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PREFACE. 

» 

THE sermon which ^ve rise to the pub- 
lication of these, having been oflFered 
to the world as a sermon of Vorlck's, Ihopc 
the most serious reader will find nothing to 
ofiendhim,in my continuing these volumes 
underthe sametitle. Lest it should be other- 
wise, I have added a secondtitle page, with 
the real n^ue of the author :— rThe first 
^vill serve the bookseller's purpose, as Yo- 
rick's^name is possibly of the two the more 
known ; and the second will ease the minds 
of those who see a jest, and the danger which 
lurks under it, where no jest was meant* 
I suppose it is needless to inform the 
public, diat the reason for printing these 
sermons, arises altogether from the favor- 
able reception which the sermon given as 
a sample of them in Tristram Shandy 
anet with from the world. — That sermon 
was printed by itself some years ago, but 
could find neither purchasers nor readers; 
so that I apprehended little hazard from 
a promise I made upon its republication, 
*' That if the sermon was liked, these 
should be also at the world's fervice ;^ 
which, to be as good as my word, they are 
here ; and I pray God, they ma^ do \X\3» 
^crrJce J wish. I have little to iwj Vu ^' 

AS 



PREFACE. 

belialf, except this, that not one of them 
was composed with any thoughts of being 
printed ; they have been hastily writ- 
ten and carry the marks of it along with 

them. This may be no recommenda- 

tion ; — I mean it however as such : For, as 
the sermons turn chiefly upon philanthro- 
py, and those kindred virtues to it, upon 
which hang all the law and the prophets, I 
trust they will be no less felt, or worse re- 
ceived, for the evidence they bear, of pro- 
ceeding more from the heart than the head. 
1 have nothing to add, but that the reader, 
Upon old and beaten subjefls, must not 
look for many new thoughts — it is well if 
he has new language : In three or four pas- 
sages, where he has neither the one nor 
the oAer, I have quoted the author I made 
free with. — There are some other passages, 
where I suspeS I may hav€ taken the same 
liberty ; but it is only suspicion, for I do 
not remember it is so, otherwise I should 
have restored them to their proper owners ; 
so that I put it in here, more as a general 
saying, than from a consciousness of hav- 
' ing much to answer for upon that score. In 
this, however, and every thing else which I 
^ffer, or fhall offer to the world, I rest, with 
a heart much at ease, upon the protection 
of the humane and candid, from whom I 
Aave received many favors^ iot vjVicJa. 1 
leave to return them t3iau\LS — ^i!toa!iSi% 
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SERMON I. 

Inquiry after Happinefs. 

PSALM XV. 5, 6. 

*Th€re be many that say^ who will show us any good^ 
Lord, lift thou up the li^ht of thy countenance 
upon us* 

THE great pursuit of man is after happines : 
It is the first and strongest desire of hit 
nature :•— In every stage of his Itfey he searches 
for it, as for hid treasure ;— ^courts it under a 
thousand different shapes ;—— and, tho' perpetu- 
ally disappointed-— still persists— runs after i and 
inquires for it afresh— asks every passenger who 
comes in his way^ Who will show him any good ^-« 
who will assist him in the attainment of it, or di* 
re6t him to Che discovery of this great end of all 
his wishes ? 

He is told by one, to search for it amongst the 
more gay and youthful pleasures of life, in scenes 
of mirth and. sprightliness, where happiness ever 
presides, and is ever to be known by the joy and 
laughter which he will see at once painted in her 
looks. 

A second, with a graver aspe6^, points out to the 
costly dwellings which pride and extravagance 
have ere6ted :— Tells the inquirer, that the obje^ 
)i£ is in search of inhabits there ; that happiness 
lives only in company with the great) in the tuld^t 
of much pomp and outward state ;— TVv^lVvt m>i. 
^AsiljrHtjd her out by tbc coat o£ raaxiy co\ox^^\v^ 
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has on^ and the great luxury and expense of eqtiU 
page and furniture^ with which she always sits 
surrounded^ 

The miser blesses God ! — »-*.wonders how any 
one would mislead, and wilfully put him upon so 
Wrong a scent-^<:onvinces him that happiness and 
extravagance never inhabited under the same roof $ 
* ' m that if he would not be disappointed in his 
search, he must look into the plain and thrifty- 
dwelling of the prudent man, who knows and un«. 
derstands the worth of money, and cautiously lays 
it up against an evil hour : That it is not the pro» 
stitution of wealth upon the passions, or the part>- 
ing with it at all) that constitutes happiness, ' ■■ 
but that it is the keeping together, and the hav*. 
IN6 and HOLDING it fast to ham, and his heirs for 
ever, which are the chief attributes that form this 
great idol of human worship, to which so much 
incense is offered up every day. 

The epicure, tho' he easily re6lifies so gross a 
mistake^ yet at the same time he plunges him 9 if 
{Mssible, into a greater ; for hearing the obje6t«f 
his pursuit to be happiness, and knowing of no 
Mother happiness than what is seated immediately 
in the senses, he sends the inquirer there ;— tells 
him, it is in vain to search elsewhere for it| than 
where Nature herself has placedit— — ia the in- 
dulgence and gratification of the appetites, which 
are given us for that end : And, in a word,— if he 
will not take his opinion in the matter-— he may 
trust the word of a much wiser man, who has as- 
sured us — that there is nothing better in this 
world, than that a man should eat and drink, and 
rejoice in his works, and make his soul enjoy 
good in his labor, for that is his portion* 

To rescue him from this brutal experiment^ 
Ambition takes him by the hand, and carries him 
into the world,— shows him all the kingdoms of 
the earth, and the glory of them,— points out the 
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many ways of adrancing his fortune} and raising 
iilmself to honor,o— — lays before his eyes all tho 
charms and bewitching temptations of power-«-an<J 
asks if there can be any happiness in this woild 
like that of being qaressed, courted, flattered and 
£>Uowed. 

To close all, the philosopher meets him bust« 
ling in the full career of this pursuit— ^stops him 
•!--tells him, if he is in search of happiness, he is^ 
far gone out of his way .... ■ 

That this deity has long been banished from 
noise and tumultS) where there was no rest found 
for her, and was fled into solitude, f^r from all 
commerce of the world ; and, in a word, if he 
would find her, he must le^ve this busy and in* 
triguing scene, and go back to that peaceful scent 
of retirement and booksi from which he at first 
set out* 

la this circle too often does man run ; tries all 
experinaentS) and generally sets down weary and 
dissatisfied with them all at lastr— in utter despair 
of ever accomplishing what he wants-^nor know- 
ing what to trust to, after so many disappoint? 
2nents, or where to lay the fault \ whether in the 
incapacity of his own nature, or the insufficiency 
of the enjoyments themselves^ 

In this uncertain and perplexed state a with- 
out knowledge which way to turn, or where to be^s 
take ourselves for refuge-— so often abused and 
deceived by the m^ny who pretend thus to show 
us any goodV-LoRD i says the psalmist, lift up the 
light of thy countenance upon us. Send us some 
rays of thy grace and heavenly wisdom, in this 
benighted search after happiness, to dire6l us 
safely to it. O Gon I let us not wander for ever 
without a gViide in this dark region, in endless 
pursuit of our mistaken good ; but enlighten our 
eyes, that we sleep not in d^ath — open to them 
the cpjpfyrts of thy holy word wi4 Tt^^WKr3{& 
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Hp the light of thy countenance upon us — and 
make us know the joy and satisfa6\ion of liying in 
the true faith and fear of Thee, which only can 
carry us to this heaven of rest where we would be 
—that sure heaven, where true joys are to be 
found, which will at length not only answer all 
our expedlations — ^but satisfy the most unbound- 
ed of our wishes, for ever and ever. 

The words thus opened, naturally reduce the 
remaining part of the discourse under two heads 
—The first part of the verse — " there be many 
" that say, who will show us any good ?*^— To 
make some reflections upon the insufficiency of 
most of our enjoyments towards th^ attainment of 
happiness, upon some of the most received plans 
on which it is generally sought. 

The examination of which will lead us up to the 
source, and true secret of all happiness, suggested 

to us in the latter part of the verse- " Lord I 

** lift thou up the light of thy countenance upoa 
" us."— That there can be no real happiness with- 
out religion and virtue, and the assistance of God*s 
grace- and holy spirit to dire6l our lives in the 
true pursuit of it. 

Let us inquire into the disappointments of hu- 
man happiness, on some of the most received plans 
on which it is generally sought for and expelled, 
by the bulk of mankind. 

There is hardly any subje6l more exhausted, or 
irhich, at one time or other, has afforded more 
matter for argument and declamation, than this 
one, of the insufficiency of our enjoyments. Scarce 
a reformed sensualist, from Solomon down to ouf 
own days, who has not, in some fits of repentance 
or disappointment, uttered some sharp refle6liou 
upon the emptiness of human pleasure, and of the 
vanity of vanities which discovers itself in all the 
pursuits of mortal man.— But the mischief has 
" i,that,tho' so many good thipgs have been 
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said, they have generally had the fate to be con* 
«idered, either as the overflowings of disgust from 
sated appetites, which could no longer relish the 
pleasures of Ufe^ or as the declamatory opinion! 
of recluse and splenetic men, who had never tast- 
ed them at all, and consequently were thought no 
judges of the matter. So that it is no great won- 
der, if the greatest part %f such refleclionsj how- 
ever just in themselves, and founded on truth, and 
« knowledge of the world, are found to leave little 
impression, where the imagination was already 
heated with great expectations of future happi- 
ness ; and that the best lectures that have been 
read upon the vanity of the world, so seldom stop 
a man in the pursuit of the obje6t of his desire, 
or give him half the convidiioii that the possessi- 
on of it will, and what $he experience of his own 
iife, or A careful observation upon the life of 
others, do atiength generally con^rin to us all* 

Let UB endeavor, then, to try the caubc upon 
this issue 4 and, instead of recurring to the com- 
mon arguments, or taking any one's word in the 
case, let us trust to matter of fa6l ; and if, upon 
inquiry, it appeal*, that the adtions of mankind 
are not to be accounted for upon any other prin- 
ciple, but this, of the insufficiency of our enjoy- 
ments, it will go farther towards the establish- 
ment of the truth of this part of the discourse, 
than a thousand speculative arguments which 
might be offered upon the occasion. 

Now, if we take a survey of the life of man, 
from the time he is come to reason, to the latest 
•decline of it in old age— we shall find him enga- 
ged, and generally hurried on in such a succession 
of different ^pursuits, and different opinions of 

things, thro' the different stages of his life as 

will admit of no explication but this, that he finds 
no rest for -(he sole of his foot, on any of the plans 
where he has been led to expefl it. 
Vou III. ii 
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The moment he is got loose from tutors and 
l^overnors, and is left to judge for himself, and 

pursue this scheme his own way — rhis firsif 

thoughts are generally full of the mighty happir 
ness which he is going to enter u^pon, from the 
free enjoyment of the pleasures in which he seesi 
Others of his jige and fortune engaged* 

In consequence of this take notice, how his 

iniagination is caught by every glittering appear- 
ance that flatters this expe6lati(in — rr-observe what 
impressions, are made upon his senses, by diverr 
siohs, music, dress, and beauty—; — -and how his 
spirits are upon the wing, flying in pursuitof them ; 
that, you would think, he could never have enough. 

Leave him to himself a few years, till the edge 
of appetite is worn down^ — you will scarce kno\v 
him again. Ypu will find him entered into en-r 
gagemehts, and setting up for a man of business 
and condu6l, talking of no other happiness but 
what centers in projects of making the most of 
this world, and providing for his children, and 
children's children after them. Examine his no- 
tions,— he will tell you, that the gayer pleasures of 
youth, are fit only for those who know not hpw to 
dispose of themselves and time to better advan- 
tage ; Thatj however fair and promising they 
might appes^r to a man unpra6lised in them-^they 
were no better than a life of folly and imperti-^ 
nence ; and, so far from answering your cxpc6la- 
tion of happiness, it was well if you escaped with- 
out pain :— That in every experiment he hadtrie^, 
iie had found mpre bitter than sweet ; and far the 
little pleasure one could snatchy-it tpo often left 
a terrible sting behind it : ^l^esides, did tk^e balance 
lie on the other side, he would tell you, there 
Could be no true satis fa6lion, where a life runs on 
in so giddy a circle, out of which a wise ma.n 
$hould extricate himself as soon as he can, that He 
may begin to look forwards :«rThat it becomejij^ 
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l»an of chara6ler abd consequence to lay aisidc 
iihildish things, to takie care of his interests, to e* 
tablish the fortune of his family, and place it out 
of want and dependence : And, in a word, if there 
is such a thing as hiippiness upon earth, it must 
consist in the accomplishment of this j and, for 
his own part, if God should prosper his endeavors,* 
^0 as to be worth such a sum, or to be able to bring 
such a point to bear-^^he shall be oUe of the hap- 
piest of the sons of men^ In full assurance of this) 
on ht drudges-i^plots — =— contrive s^-^rises early^-* 
late takes rest, and eats the bread of carefulness ; 
till at length-, by hard labor and perseverance, he 
has reached, if not outgone, the obje6t he had first 
in view.— '■When he has got thus far^— if he is a 
plain and sincere man, he will make no scruple to 
acknowledge truly, what alteratioil he has found 
in himself. :-^If you ask him, he will tell you, that 
his imagination painted something before his eyes^ 
the reality ot which he has not yet attained to : 
That with all the accumulation of his wealthy he 
neither lives the merrier, sleeps the sounder, or 
has less care and anxiety upon his spirits, than aL 
the first setting out* 

Perhaps, yoU will Say, isonie dignity, honor, or 
title, ^nly is wanting— Oh ! could 1 accomplish 
that, as thet^e Mrould be nothing left then for me to 
wish, good God ! how happy should 1 be ! — It is 
atill the same ;— the dignity or title — tho' they 

crown his head with honor ^add not one cubit 

to his happiness. Upon summing up the account^ 
Sill, all is found to be seated merely in the imagi- 
nation.-^The faster he has pursued, the fasteC 
the phantom fled before him ; and, to use the Sa- 
tyrist*s comparison of thechariot-wheels-^haste as 
they will,thcy must forever keep the same distance* 

But what ? tho' I have been thus far disappoint* 
ed in my expedlalions of happiness from the pos- 
session of riches— **. Let me t^y, whether I shall 
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" not meet with it, in the spending and fashiona- 
" ble enjoyment of them." 

Behold I I will get me down, and make me great 
works, and build me houses, and plant me vine- 
yards, and make me gardens and pools 6f water. 
And I will get me servants and maidens ; and what- 
soever my eyes desire, I will not keep from them. 

In prosecution of this — he drops all painful pur- 
suits— withdraws himself from the busy part of 

the world realizes pulls down — builds up 

again.' Buys statues, pi6lures plants— and 

plucks up by the roots — levels mountains, and 
fills up vallies — turns rivers into dry ground, and 
dry ground into rivers— Says unto this man. Go, 
and he goeth ; and unto another. Do this, and he 
doeth it :— And whatsoever his soul lusteth after 
of this kind, he withholds not from it. Whem 
every thing is thus planned by himself, and exe- 
cuted according to his wish and diredlion, surely 
he is arrived to the accomplishment of his wishes^ 
and has got to the summit of all human happi- 
ness I Let the most fortunate adventurers in this 
way answer the question for him, and say— how 
often it rise$ higher than a bare and simple amuse- 
ment— and well, if you can compound for that— 
since 'tis often purchased at so high a price, and 
so soured by a mixture of other incidental vexa- 
tions, as to become too often a work of repentance^ 
which in the end will extort the same sorrowful 
confession from him, which it did from Solomon 
in xYk like case— Lo ! 1 looked on all the work* 
that my hands had wrought, and on the labor that 
I had labored to do-— and behold all was vanity 
and vexation of spirit-— and there was bo profit to 
me under the sun. 

To inflame this account the more— it will be no 
miracle, if, upon casting it up, he has gone farther 
lengths than he first intended— run into expenses 
which have entangled his fortune^ and brought 
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lumself into such difficulties as t* make way for 
the last experiment he can try— and that is, to 
turn a nyser, with no happiness in view but what 
is to rise out of the little designs of a sordid mindi 
set upon saving and scraping up ail he has in« 
judiciously spent. 

In this last stage— behold him a poor trembling 
wretch, shut up from all mankind— sinking into 
titter contempt ; spending careful days and sleep- 
less eights, in pursuit of what a narrow and con- 
tra6led heart can never enjoy : And let us here 
leave him to the convi6lion he will one day find- 
that there is no end of his labor— that his eyei 
will never be satisfied with riches, or will say— 
For whom do I labor and bereave myself of rest J* 
«— This is also a sore travel. 

I believe this is no uncommon pi6lure of the 
disappointments of human life— and the manner 
our pleasures and enjoyments slip from under us 
in every stage of our life. And tho' I would not 
be thought, by it, as if I was denying the reality 
of pleasures, or disputiag the being of them, any 
more than one would the reality of pain— yet I 
must observe on this head, that there is a plain 
4istin(^on to be made betwixt pleasure and hap- 
piness. For, tho' there can be no happiness with- 
out pleasure-**— ryet the converse of the proposi- 
tion will not hold true— We are bo made, that 
from the common gratifications of our appetites, 
,4uid tlie impressions of a thousand objects, we 
snatch the one, like a transient gleam, without be« 
ing suffered to taste the other, and enjoy that per-< 
petual sun^shine, and fair weather which con- 
stantly attend it. This, I contend, is only to be 
ifound in religion— in the consciousness of virtue 
^-^and the sure and certain hopes of a better life, 
which brightens all our prospe6ls, and leaves no 
'Tvomto dre^td dinappointmeiUs— because theex* 
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pectation of it is built upon a rock, whose founda- 
tions are as deep as these of heaven and hell* 

And tho' in our pilgrimage thro' this j^orld— 
some of us may be so fortunate as to meet with 
some clear fountains by the way, that may cool 
for a few moments, the heat of this great thirst of 
happiness-— 'yet our Saviour, who knew the world, 
tho' he enjoyed but little of it, tells us, that who- 
soever drinketh of this water, will thirst again :— 
And we all find, by experience, it is so, and by 
reason, that it always must be so* 

I conclude with a short observation upon Solo- 
mon's evidence in this case. 

Never did the busy brain of a lean and he6tic 
chymist search for the philosopher's stone with 
more pains and ardor than this great man did after 
happines s He was one of the wisest inquirers 
into Nature— -had tried all her powers and capaci- 
tiesi and, after a thousand vain speculations and 
tile experiments, he afiirmed, at length, it lay hid 
in no one thing he had tried->— like the chymic's 
projections, all bad ended in smoke, or^ what was 
;worse, in vanity and vexation of spirit : — Thet 
eonclusion of the whole inattcr was this^£-*>that he 
ndvises every man who would be happy^ to fear 
God; {Uid lu^ep his commandments. 
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The House of Feasting, and the House of 
Mourning, described. 

X C C L 1 I. Til. 2, 3. 

It is better to^to the house of mournings than to the 

house of feasting. 

THAT I deny— But let us hear the wise man's 
reasoning upon iXr^for that is the end of all 
men, and the living will lay it to his heart : Sorrow 
is better than laughter' for a crack'd-brain'd 

order of Carthusian monks, 1 grant, but not for 
men of the world— For what purpose do you ima- 
gine, has GOd made us ? for the social sweets of 
the w«ll-watered vallies where he has planted us, 
or for the dry and dismal deserts of a Sierra Mo* 
rerta ^— Are the sad accidents of life, and the un« 
cheary hours, which perpetually overtake us, are 
they not enough, but we must sally forth in quest 
of them-*-belie our own hearts, and say, as your 
te^t would have us, that they are better than those 
of joy ? Did the best of beings send us into the 
world for this end— —to go weeping thro' it, 
to vex and shorten a life, short and vexatious e- 
nough already ? Do you think, my good preacher, 
that he who is infinitely happy, can envy us of our 
enjoyments ? or, that a being, so infinitely kind| 
would grudge a mournful traveller the short rest 
and refreshments necessary to support his spirits 
thro' the stages of a weary pilgrimage ? Or that 
he wotild call him to a severe reckoning, because 
in his way he had hastily snatched at some Httle 
fugacious pleasured, merely to sweeten his uneasy 
journey of life, and reconcile him to the rugged- 
ness of the road, and the many hard jostling he 

U fture to meet with i Consider^ I \)^^f(^^\x ^^xs^. 
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what provision and accommodation, the Author 
of our being has prepared for us, that we might 
not go on our way sorrowing—- how many cara-^ 
vanseras of rest— what powers artd faculties he 
has given us for taking it«»what apt obje6ls he 
has placed in our way to entertain us ; some of 
which he has made so fair^ so exquisitely fitted 
for this end, that they have power over us, for a 
time, to charm away the sense of pain, to cheaf 
up the deje£\ed heart under poverty and sickness, 
and make it go and remember its miseries no more* 

I will not contend, at present, against this rhe- 
toric ; I would choose rather, for a moment, to go 
on with the allegory, and say we are travellers^ 
and in the most affed^ing sense of that idea, thatj 
like travellers, tho* upon business of the last and 
nearest concern to U8,we may surely be allowed to 
amuse ourselves with the naturr.l or artificial beau-i- 
ties of the country we are passing thro' without 
reproach of forgetting the main errand we are 
sent upon ; and if we can so order it, as not to be 
led out of the way, by the variety of pro8pe6ls, edi« 
fices^and ruins, which solicit us, it would be a non* 
sensical piece of saint-errantry to shut our eyes* 

But let us not lose sight of the argument, ia 
pursuit of the similiCk 

Let us remefAbei*, various ad our eatcursionis 
are ■ " that we have still our set faced towards 
Jerusalem— that we have a place of rest and hap«> 
piness, towards which we hasten, and that the wajr 
to get there, is *not so much to please our hearts, 
as to improve them in virtue ; that mirth and 
feasting are usually no friends to achievements of 
this kind— but that a season of afi^i6tion is in some 
sort a season of piety— *-not only because our 
sufferings are apt to put us in mind of our sins, 
but that by the check and interruption which they 
give to our pursuits, they allow us, what the hur«- 

Tj and bustk of the world too ofcen depy us, *-wid 
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that is, a little time for rcfle6\ion, which is all 
that most of us want, to make us wiser and bet- 
ter men ;— that at certain times it is so necessa- 
ry a man's mind should be turned towards itself, 
that, rather than want occasions, he had better 
purchase tliem at the expense of his present hap- 
piness — he had better, as the text expresses it, 
go to the house of mournings where he will meet 
with something to subdue his passions, than to 
the house of feasting, where the joy and gaiety 
of the place is likely to excite them :— That 
whereas the entertainments and ca-resses of the 
one place, expose his heart, and lay it open to 
temptations— -the sorrows of the other defend it, 
and as naturally shut them from it. So strange 
and unaccountable a creature is man ! he is so 
framed, that he cannot but pursue happiness-— 
and yet, unless he is made sometimes miserable) 
how apt is he to mistake the way which can only 
lead him to the accomplishment of his own wishes! 

This is the full force of the wise man's decla- 
ration. But, to do farther justice to his wordS) I 
will endeavor to bring the subject still nearer— 
For which purpose, it will be necessary to stop 
here, and take a transient view of the two places 
here deferred to,— —the house of mourning, and 
the house of feasting.— —Give rae leave, there- 
fore, I beseech you, to recal both of them for a 
moment to your imaginations, that from thence I 
may appeal to your hearts, how faithfully, and 
upon what grounds, the effe6ls and natural ope- 
rations of each upon our minds are intimated in 
the text- 

And first, let us look into the house of feasting. 

And here, to be as fair and candid as possible 
in the description of this,we will not take it from 
the worst originals, such as are opened merely for 
the sale of virtue, and so calculated for the end, 
that the disguise each is under, not cul^ ^\s^% 
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power safely to drive on the bargainj but safely td 
carry it into execution too. 

This we will not suppose to be the casc f r not* 
let us even imagine the house of feasting to be 
such a scene of intemperance and excess, as the 
house of feasting does often exhibit ;-*ii-but let us 
take it from one as little exceptionable as we can 
—•where there is, or at least appears nothing re- 
ally criminal-*-but where every thing seems to bd 
kept within the visible bounds of moderation aad 
sobriety. 

Imagine then, such a house of feasting, where^ 
either by consent or invitation, a number of each 
sex is drawn together, for no other purpose but 
the enjoyment and mutual entertainment of each 
other, which we will suppose shall arise from no 
other pleasures but ^rhat custom authorizes, and 
religion does not absolutely forbid. 

Before we enter-— let us examine, what must be 
the sentiments of each individual previous to his 
arrival ; and we shall find, that however they may 
difTer from one another in tempers and opinions^ 
that every one seems to agree in this,^^That as 
he is going to a house dedicated to joy and mirth, 
it was fit he should divest himself of whatever 
was likely to contradi6l that intention, or be in- 
consistent with it—That, for this purpose, he had 
left his care-^his serious thoughts,«^and his moral 
refle6lions behind him, and was come forth from 
home with only such dispositions and gaiety oi 
heart as suited the occasion^ and promoted the in^ 
tended mirth and jollity of the place.*— With this 
preparation of mind, which is as little as can be 
supposed, since it will amount to no more than a 
desire in each to render himself an acceptable 
guest,-*— let us conceive them' entering into the 
house of feasting) with hearts set loose from 
grave restraints, and open to the expectations of 
receiving pleasure. It is not necessary, as I pre-* 
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mised to bring intemperance into this scene-mor 
to suppose such an excess in the gratiBcation of 
the appetiteS) as shall ferment the blood, and set 
^he desires in ^ flame :«r^Let us admit no more of 
it, therefore, thap will gently stir them, and fit 
them for the impressions which so benevolent a 
pommerce will naturally excite* In this disposi- 
tion, thus wrought upon before-hand, and already 
improved to this purpose,-T'take notice how roer 

chanicaliy the thoughts and spirits rise. .how 

^ou, and insensibly, they are got above the pitch 
^d first bounds which coolor hours would have 
-marked. 

When the gay and smiling aspect of things has 
)>egun tp leave the passages to a man's heart thus 
j^houghtlessly ungiiarded-r-when kind and cares- 
sing looks of eyery obje6l without, that can flatter 
his senseS} have conspired with the enemy within, 
^o t^etray hfm, and put hipi off his defence*-rwhen 
music, likewise, has lent her aid, and trieil her 
power upon his passions— when the voice of sing- 
ingrmen, and the voice of singing-women, with 
the sound of the viol and |,he lute, have broke in 
ppon h|s soul, and) in some tender notes, havp 
touched the secret springs of rapture— That mo- 
ment let us disse6t and look into his heart — See 
how vain } hqw weak ! how empty a thing it is I 
{^ook thro' iti^ several recesses-^those pure man- 
sions formed for the reception of innocence and 
Yirtue-rSad spefilacle ! — Behold those fair inha- 
ibitants now dispossessed-— turned out of their sa- 
fred dwellings, to make room-*rfor what ?— at the 
best, for levity and indiscretion — perhaps for fol- 
ly —rit may be, for more impure guests, which pos- 
sibly, in so general a riot of the mind and senses, 
may take occasion to enter unsuspe6ted at the 
same time. 

In a scene and disposition thus described— cam 
$he most cautious say— Thus h^ shall my desireii 
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go and no farther ? or, will the coolest and 

most circumspedl say, when pleasure has taken 
full possession of his heart, that no thought nor 
pttrpose shall arise there, which he would have 
concealed ? — In those loose and unguarded mo- 
ments, the imagination is not always at command 
— in spite of reason and refle6lion, it will forcibly 
carry him sometimes whither he would not — like 
the unclean spirit, in the parent's sad description 
of his child's case, which took him, and oft-times 
cast him into the fire to destroy him ; and, where- 
soever it taketh him, it teareth him, and hardly 
departed from him* 

But this, you will say, is the worst account of 
what the mind may suifer here. 

Why may we not make more favorable suppo- 
sitions ? — that numbers, by exercise and custom 
to such encounters, learn gradually to despise and 

triumph over them ; that the minds of many 

are not so susceptible of warm impressions, or so 
badly fortified against them, that pleasure should 

easily corrupt or soften them ; that it would 

be hard to suppose, of the great multitudes which 
daily throng and press into this house of Feasting, 
but that numbers come out of it again with all the 
innocence with which they entered ; — and that, if 
both sexes are included in the computation, what 
fair examples shall we sec of many, of so pure 
and chaste a turn of mind — that the house of Feast- 
ing with'all its charms and temptations, was never 
able to excite a thought, or awaken an inclination, 
which virtue need to blush at — or which the most 
scrupulous conscience might not support. God 
forbid we should say otherwise : No doubt, num- 
bers of ali ages escape unhurt, and get off this 
dangerous sea without shipwreck-— Yet, arc they 
not to be reckoned amongst the more fortunate 
adventurers ?— — and tho* one woulcl not absolute- 
ly prohibit the attempt, or be so cynical as to cou- 
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demn every one who tries it, since there are so 
man^i I suppose^ wiio cannot well do otherwise^ 
and whose condition and situation in life unavoid- 
ably force them upon it— yet we may be allowed 
to describe this fair and flattering coast— -we may 
point out the unsuspedting dangers of jjt, and 
warn the unwary passenger where they lifft.— We 
may show him what hazards his youth and inex* 
perience will run, how little he can gain by the 
renture, and how much wiser and better it would 
be (as is implied in the text) to seek occasions 
rather to improve his little stock of virtue, than 
incautiously expose it to so unequal a chance, 
where the best he can hope is to return safe with 
what treasure he carried out— «but where, proba- 
bly, he may be so unfortunate, as to lose it ail-^ 
be lost himself, and undone for ever* 

Thus much for the house of Feasting, which, 
by the way, tho' generally open at other times of 
the year throughout the world, is supposed, in 
Christian countries, now every where to be uni- 
versally shut up.— -And, in truth, I have been 
more full in my cautions against it, not only as 
reason requires,— but in reverence to this season,* 
wherein our church exacts a more particular for- 
bearance and self-denial in this point, and there- 
by adds to the restraints upon pleasure and en- 
tertainments which -this representation of things 
has suggested against them already. 

Here, then, let us turn aside from this gay 
scen» ; and suffer roe to take you with me, for a 
moment, to one much fitter for your meditation. 
Let us go into the house of Mourning, made so 
by such afiliClions as have been brought in, mere- 
ly by the common cross-accidents and disasters to 
which our condition is exposed^—— -where, p&r- 
VoL. IlL C 

* PnQQhcd in Lent. 
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baps, Che aged parents sit broken-hearted, picreed 
to their souls with the folly and indiscretion of a 
thankless child— the child of their prayers, in 
whom all their hopes and expe6lations centered « 
— ^Perhapa a more affe£ling scene— a virtuous fa- 
mily lying pinehed with want, where the unfortu- 
nate support of it, having long struggled with a 
train of misfortunes, and bravely fought up against 
them— is now piteouslf borne down at the last- 
overwhelmed with a cruel blow, whi-ch no fore- 
cast or frjag;ality could have prevented, — O God I 
look upon his afPii6lions — Behold him distracted 
with many sorrowsr, surrounded with tender pled- 
ges of his love, and the partner of his cares — with- 
out bread to give them !— unable from the remem- 
brance ofbettcr days, to dig ;— to beg, ashamed. 
When we enter into the house of Mournings 
such as this— it is impossible to insult the unfor- 
tunate even with an improper look— Under wbat 
ever levity and dissipation of heart such objects 
catch our eyes,— they catch likewise our attenti- 
ons^ — collect and call home our scattered thoughts 
and exercise them with wisdom. A transient 
scene of distress, such as is here sketched, how 
soon does it furnihh materials to set the mind at 
work I how necessarily does it engage it to the 
consideration of the miseries and misfortunes, the 
dangers and calamities to which the life of man is 
subje6t ! by holding up such a glass before it, it 
forces the mind to see and reflect upon the vanity 
—the pefishing condition, and uncertain tenurcy 
of every thing in this world. From reflections of 
this serious cast, how insensibly do the thoughts 

c^irry us farther l and from considering what 

we are — what kind of world we live in — and what 
evils befal us in it— how naturally do they set us 
to look forwards at what possibly we shall be ?— 
for what kind of world we are' intended— what 
eriU may befal us there«-*-and what prpvisioa we 
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jjhonld make against them here, \rhi\st we have 
lime and opportunity. 

If these lessons are so Inseparable from the 
house of Mourning here supposed- — we shall find 
it a still more iDatru6Hve school of wisdom, when 
we take a view of the place in that more affedling 
light to which the wise man «eems to confine it 
in the text ; in which, by the house of Mournings 
I believe, he means that particular scene of sor« 
row where there i« lamentation and mourning for 
the dead* 

Turn in hither, I beseech you, for a moment* 
Behold a dead man ready to be carried out, the 
only son of his mother, and she a widow. Per- 
haps a more affe6ling spe6\acle — a kind and in- 
dulgeat father of a numerous family, lies breath- 
less— snatched away in the strength of his age-^ 
tQrn iu ao e^vil hour from his cbildrea and the 
l>osom of a disconsolate wife. 

Behold much people of the city gathered toge- 
ther to mix their tears, with settled sorrow in their 
looks, going heavily along to the house -of Mourn- 
ing, to perform that last melancholy ofEce, which^ 
when the debt of nature is paid, we a.re called 
•upon to pay each other. 

If the sad occasion which leads him there, has 
Aot done it already, take notice, to what a serious 
and devout frame of mind every man is reduced 
Xhe moment he enters this gate of affli6tion. The 
busy and fluttering spirits, which, in the house of 
mirth, were wont to .transport him from one di- 
jverting ohje6l to another-^see how they are fallen:! 
liow peaceably they are laid ! — In this gloomy 
mansion, full of shades and uncomfortable dampa 
to seize the soul**— see, the^ight and easyheart^i 
which never knew what it was to think before^ 
how pensive it is now, how soft, how susceptiblci, 
how full of religious impresiuons, how dee^y it ij[^ 
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Could we, in this crisis, whilst this empire of Rea- 
COB and Religion lasts, and the heart is thus#x- 
crcised with wisdqm, and busied with heavenly 
contemplations— could we see it naked as it is^ 
stripped of all its passions, unspotted by the world, 
and regardless of its pleasures — we might theik 
safely rest our cause upon this single evidence 
and appeal to the most sensual, whether Solomon 
has not made a just determination here, in favor 
of the house of Mourning ? — not for its own sakcy 
but as it is fruitful in virtue, and becomes the oc- 
casion of so much good* Without this end, sor- 
row, I own, has no use> but to shorten a raan'8 
days- - nor can gravity, with all its studied so- 
lemnity of look and carriage, serve any end, but to 
make one half the world merry, and impose upon 
the other* 

Consider what has been said, and may Gob of 
his mercy bless you« Amen* 
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Which now, of ^h&se three <! thinkest thoUf was neighbor 
unto him (hat fell amongst ike thieves'?,*, and he sdidf 
He ihat shewed mercy on him* Then said .Jesus 
unto himi-^Goy and do thou likewise* 

IN the*foregcing verses of this chapter, the •vaii- 
geiist relates, that a certain lawyer stood Up 
and tempted Jes^us, saying. Master, what shall I 
'do to inheilit eternal life ?....To which inquiry, our 
Saviour, as his manner was when any ensnaring 
»^question was put to him, which he saw proceeded 
more from a design to entangle him, than an hon» 
*cst view of getting infopmation....in8tead of giving 
•a direfil answet, which might afford a handle to 
jtialice, orat best serve only to gratify an imper- 
^tinent humor....he immjediatdy retorts the ques- 
^tion upon the man who asked it, and •unavoidably 
4)uts him upon the necessity of answering him- 
:seif :M..And as, in the present case, the particular 
;f)rofession of the inquirer, and his supposed ge« 
.neral knowledge of all oiheri)ranches of learning, 
4eft no room to suspe6t he could be ignorant oF 
the true answer to liis question, and especially of 
"What every one knew was delivered -upon that 
head by their great Legislator,....our Saviour 
therefore refers him to his own memory of what 

■he had found there in the course of hVs studies 

What is written in the law:? how readest thou ? 
Upon which the inquirer, rediting the general 
heads of our duty to God and. man, as delivered 
?n the 18th 6f Leviticus, and the 6<h of Deutcro- 
iiomy ,.... namely. •..T^iflj we should worM^ thcLori 
ijmr ^oti zv/th all our hearts^ ardl^e onr ntigKb.or a$ 

^2 
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ourselves ; oup-blessed Saviour tells him, lie had 
answered right, and if he followed th<t lesson, he 
could not fail of the blessijig he seemed desirous 
to inherit..r.. T/ii^ do and thou shalt livf* 

But he, as the context tells us, willing to justi- 
fy hlmself.M.wilUng possibly to gain morc-credit 
in the conference, or hoping, perhaps, to hear 
"Such a partial and narrow detimtion of the word 
neighbor^ as would suit his own principles, and 
Justify some particular oppressions of his own, or 
those of which his whole order lay under an ac- 
«usation..r.says unto j£!>us, in the 29th verse....^ 
And who is my neighbor? Tho' the demand, at£rst 
«ight, may seem utterly trifling, yet was it far 
from being so in fa6l. Fw according as you un^ 
derstood the term in a more or a less restrained 
8ensc«M«it produced many necessary sanations ir 
the duties you owed from that relation^ Our bless- 
-cd Saviour, to re6lify any partial and pernicious 
snistake in this matter, and place, at once^ this 
<duty of the love of our neighbor upon its true bot- 
tom of philanthropy and universal kindness, makes 
answer to the proposed question, not by any far- 
fetched refinements from the schools of the Rab- 
bles, which toight have sooner silenced than con- 
irlnced the man«...but by a diredt appeal to human 
iiaMire, in ah instance he relates of a man falling 
•aniong thicvea, 4eft in the greatest distress ima- 
.finable, till by chance a Samaritan, an utter stran- 
ger, coming where he was, by an a6l of great 
;goodnes8 and compassion, not only relieved him 
at present, but took him under his prote6lion, and 
|;enerously provided for his future safety* 

On the dose of which engaging account, our 
Saviour appeals to the man's own heart in the 
first verse of the text..-^A/cA now of these three^ 
ythinhest thou^ was neighbor unto him that fell amongst 
the thieves? and instead of drawing the inference 
MJjDself, leaves him to decide in fstY^^of »o oobk 
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m principle, so evidently founded in mercy.-.The 
lawyer, struck with the truth and justice of the 
'do6lrine, and frankly acknowledgiDg the force of 
It, our blessed Saviour conicKides the debate with 
a short adnomtion, that he would praflise whaA 
he had approved..-and go and imitate that fair ex« 
;ample of universal benevolence which it had set 
before him* 

In the remaining part of the discourse, I shaH 
follow the same plan ; and therefore, shall beg 
leave to enlarge, First, upon the story itself, with 
such refie6lions as will rise from it ; and conclude^ 
•as onr Saviour has done, with the same exhor- 
tation to kindness and humanity which so natu- 
fally falls from it. 

A certain man, says our Saviour, went down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell sunong thieves., 
who stripped him oi bis raiment, and departed^ 
leaving him half dead...* .There is something in 
our nature which engages us to take part ii> every 
•accident to which man is subje6l,from what cause 
'soercr it may Jhave happened ; but in such cala- 
mities as a man has fallen into thro' mere mis- 
fortune, to be charged «pon no fault or indiscre- 
tion of himself, there is something then so truly 
interesting, that at first sight we generally make 
•them our own, not altogether from a reflection that 
•they might have 'been, or may be so, but oftener 
from a certain generosity and tenderness of ita- 
^ure which disposes us for compassion, at>^tra^ed 
from all considerations of self : So that, withot^ 
any observable a4l of the will, we suffer with tlic 
unfortunate, land feel a weight upon our spiritnii' 
we know not why, on seeing the most common 
instances of tfieir distress.»...But, where the spec- 
tacle is uncommonly tragical, and complicated 
with many circumstances of misery^ the mind 
is then taken captive at once, and, were it inclined 
iloi^ has nojpower to make reaii^aTvce^\>wX t^s^x«a?«J 
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'ders itself to all the tender emotions of pity •«nlL 

-deep concern So that when one considers the 

friendly part of our nature, without 4oofcing fai^ 
ther, one would think it impossible for a man to 
look upon misery, without finding himself, in 
-some measure, attached to the inter-estof him 
who siiflFers it.....I say, one would think it»impos- 
-siblc ;....for there are some tempers*.. .how shall I 
describe Xhem ?.. ••formed either of such impene- 
trable matter, or wrought up, by habitual selfish- 
ness, to such an utter insensibility of what become* 
•of the fortunes of their fellow*oreatures, as if they 
were not partakers of the san>e nature, or had no 
4Dt or connection at all with the species. 

Of this charadler our Savio^jr produces two 
disgraceful instances, in the behavior of a priest 
^and a Levife, whom in this account he represents 
.as coming to the place where -the unhappy man 
was ;..... both passing by, without either stretching 
ibrth a hand toassist, or uttering a wordsto xsom* 
fort him in his distress* 

And, by chance, there 'came down a ^certain 

ptiest 'Merciful God ! that a teacher of thy 

TJBligion should ever want humanity— or that a 
man, whose head might be thougiit full of the one, 
should have a heart void of the other U..This, how- 
over, was the case before u&»^.And tho' in theory, 
•ne would scarce su8pe6l that the least pretence 
to religion, and an open disregard to so main a 
part of it, could ever meet together in one per- 
son yet, in fac\, it is no fictitious chara6\er. 

Lookinto the world— how often do you behold 
a sordid wretch, whose *trait heart is open to no 
man's afflidlion, taking shelter .behind an appear- 
ance of piety, and putting on the garb of religton, 
•which none but the merciful and compassionate 
have a title to wear ? Take tiotice with what sanc- 
tity he goes, to the end of his days, in the same 
^£kBiBsh trackia which heat ficiit set Qut.«««Lunui\s 
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neithtrto the right hand not t<y the left.....biitplod» 
on*.upores all his life long upon the ground, as if 
afraid to look up, lest pefadventure he should see 
aught which might turn him one moment out of 
that strait line where interest is carrying him ; 
«^..or if, by chance, he stumbles upon a hapless 
object of distress, which threatens such a 

disaster to him....- like the man here tepre- 

cented, devoutly passing by on the other side, as 
if unwilling to trust himself to the impressions of 
nature, ©r hazard the inconvenicncics which pitf 
might lead him into upon the occasion. 

There is but one stroke wanting in this pi6lure 
of an unmerciful man, to render the character ut^ 
terly odious, and that our Saviour gives it in the 
following instance he relates upon it....«And like* 
wise, says he, a Levitt vfhtn be toas at the place^ 
came^ and looked at him. It was not a transient 
oversight, the hasty or ill-advised negle6l of ati 
uniMconsidering humor^ with which the best dis* 
posed are ^olnetimes overtaken, and led on be- 
yond the point where otherwise they would have 
wished to «top.^No !..t.on the contrary, it had all 
the aggravation of a deliberate a6l of insensibilityi 
proceeding from an hard heart* When he \?a» 
at the place, he came, and looked at hinu...«consi« 
dered his misfortUnes««..gaYe thne for reason fOid 
nature to hare awoke««...saw the iintninent danger 
he was ia>««.and the pressing zreeessity of imtne- 
diate help, which so violent a case called aloud 
for ;«.«.and, after all.^turned aside, and unmerti- 
lully left faini tb all the xHstresses irf his condition* 

In all unmefcifal a^HoBd, the worst of then pay 
this compliment, at lea«, to humanrty, afe to '^h- 
deavor to wear as much of the appearance of it^ 
as the case wiH well let them ;.««..8o that in the 
hardest a6ls a man shall be guilty of, he has sohie 
motives, true or false, always ready to ^ffer, ei- 
ther ty satisfy hijascif or the w>tVA> ixA Ci^iH 
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knows, too often to impose both upon the «ne and 
the other. And therefore it would be no hard mat- 
ter here to give a probable guess at what passed, 
in the Levit«'s mind in the present case, and show, 
was it necessary, by what kind of casuistry he 
settled the matter with his conscience as he pass- 
ed by, and guarded all the passages to his heart 
against the inroads which pity might attempt to 
make upon the occasion...«.But it is painful to 
<iwell long upon this disagreeable part of the 
story ; I therefore hasten to the concluding inci- 
pient of it, which is so amiable, that one cannot 

easily be too copious in refle6lions. upon it And 

behold, says our Saviour, a certain Samaritan, as 
he journeyed, came where he was ; and when he * 

saw him, he had compassion on him and went 

t£>Jiinu^.bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and 
wine..».set him upon his own beasts brought him 
to an inn, and took care of him. I suppose it wiU 
he scarce necessary here to remind you, that the 
Jews .had no dealings with the Samaritans :....«Ar 
old religious grudge...-the worst of all grudges 2 
had wrought such a dislike between both people^ 
that they held themselves mutually discharged,not 
«nly from all offices of friendship anjd kindness* 
h\ii even from the most common a6ls<Qf courtesy 

and good manners. This operated so strongly 

in our Saviour's time, that the woman of Sama- 
ria seemed astonished, that he, being a Jew, should 

ask water of her, who was a Samstritan : So, 

that, with such a prepossession, however distress- 
ful the case of the unfortunate man was, and how 
reasonable soever he mi|;ht plead for pity from a- 
nother man^ there was little aid or consolation to 
Ijc looked for from so unpromising a quarter.....^ 
Mas J after I have been twice passed by^ neglected bj^ 
men of my own nation and religiony bound by so many 
iies to assist mt!, left here friendless and unpi tied both 
iby ajiriest and a Levite^ men iv hose profession and Jiu^ 
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prrhr advantages of knowledge could not leave them in 
the dark^ in what manner they shonld discharge thi$ 

debt which my condition claims after this whai 

hopes ? what expectations from a passenger^ not only a 
stranger ^....but a Samaritan^ released from all obltga^ 
' tions to me^ and, by a national dislike, inflamed by mU" 
tualill-ojffices,now made my enemy, and more likely to 
rejoice at the evils which have fallen upon mcy than to 
stretch forth a hand to save me from them ? 

It is no unnatural soliloquy to imagine : But the 
a6lions of generous and compassionate tempers 
bafRe all little reasonings about them. ».. True cha- 
rity) in the apostle's description, as it is kind, and 
is not easily provoked, so- it manifested this cha- 
ra6ler here ;....for we find, when he came where 
he was, and beheld his distress,... .ail the unfriend- 
ly passions, which at another time might have 
rose within him, now utterly forsook him, and 
fled : When he saw his misfortunes....he forgot his 
enmity towards the man— -—dropped all the preju- 
dices whicli education had planted against him, 
and, in the room of them, all that was good and 
compassionate was suflered to speak in his behalf* 
In benevolent natures, the impulse to pity is so 
sudden, that,like instruments ofmnsic, which obey 
the touch....the obje6ls which are fitted to excite 
such impressions, work so instantaneous an effedly 
that you would think the will was scarce concern- 
ed, and that the mind was altogether passive in 
the sympathy which h«r own goodness has excited. 
The truth is,«...the soul is generally, in such cases, 
so busily taken up, and wholly engrossed by the 
objedt of pity, that she does not attend to her own 
operations, or take leisure to examine the princi- 
ples upon which she adls So thatthe^maritan, 

tho* the moment he, saw him had compassion on 
him, yet, sudden as the emotion is represented, 
you are not to imagine that it was mechanical, 
but tiiat there wsls a settled principU oi\^>3im^vV{ 
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and goodness which operated within him^ ^d ia- 
flucnced not only the first impulse of kindness^ 
but the continuation of it throughout the rest of 
60 engaging a behavlor*M..^And because it is $v~ 
pleasure to look into a good mind, and trace out^ 
as far as one is able, what passes within it on such 
occasion^), I shall beg leave, for a moment, i^ 
state an account of what was likely to pass in his, 
and in what manner so distressful a case would 
necessarily work upon such a disposition. 

As he approached the place where the unfortui 
nate man lay, the instant he beheld him, no doubt) 
some such train of refle6lions as this would sise 
in his mind. " Good God I what a spe^lacleof 
^^ misery do I behold....a man ^(lipped of his rai- 
"ment....wounded.... lying languishing before mc 
" upon the^round, just ready to expire,. ...without 
." the comfort of a friend to support him in his last 
" agonies, or the prospe<5l of an hand to close his 
« eyes when his pains are over. Rut perhaps 
" my concern should lessen, when I reflect on the 
" relations in which we stand to each other — that 
*' he is a Jew, and 1 a Samaritan.— But are we not 
" still both men— partakers of the same nature-— 
" and subje<5t to the same evils ? — Let me change 
*' conditions with him for a moment, and consider, 
** had his lot befallen me as 1 journeyed in the 
*' way, what measure 1 should have expe6lcd at 
" his hand — Should I wish, when he beheld me 
" wounded and half dead, that he should shut up 
*' his bowels of compassion from me, and double 
*' the weight of my miseries, by pas«ing by and 
" leaving them unpitied ?— But 1 am a stranger 
" to the man : — Be it so ;— but I am no stranger 
** to his condition— misfortunes are of no particu- 
" laf tribe or nation, but belong to us all, and have 
" a general claim upon us, without distintflion of 
"climate, country, or religion. Besides, tho' I 
<< am a stranger-— it is no fault of his that I do 
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"not know him, and therefore unequitable he 
" should suffer by it. — Had I known him, possibly^ 
"I should have had cause to love and pity him 
" the more — for aught I know, he is some one of 
" uncommon merit, whose life is rendered stili 
"more precious, as the lives and happiness of 
"others may be involved in it : Perhaps at this 
" instant that he lies here forsaken, in all this 
" misery, a whole virtuous family is joyfiilly look* 
" ing for his return, and affeclionaiely countini^ 
" the hours of his delay. Oh I did they know 
"what evil had befallen him— how would they 
"fly to succor him !— Let me then hasten to sup* 
" ply those tender offices of binding up his wounds^ 

"and carrying him to a place of safety or, if 

" that assistance comes too late, I shall comfort 
" him at least in his last hour— >and, if I can do 
" nothing else, — I'shall soften his misfortunes, 
" by dropping a tear of pity over them." 

It is almost necessary to imagine the good Sa- 
maritan was inEuehced by some such thoughts as 
these, from the uncommon generosity of his be- 
havior, which is represented by our Saviour as 
operating like the warm zeal of a brother, mixed 
with the affedlionate discretion and care of a pa- 
rent, who was not satisfied with taking him under 
his prote6lion, and supplying his present wants, 
but in looking forwards for him, and taking care 
that his wants should be supplied, when he should 
be gone, aild no longer near to befriend him. 

■I think there needs no stronger argument to 
prove how universally and deeply the seeds of this 
virtue of compassion are planted in the heart of 
man, than in the pleasure we take in such repre- 
sentations ef it : And, tho' some men have repre- 
sented humannature in other colors, (tho*to what 
end 1 know not), that the matter of fa6l is so strong 
against them, that, from the general propensity 
to pity the unfortunate, wc express th^il ^e;Tv^^\A!c^'A. 
Vol. hi. D 
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l^y the word humanity, as if it was inseparable 
from our nature. That it is not inseparable, I 
have allowed in the former part of this discourse, 
from some reproachful instances of selfish tem- 
pers, which seem to take part in nothing beyond 
themselves ; yet I am persuaded, and affirm, it is 
still so great and noble a part of our nature, that 
^. man must dQ great violence to himself, and 
suffer many a painful confli6l, before he has 
brought himself to a different disposition, 

It is observable in the foregoing account, that, 
when the priest came to the place where he was, 
he passed by on the other side.-p-He might have 
passed by, you will say, v/ithout turning aside.T^ 
No ; there is a secret shame which attends every 
9^6i of inhumanity, not to be conquered in the 
liardest natures ; so that, as in other cases, so 
especially in this,'many a man will .do a cruel a6t, 
who, at the same time, would blush to look you 
in the face, and is forced to turn aside, before he 
can have a heart to execute his purpose. 

Inconsistent creature that man is ! who, at that 
instant that he does what is wrong, is not able to 
withhold his testimony to wh^t is good and praise-p 
worthy. 

J have now done with the parable, which was 
the first part proposed to be considered in this dis- 
course ; and should proceed to the second, which 
so naturally falls from it, of exhorting you,as our 
SJaviour did the lawyer upon it, to go and do so 
likewise : But I have been so copious in my re- 
fledlions upon the story itself, that 1 find 1 have 
insensibly incorporated into them almost all that I 
s^hould have said here,in recommending so amiable 
an example ; by which means, I hare unawares, 
anticipated the task I proposed.— I shall therefore 
detain you no longer than with a single remark 
Vpon the subje6l in general, which is this : — It is 
observable in many places of scripture, that ou^ 
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\)ie3sed SavioIjr, in describing the day of judg* 
ment, does it in such a manner, as if the great in- 
quiry, then, was to relate principally to this one 
virtue of compassion— and as if our final sentence^ 
at that solemnity, was lo be pronounced exactly 
according' to the degrees of it. " I was auhungcr- 
'^^d^tand ye gave me meat — thirsty, and ye gave 
" me drink — naked, and ye clothed me — 1 was 
•* sick, and ye visited me-^— »in prison, and ye came 
" unto me.'^ Not that wc are to Imagine from 
thence, as if any other go6dor evil a6lion should 
then be overlooked by the eye bf the all-seeing 
Judge ; but barely to intimate to us, that a cha- 
ritable and benevolerttdisposhion is so. principal 
and ruling a part of a nlan's charac\er, as to be a 
considerable test, by Itself, of the wiiole frame and 
temper of his mind, with which all other virtues 
und vices respedlively rise and fail, and will almost 

necessarily be connecled. ^TcU me, therefore, 

of a compassionate man — ^you represent to me a 
inan of a thousand other good qualities — on whom 
1 can depend— whom I may safely trust with my 
wife— -my children, my fortune, and reputation* 
It is for thisj^as the apostle argues from the same 
principle—^** that he will not commit adultery— 
" that he will not kill — that he will not steal— 
" that he will not bear fulse witness." That is, 
the sorrows which are stirred up in mens hearts 
by such trespasses, are so tenderly felt by a com- 
passionate man, that it is not in his power, or his 
nature, to commit them. 

So that, well might he conclude, that charity, 
by which he means, love to our neighbor, was the 
end of the commandment, and that whosoever 
fulfilled it, had fulfilled the law. 

Now, to God, &c. Amen* 
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Self-knowledge, 

2 s A s4 u I L XII. 7. lit part. 

And Nathan said ttnto David, ITiou art thcWttaitm 

^"^HERE is no historical passage in scripture, 
- wiiich gives a more remarkable instance of 
the deceitfulness of the heart of man to itself, and 
-of how little we truly know of ourselves, than this, 
>vhcrein David is convi6led out of his own mouti), 
and is led by the prophet to condemn and pro* 
nounce a severe judgment upon another , for an 
-S16I of injustice which he had passed over in him- 
self, ana possibly reconciled to his own con- 
science. To know one's self, one would think, 
could be no very difficult lesson ; — for who, you 
will say, can be truly ignorant of himself, and the 
true disposition of his own heart?— If a man thinks 
•at all, he cannot be a stranger to what passes 
there— -he must be conscious of his own thoughts 
jind desires ; he must remember-bis pastpursuits^ 
and the true springs and motives, which, in gene- 
i*al, h^ve dire^ed the actions of his life : He may 
hang out false colors, and deceive the world ; bu,t 
how can a man deceive himself? That a man can 
—is evident, because he daily does so. — Scripture 
tells us, and gives us many historical proofs of it, 

Ijesides this to which the text refers, " That 

'^ the heart of man is treacherous to itself, and 
*' deceitful above all things ;" and experience., 
-and every hour's commerce with the world, con- 
firms the truth of this seeming paradox, " That 
•*' tho* man is the only creature endowed with re- 
** fle6\ion, and consequently, qualified to know the 
*' most of himself,— -yet, so it happens, that he 
** generally knows the least— ^and v.ith all th« 
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*^ power which God has given him, of turning his 
" eyes inward upon himself, and taking notice of 
" ihe chain of his own thoughts and desires— yet, 
"in fa6\, he is generally so inattentive, but al- 
" ways so partial an pbserver of what passes, that 
" he is as much, nay, often a much greater stran- 
"ger to his own disposition and true chara6\er| 
** than all the world besides." 

By what means he is brought under so mani* 
fest a delusion, and how he suffers himself to be 
so grossly imposed upon, in a point which he is 
capable of knowing so much better than others> 
is not hard to give an account of; nor need we seek 
farther for it, than amongst the causes which arc * 
every day perverting his reason, and misleading 
him. We are deceived in judging of ourselves^ 
just as we are in judging of other things, when 
our passions and inclinations are called in as coun- 
sellors ; and We suffer ourselves to see and reason 
just so far, and ne farther, than they give us leave* 
How hard do we find it to pass an equitable and 
sound judgment in a matter where our interest is ~ 
deeply concerned I— And even where there is the 
remotest consideration of self, conne6led with the 
point before us, what a strange bias does it hang, 
upon our minds, and how difficult is it to disen- 
gage our judgments entirely from it ?— With what 
relu6tance are we brought to think evil of a friend, 
whom we have long loved and esteemed ? and, 
tho' there happen to be strong appearances against 
him, how apt are we to overlook, or put favorable 
constru6Uons upon them, and even sometimes, 
ivhen our zeal and friendship transport us, to as- 
sign the best and kindest motives for the worst 
atid most unjustifiable parts of his condu6l ? 
We are still worse casuists,and the deceit is pro- 
portionably stronger with a man,when he is going 

to judge of himself-. that dearest ot a\Vp^v\Av:s^ 

— »a closeJjr 9onne6itd with him— ao muOci ;ixA 

D 2 
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so long beloved of whom he has so early con- 
ceived the highest opinion and esteeim, and with 
whose merit he has all along, no doubt, found 
so much reason to be contented. — It is not an 
easy matter to be severe, where there is such an 
impulse to be kind, or to efface at once all the 
tender impressions in favor of so old a friend» 
which disable us from thinking of him as he isj 
^nd seeing him in the light> may be, in >wliich 
every one else sees him. 

So that, however easy this knowledge of one's 
-self may appear at first sight,. it is otherwise when 
we come to examine — since, not only in pra^lice^ 
but even in speculation and theory, wefind it one 
of the hardest and most painful lessons. — Some of 
the earliest instruQors of mankind, no doubt,found 
it so too, and, for that -reason, soon saw the ne- 
cessity of laying such a stress upon this great 
precept of self-knowledge, which, for its excellent 
wisdom and usefulness, many of ihem supposed 
to be a divine diredlion,— that it came down from 
•heaven, and comprehended -the whole circle both 
•of the knowledge and the duty of man.— -And 
indeed, their zeal might easily be allowed in se 
high an encomium upon the attainment of. a vir- 
tue, the want of which so often baffled their in- 
stru6tion.s, and rendered their endeavors of re- 
forming the heart vain and useless. For, who 
could think of a reformation of the faults within 
him, who knew not where they lay, or could set 
about corredling, till he had first come to a sense 
•of the defe6ls which required.it ? 

But this was a point always much easier recom- 
mended by public instructors, than shown how to 
be put in .pra6lice ; and therefore, others, who 
equally sought the reformation of mankind, ob- 
; serving that this dire6t road which led to it was 
- guarded on all sides by self-love, and consequently 
vfir/ di&cultto open fu^ces^^ $^uiouadou^.t)ii^ 
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a different and naore artfulaourse was requisite :— 
As they had not strength to remove this flattering 
passion, which stood in their way, and blocked up 
all the passages to the heart> they endeavored, by 
•stratagem, to get beyond it, and, by a skilful ad« 
dress, if possible, to deceive it.— This gave rise 
to the early manner of conveying their instruc- 
tions in parables, fables, and such sort of indirect 
applications, which, tho' they could not conquer 
^his principle of sel^love, yet often laid it asleep, 
•or, at least, over-reached it for a few momenta, 
till a just judgment 'Could .be procured. 

The prophet Nathan seems to have been a great 
master in this way of address. — David had greatly 
^displeased God, by two grievous sins which he had 
^committed ; and theprophet's commission was, to 
go and bring him to a convi6\ion of them, and 
touch his heart with a sense of guilt for wliat he 
had done against the honor and life of Uriah. 

The holy man knew, that was it any one's case 
^but David's own, no man would have been so 
quick-sighted in discerning the nature of the in- 
jury,--more ready to have redrjessed it^— or who 
would have felt more compassion for the party 
•who had suffered it than he himself. 

Instead therefore, of declaring the real, intention 

of his errand, by a dire6l accusation and reproof 

'for the £rimes he had committed, he comes to him 

with a fi6titious complaint, of a cruel a6l of injus- 

^tice done by another ; and accordingly, he frames 

a case,— not so parallel to David's as he suppos- 

<£d would awaken his suspicion, and prevent a pati- 

^ent and candid hearing,--and yet not so void of 

iresemblance^ in the main circumstances, as to fail 

<of striking him, when shown in a proper light. 

And Nathan came and said unto him, '^ There 
*** were two men in one city, the one rich, and the 
*^*qther poor-r-the rich man had exceeding tnaa^ 

^!!'.^^ Aod Jterife; but i^jfOQv jxubX^^^ii^^wS^xs^ 
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save one little ewe-lamb, which he had bought 
" and nourished up— and it grew up together with 
" him and with his children — it did eat of his 
" own meat, and drank of his own cup, and lay 
" in his bosom, and was unto him as a daugh- 
« ter ■■ a nd there came a traveller unto the rich 
*' man, and he spared to take of his own flock 
" and of his own herd to dress for the way-faring 
" man that was come unto him, but too)t the pooB 
" man*.s famb, and dressed it for the man that was 
" come unto htm." 

The case was drawn up with great judgment 
and beauty,— —the several minute circumstances 
which heightened the injury, so truly affe6ling— * 
and so strongly urged, that it would have been 
impossible for any man, with a previous sense of 
guilt upon his mind, to have defended himself 
from some degree of remorse, which it must ha» 
tu rally have excited. 

The story, though it spoke only of the injustice 
and oppressive a6tofanother man,— yet it pointed 
to what he had lately done himself, with all the 
circumstances of its aggravation :—— And withal, 
the whole was so tenderly addressed to the heart 
and passions, as to kitidlei, at once, the utmost 
horror and indignation* And so it did,— but not 
against the proper person. In his transport, he 
forgot himself ;— his anger greatly kindled a- 
gainst the man,— ^nd he said unto Nathan, ^^ Ad 
'< the Lord liveth the man that hath done this 
*' thing shall surely die ; and he shall restore the 
<< lamb fourfold^ because he did this thing, and 
** because he had no pity-.'* 

It can scarce be doubted here, but that David's 
anger was real, and that he was what he appeared 
to be, greatly provoked and exasperated against 
the offender : And, indeed, his sentence against 
him, proves he was so above measure. For, to 
punish the man with 4^aXh) vxud obU^^^vtaU) re- 
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iftore fourfold besides, was highly uncquitable,and 
not only disproportionexl to the ofFence, but far 
Above the utmost ri^or and seventy of the law, 
which allowed a much softer atonement, requir- 
ing, in such a ca&e, no more than an ample resti- 
tution and recompence in kind« The judgment^ 
however seems to have been truly sincere, and 
well-meant.; and bespoke rather the honest rash- 
ness of an unsuspicious judge, than the cool, de- 
termination of a conscious and ^.uUty man, who 
inew he was going to pass sentence upon himself* 

1 take notice of this particular, because it places 
this instance of self-deceit, which is the subjeQ of 
the discourse, in the strongeatlight, and fully de- 
monstrates the truth of a fa6l in this great man, 
which happens every day among ourselvt^s, name- 
ly that a man may be guilty of very bad and dis- 
lionest a6>ion8, and yet rcfle6t so little, or so par- 
tially^ upon what he has done, as to keep his con* 
science free^ not only from guilt, but even the re- 
motest ^mspici on s that he is the man which in 
truth he is, and what the tenor and evidence of 
his life demonstrate. If we look into the world 
— David*s is no uncommon case ;— -we see some 
one or other perpetually copying this bad original) 
—sitting in judgment upon himself,— hearing his 
own cagse^ and not knowing what he is doing; 
haaty in passing sentence, and even executing it 
too, with wrath, upon the person of another, 
when, in the language of the prophet, one might 
say to him, with justice, " Thou art the man/* 

Of the mapjr revengeful, covetous, false, and 
ill-natured persons which we complain of in the 
world, tho^ we all join in the cry against thcm-^ 
what man amongst us singles out himself as a 
criminal, or ever once takes it into his head that 
ihe adds to the number ?-— or, where is there a man 
so bad) who would not think it the hardest and 
most unfair imputation, to have any of iVvos^^^x^ 
•licular riecs Jaid to his charge ? 
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' If he has the symptoms never eo strong upotl 
him, which he would pronounce infallible in an- 
other, 'they are indications of no such malady ia 
himself-i-He sees, what no one else sees, some se- 
cret and flattering circumstances in his favor* 
vi^hich, no doubt, make a wide difference betwixt 
his case and the party^s Which he condemns. 

What other man speaks so often and vehement- 
ly against the vice of pride, sets the weakness of 
it in a more odious light, or is more hurt with it 
in another, than the proud man himself? It is the 
same with the passionate, the designing, the am- 
bitious, and some other common charaflert in* 
life ; and being a consequence of the nature of* 
such vices, and almost inseparable from them,th^ 
effc(5ts of it are generally so gross and absurd, that, 
where pity does not forbid, it is pleasant to observe? 
and trace the cheat through the several turning* 
and windings of the heart, and detect it thro' att 
the shapes and appearances which it puts on« 

Next to these instances of self-deceit, atid utter 
ignorance of our true disposition a.nd charafitcfj 
which appear in not seeing that in ourselves which 
shocks us in another man ; there is another spe- 
cies still more dangerous and delusive, and which 
the more guarded perpetually fall into, from the 
judgrpents they make of different vices, according 
to their age and complexion, and the various ebbs 
and flows of their passions and desires. 

To conceive this, let any man look into his own 
heart, and obse;*ve in how different a degree of 
detestation numbers of actions stand there, though 
equally bad and vicious in themselves : He will 
soon find, that such of them as strong inclination 
or custom has prompted him to commit, are gc* 
nerally dressed out and painted with all the false 
beauties which a soft and flattering hand can gi^ 
them J and that the others, to which he feels no 
propensity, appear at once, naked and deformcdj 
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surrounded with all the true circumstances of 
their folly and dishonor. 

When David surprized Saul sleeping in the 
cave, and cut off the skirt of his robe, we read, his 
heart smote him foi' what he had done.* — Strange, 
it smote him not in this matter of Uriah, where it 
bad so much stronger reason to take the alarm 1— 
A whole year had almost passed, from the first 
commission of this injustice, to the time the pro« 
phet was sent to reprove him ;— ^and wc read not 
once of any remorse or compun<51ion of heart for 
vhat he haxi done ; and it is not to be doubted, 
had the same prophet met him when he was re* 
turning up out of the cave, — and told him, that, 
scrupulous and conscientious as he then seemed, 
and thought himself to be, that he was deceiving 
himself, and was capable of committing the foul- 
est and most dishonorable actions ;— that he 
should one day murder a faithful and a valiant ser*- 
vant, whom he ought in jusjice, to have loved an4 

honored ; that he should, without pity, first 

wound him in the tcnderest part, by taking away 
bis dearest possession — and then unmercifully and 
treacherously rob him of his life. — Had Nathan, 
ip a prophetic spirit, foretold to David, that he 
was capable of this, and that he should one day 
actually do it, and from no other motive but the 
momentary gratification of a base and unworthy 
passion, he would have received the predi6\ion 
with horror, and said, possibly, with Hazael, upon 
just such another occasion, and with the same 
ignorance of hiniseUy'^lVhat ! is thy servant a dog, 
that he should do this great thing ? And yet, in all 
likelihood, at that very time, there wanted nothing 
but the same degree of temptation, and the same 
opportunity^ to induce him to the sin, which af* 
tisrwards overcame him. 

Thus the case stands with us still. When the 
passions ^re yf?^m%df and the sin wh'icVv ^y^^^wX.^ 
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ilself exa6lly tallies ta the desire, observe how imf- 
petuously a man will rush into it, and a6l against 
all principles of honor, justice, and mercy.— Talk 
to him the moment after upon the nature of ano- 
ther vice to which he is not addi6led, and from 
which, perhaps, his age, his temper, or rank in 
life, secure him ; take netice how well he reason^^ 
—with what equity he determines— what an ho- 
nest indignation and sharpness he expresses a- 
gainst it, and how insensibly his anger kindles 
against the man who has done this thing* 

Thus are we nice in grains and scntples, — but 
knaves in matters of a pound weight ;— everjr day 
straining at knats, yet swallowing camels ;— mise- 
rably cheating ourselves, and torturing our rea- 
son, to bring us in such a report of the sin> as 
suits the present appetite and inclination* 

Most of us are aware of, and pretend to detest, 
the bare-faced instances of that hypocrisy by which 
we deceive others ; but few of us are upon our guard 
to see that more fatal hypocrisy by which we de- 
ceive & over-reach our own hearts. It is afiattering 
and dangerous distemper, which h^as undone thou- 
sands ;— we bring the seeds of it along with ua in- 
to the world — they insensibly grow up with us from 
our childhood,— they lie long concealed and undis- 
turbed, and have generally got such deep root in 
our natures, by the time we are come to years of 
understanding andreftecVion that it requires all we- 
have got to defend ourselves from their effe6ls« 

To make the case stilt worse on our sides, it is- 
with this,as with every grievous distemper of the' 
body, — the remedies are dangerous and doubtful 
in proportion to our mistakes and ignorance of 
the cause : For, in the instances of self deceit, 
tho* the head is sick, and the whole heart faint, 
the patient seldom knows what he ails :— Of all 
the things we know and learn, this necessary 
knowledge ^comes to us the last. 
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Upon what principjes it happens thusi I bave 
endeavored to lay open in the first part of this 
disc»)ttrse ; which 1 conclude with a serious ex* 
hortation to struggle against them ; which we can 
only hope to dO) by conversing more and oftner 
with ourseiveS) than the business and diversions 
of the world generally give us leave. 

We have a cbain of thoughts, deslres« engage- 
ments and idlenesses^ which perpetually turn upon 
us in their proper time and order<-^— r-let us, X be- 
seech youy assign and set apart some small por- 
tion of the day for this purpose,-^of retiring into 
ourselves, and searching into the dark corners and 
recesses of the heart, and taking notice of wjiat 
is passing there. If a man can bring himself to 
do this task with a curious and impartial eye, he 
will quickly find, the fruits of it will more thaA 
recoinpense his time and labor. He will see se- 
veral irregularities and unsuspe6te.d passions 
within him, which he never was aware of ;r— he 
.will discover in his progress, many secret turn- 
ings aad windings in his heart to which he was 4 
stranger, which now gradually open and disclose 
themselves to him upon a nearer view ; in these 
labyrinths, he will trace out such hidden springs 
and motives for niany of his most applauded ac- 
tions, as will make him rather sorry^ and asham* 
ed of himself than proudp 

In a word) he will understand his errors^ and 
Ibca see the necessity, with David, of Ijnp.loring 
God to cleanse him from his secret faults-r-and 
with some hope and confidence to say, with this 
great man after his couvidlion — r^" Try me, O 
** God } and seek the ground of my heart, — prove 
" ine, and examine my thoughts,Tf»look well if 
*' there be any way of wickedness in ui^, ai>4 
^'Jeadmc in the way everlasiting.*' 
Jiow, to Gon the father, &c. &c> 
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X HE Sermon, with the following Do* 
dication to the Lord Bishop of Garfish^ 
^l^en Dean of Tqrk^ was printed soi^c yeaqsi 
ago, but was read by very few ; it i| 
therefore reprinted in this colle^ipn. 



TO THE 



VERY REVERE^!) 

RICHARD OSBALDESfON, D. D^ 

DEAN or YORK* 

1. HAVE taken the liberty to inscribe 
this discourse to you, in testimony of the 
great respect which I owe your character 
in genersd, and from a sense of what is due 
to It in particular from every member of 
HitCburcbo/rORK. 

I wish I had as good a reason for doing 
tiiat, which has given me the opportunity 
of making so public and just an acknow- 
ledgment : Being afraid there can be little 
left to be said upon the subjeft of Charity^ 
which has not been often thought, and 
much better expressed, by many who have 
^one before : And indeed it seems so 
beaten and common a path, that it is not 
an easy matter for a new-comer to distin- 
^ish himself in it, by any thing, except 
tiie novelty of his Fehiclc* 



$2 DEDICATION. 

I beg, however, sir, your kind accc 
ance of it, and of the motives which h 
induced me to address it to you ; one 
which, I cannot conceal, in justice to i 
self, because it has proceeded from 
sense of many favors and civilities wh 
I have received from you. 

I am, 

REV£Rf:i5rD Sir, 

Your tnost obliged, 

and faithful, 

humble servant, 

LAURENCE STERK] 
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SERMON V- . 

The case of Elijah and the Widow of Za* 
rephath, confidered. A charity sermon. 

I. SING »y XVII. l6« 

And the barrel of meal wasted noi^ neither did the 
cruse of ail fatly according to the word oftlu Lord^ 
which he spake by the prophet Elijahs 

THE words of our text are the record of a 
miracle wrought in behalf of the widow of 
2arephath, who had charitably taken Elijali un- 
der her roof} and administered unto him in a time 
of great scarcity :and distress. There is some- 
thing v«ry interesting and affedlionate in the man- 
ner this story is related in holy writ 4 and as it 
concludes with a second still more remarkable 
preof of Go]>*s favor to the same person, in the 
restoration ofiier dead son to life, one cannot but 
consider both miracles as rewards of that a6l of 
piety, wrought by infinite power, and left upon re- 
cord in scripture, not merely as testimonies of 
the prophet's divine mission, but likewise as two 
encouraging instances of God Almighty's bles- 
sing upon works of charity and benevolence. 

Iti this vieWf I have made clioice of this piece of 
'sacred story, which I shall beg leave to make use 
'of as the gsound-work for an exhortation to chari<- 
ty in general : And^ that it may better answer the 
particular purpose of this solemnity, I will endea- 
vor to enlarge upon it with such refie6Uofts, as, I 
trust in God, will excite some sentiments of com- 
passion which may ibe profitable to so pious ^ 
tdesign. 

Elijah bad fled from two 'dreadful evils, the ap- 
proach of a famine, and the persecution of Ahab^ 
4Ui ^cnrfts^d cnepj j and, in obedieoce to the 4;oift« 

iE 2 
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xnand of Gov, had hid himself by itit brook Cfie« 
rith) that is before Jordan. In this safe and peaces 
ful solitude, blessed whh d^Cily Bi^k» of Gos*» 
providence, the holy man dii?elt free, both from the 
cares and glories of the M^orld : By ^iracHlOXi^ 
impulse, the ravens brought htm bread andjlesh in $h€ 
mornings and bread and flesh in the evenings and h0 
drank of the brook } tiH by continuance of droughty 
(the windows of heaven being shut up in those 
days for three years and six months, which wa» 
the natural cause likewise of the famine,) it earner 
to pass, after a while, that the brooks the grett 
fountain of support, dried up ; and he » again 
diredled by the word of the Lord v^here to betafco 
himself for shelter. He is commanded to arise 
and go to Zarephath, which belongeth to Ztdoiiy 
with an assurance that he had disposed the h«aFt 
of a widow woman there to sustain hisi. 

The prophet follows the caR of hi» Go» ^*-Thtr 
aame hand which brought him to the gate of the 
city, had led also the poor widow out of her doorsf 
oppressed with sorrow. She had come forth up^ 
on a melancholy errand, to make preparation to 
eat her last meal, and share it with her child^ 

No doubt, she had long fenced against this traH 
gical event, with all the thrifty management which 
self-preservation and parental love could inpire | 
full, no doubt, of cares, and many tender appre- 
hensions, lest her tender stock should fail them 
before the return of plenty* 

But as she was a widow, having lost the onl]f 
faithful friend who would best have assisted her in 
this virtuous struggle, the present necessity of the 
times at length overcame her ; and she was just 
falling down an easy prey to it, when: Elijah came 
to the place where she was. And he called unto 
hery andsaid^ Fetch me^I praj thecy a little water in a 
vtsseiy that I may drink. And as she was going 9a 

fetch itf Af calhd unt9 ijir^ and sfti^) Bring m^j Ipray 
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thesj a morsel of bread in thine hand. And she said^ 
as the Lord thy God livtthj I have not a cake, but u 
handful of meal in a barrel^ and a little oil in a cruse^ 
andj behold I am gathering two sticksj that I may gB 
and dress it for me and my sonj that we may eat i# 
end die% And Elijah said unto her. Fear not, but gv 
-and do as thou hast said : But make me thereof a lit' 
tie cake first ^ and bring it unto me, and after make for 
thee and for thy son* For thus saith the Lord God of 
Israelj The barrel of meal shall not waste, neither 
thall the cruse of oil fat l^ until the day that the Lord 
4endeth rain upon the earths 

True charity is always unwilling to lihd excu« 
ftes«*->else here was a fair opportunity of pleading 
many : She might have insisted over again upon 
her situation^ which necessarily tied up her hands ^ 
* ■ ■■■ she might have urged the unreasonableness 
«f the request ;■ ■■ that she was reduced to the 
lowest extremity already f and that it was contra^ 
ry to justice^ and the first law of nature, to rob 
herself and child of their last morsel} and give it 
to a strangen 

But, in genefou^ spirits, compassion is some^ 
times more than a balance for self preservation* 

For, as God certainly interwove that friendly- 
softness in our nature, to be a check upon too 
great a propensity towards self-love^^so it seemed 
to operate here»«»«For it is observable, that, tho* 
the prophet backed his request with the promise 
of an immediate recompense, in multiplying her 
stock ; yet it is not evident she was influenced at 
all by that temptation* For if she had, doubtlesa 
it must have wrought such a mixture of self-inie^ 
rest into the motive of her compliance, as must 
greatly have allayed the merit of the a6lion« But 
this, I say^ does not appear, but rather the con- 
trary, from the refle6Uon she makes upon the 
whole, in the last verse of the chapter, ^ow fy 
4kis 1 know that thou art a man of God^ and that^ the^ 
wrd ^thg hrdin thj mouth is trufhi^ 
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Besides, as she was an inhabitant of Zarepha 
(or> as it is called by bt* Luke, Sarepta, subjc 
to Sidon, the metropolis of Phenicia, witho 
the bounds of God's people), she had been broug 
^up in gross darkness and idolatry, in utter ign 
ranee of the Lord God of Israel : Or, if she hi 
heard of his name, which is all that seems pr 
bable, she had been taught to misbelieve the mig 
ty wonders of his hand, and was still less like 
to believe his prophet* 

Moreover, she might arg^e, if this man, I 
some secret mystery of his own, or through tl 
fxiwep of his God, is able to procure so pretern 
tural a supply for me, whence comes it to pas 
that he now stands in want himself, oppress^ 
both with hunger and thirst ? 

It appears, therefore, that she m«st have b^ 
wrought upon by an unmixed principle of hum 
nity....— She looked upon him as a feilow-partn 
almost in the same affli6iion with herself. SI 
considered he had come a weary pilgrimage, in 
sultry climate, through an exhausted countr 
•where neither bread or water ^were to be had,b 
by adts of liberality*— 'That he had come an u 
known traveller ; and, as a hard heart never wao 
a pretence, that this circumstance, which shou 
rather have befriended, might have helped to o 
press him.-^She considered, (for charity is ev 
fruitful in kind reasons), that he was now far fro 
his own country, and had strayed out of the rea< 
of the tender offices of some one who affedlionat 
ly mourned his absence-^Her heart was touch< 
with pity— She turned in silence, and went a 
did according as he had said* And behold, both si 
Mid hej and her house^ did eat many days ; or, as 
the margin, one whole year* And the barrel 
meal wasted not^ neither did the cruse of oil fail ^ un 
the day that God sent ruin upon the tarth. 

Though it may not s«eia necessary to raise co 
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jedlures here upon this event, yet it is natural to 
suppose, the danger of the famine being thus un« 
expedledly got over, that the mother began to 
look hopefully forwards upon the rest of her days* 
There were many widows in Israel at that time* 
when the heavens were shut up for three years 
aad six months ; yet, as St. Luke observes, to none 
of them was the prophet sent^ save to this widow of 
Sarepta. In all likelihood, she would not be the 
last in making the same observation, and drawing 
from it some flattering conclusion in favor of her 
son.— >-^-Many a parent would build high upon a 
worse foundation. ■ ■ " bince the Gcd of Israel 
** has thus sent his own messenger to us in our 
'< distress, to pass by so many houses of his own 
^ people^ and stop at mine, to save it, in so mira« 
*^ culous a manner, from destruction,«-Kloubtle8S 
^this is but an earnest of his future kind inten- 
" tions to us ; at least, his goodness has decreed 
^ to comfort my old agei by the long life and 
'^ health of my son t^-But perhaps he has some- 
" thing greater still in store for him, and I shall 
^live to see the same hand hereafter crown his 
^' head with glory and honor." We may natur- 
ally suppose her innocently carried away with 
such thoughts, when she is called back by an un- 
expedted distemper which surprizes her son, andy 
in one moment, brings down all her hopes— /or his 
sickness was so sore^ that there was no breath left 
in him**^ 

The expostulations of immoderate grief are sel* 
dom just. ■ For, though Elijah had already pre- 
served her son, as well as herself, from immedi- 
ate death, and was the last cause to be suspecfted of 
so sad an accident »— yet the passionate mother^ 
in the first transport, challenges him as the author 
of her misfortunes ; as if he had brought 
down sorrow upon a house, which had so hos- 
pitably sheltered him* The prophet was too full 
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of compassion » to make rep1}r to so unkind ati ae* 
cusation. He takes th« dead child 011^ of his m^^ 
ther's bosom^ and laid him upon his oKvn bed ; and 
he cried unto the LoRDy and saidy Lord my God / 
h§st thou brought evil upon the widow with whom Jt 
Rejourn, by slaying her son ? " Is this the reward 
*^ of all her charity and goodness ? Thou hast be* 
" fore this robbed her of a dear partner of all het 
*' joys, and all her cares ; and now that she is a 
** widow^ and has most reason to expert thy pro* 
^^ te£lion, behold, thou hast withdrawn her last 
** prop ;— thou hast taken away her child, the 
•' only stay she had to rest on.'*— -^nt^ Elijah cried 
unto GoDf and saidy Lord my GoDy I pray thee% 
Ut this child* s soul come into fUm again* 
. The prayer was urgent, and bespoke the distress 
of an human mind, deeply suffering in the mis* 
fortunes of another*— ——Moreover his heart was 
rent with other passions ;— >he was zealous for the 
naine and honor of his God, and thought not 
only his omnipotence, but his glorious attribute of 
inercy concerned in the event 1 For, oh ! with 
what triumph would the prophets of Baal retort 
his own bitter taunt, and say, his God was tit her 
t^alkingt or he was pursuing^ or was in a journey ; or^ 
peradventure he slepty and should have been awaked.^'^ 
lie was moreover involved in the success of his 

prayer himself ; honest minds are most hurt 

by scandal : — And he was afraid, lest so foul an 
one, so unworthy of his chara<fter, might arise a^ 
xnong the Heatheui who would report with plea- 
sure, <' Lo, the widow of Zarephath, took the mes- 
^ senger of the Go2>of Israel under her roof, and 
^< kindly entertained him, and see how she is re- 
*^ warded ! surely the prophet was ungrateful, he 
*^ wanted power, or, what is worse he wanted pity. 
Besides all this, he pleaded not only the cause 
of the widow, it was the cause of charity itself, 
which had received a deep wound already^ anc) 
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Vould suffci* still morcy should Cod deny it thii 
testimony of his flavor. So xheLqRD hearkened Ufim 
to the voice ofElijahj and the soul of the child came 
into hint again^ and he revived^ And Elijah took 
the (hildy and brought him dov>n out c^ the chamber 
into the ho^se% and delivered him unto his mother : 
JLnd Elijah saidj see, thj SQn liveth. 

It would be «. pleasure to a good mind, to stop 
iiere a moment, and figure to itself the pi6lure of 
io joyful an event.«--To behold, ononenand, the 
raptures of the parent, overcome with surprize 
^nd gratitude, and imagine how a sudden stroke 
of such impetuous joy must operate on a despair** 
ing countenance, long accustomed to sadness.— « 
To conceive, on the other side of ihepiece^ the ho- 
ly man approi^ching with the child in his arms-n* 
full of honest triumph in his looks, but sweetened 
with all the Hipd sympathy which a gentle nature 
pould overflow with upon so happy an event. It 
U a subje6t one might recommend to the penci) 
pf a great genius *, and would even afford mat- 
ter for description here, but that it would lead us 
too far from the particular purpose, for which ( 
)iave enlarged upon thus much of the story alrea? 
dy ; the chief design of which is, to illustrate by 
» fa6l, what is evident both in reason and scrip- 
ture, that a charitable and good a6\ion is seldom 
ca^t away, but that, even in this life, it is more 
than probable, that what is so scattered, shall be 
gathered again with increase. Cast tliy bread upon 
the waters^ and thou shalt Jind it after many days* 
fie as a father unto the fatherless^ and instead of a 
husband unto their mother : So shalt ifiou be as the 
Son of the Most High, and he will love thee more than 
thy mother doth* Be mindful of good turnsyfor thou 
hnofvest not what evil shall come upon the earth ; and 
vfhen thoufallestj thou shalt find a stay* It shall 
preserve thee from all aJjUction^ and Jig ht for thee 
against thy enemies^ better than a mighty shield amjl 
ft 9tr9^g spear* 
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The great instability of temporal affairs^ and 
constant flu£luation of every thing in this worlds 
afiford perpetual occasions of taking refuge in such 
a security. 

What, by successive misfortunes ; by failinga 
and cross accidents in trade ; by miscarriage of 
projedls :— -What by unsuitable expenses of pa- 
rents, extravagance of children, and the many o- 
ther secret ways whereby riches make themselvet 
wings and fly away ; so many surprising revolu- 
tions do every day happen in families, that it maf 
not seem strange to say, that the posterity of some 
•f the most liberal contributors here, in the chan- 
ges which one century may produce, may possibly 
find shelter under this very plant which they now 
so kindly water* Nay, so quickly sometimes has 
the wheel turn'd round, that many a man has liv- 
ed to enjoy the benefit of that charity which hia 
own piety proje£led. 

But, besides this, and exclusive of the righl 
which God's promise gives it to protection here- 
after, charily and benevolence, in the ordinary 
chain of effcdls, have a natural and more imme- 
diate tendency in themselves, to rescue a man 
from the accidents of the w^orld, by softening the 
hearts and winning every man's wishes to its in« 
terest. W^hen a compassionate man falls, who 
would not pity him ? who, that had power to do 
it, would not befriend and raise him up ? or could 
the most barbarous temper offer an insult to his 
distress, without pain and relu6\ance ?-^So that it 
is almost a wonder that covetousness, even in spite 
of itself, does not sometimes argue a man into 
charity, by its own principle of looking forwards, 
and the firm expectation it would delight in, of 
receiving its own again with usury.— So evident 
is it in the course of GodS providence, and the 
natural stream of things, that a good office, one 
time or other, generally meets with a reward.-*- 
(Uenerally, did 1 say how can it ever fail ?■ 
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bjcsides all thUj so large a share of recoin« 
s so inseparable even from the a€Uon itself. 
,e maa lirho has a tear of tenderness always 
Lo shed orer the unfortunate ; w hoy w ithali 
iy to distril^^tej and willing to communi- 
ask hiniy if the best things which wits have 
: pleasure, have expressed whajL he has felt, 
>y a seasonable kindnes9j he has made the 
f the widow to sing for joj* Mark then tho 
ision^ of unutterable pleasure and harmony- 
looks ; and sayi whether Solomon has not 
the po;nt of true enjoyment in the right 
nrhen l>e declares, " that he ^new no good 
e was in any of the riches or honors of this 
d» but for a man to do good with them in his 

* Nor was it without reason he made this 
ient--»Do\ibUe^s he had found and spen the 
ciency of aU sensual pleasures ; how unable 
lish either a rational or ^ lasting scheme of 
lessj how soon the best ojthem vanished ; 
ss ci?;ccptionabJie in vanity^ but the guilty 
n yanitj and vexation ofspjirh* But that this 

• pure and refined a nature, it burned with- 
nsuming ^ it was figuratively the widowh 
of meal which wasted noty ajid the cruse of oil 
never failed* 

an easy matter to add weight to the testi- 
of the wise pian^ upon the pleasure of do» 
od ; or else the evidence of the philosopher 
rus is very remarkable, whose word in this 
: is the niore to be trusted, beca>U8e a pro<- 

sensualist ; who, amidst all the delicacies 
ipi*ovements of pleasure which ^ luxuriant 
might strike out, still maintained, thfit the 
?ty of enlarging human happiness^ wa» by a 
unication of it to others. 
I if it was necessary here, or there wp.% time 
ine upon this do6line, one ^might farther 
lin, exclusive of the hapt>iness which tho 
'ou IJI. F 
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^nind itself feels in the exercise of this virtue, thu^ 
the very body of man is never in a better statQ 
than when he is most inclined to do goo4 offices } 
'—that as nothing more contributes to health than 
a benevolence of temper, so nothing generally is 
a stronger indication of it. 

And whatseemes to confirm this opinion, isau 
observation, the truth of which must be subnritt 
ted to every one's refledlion— namely— that « dis<» 
inclination and backwardness to do good, is often 
attended, if not produced, by an indisposi^on of 
the animal as well as rational part of us ; So na? 
turally do the soul and body, as in other cases, sc) 
in this, mutually btfricnd, or prey upon ea(:h pr 
ther. And, indeed, setting aside all abstruser rea^ 
soning upon the point, 1 cannot conceive, but 
that the very mechanical motions which maintaiot 
life, must be performed with more equal vigo^ 
and freedom in that man, whom a great ^nd goo4 
soul perpetually inclines to show mercy to thp 
miserable, than they can be in a poor, sordid, self<> 
ish wretch, whose little, contracted heart, melts 
^t no man's alili^ion ;; but sits brooding so intentr 
ly over its own plots and concerns, as to see 8m4 
feel nothing, and, in truth, enjoy nothing beyond 
himself ; and of whom, one may say what tha( 
great master of nature has, speaking of a natural 
sense of harmony, which, 1 think, with more jus- 
tice, may be said of compassion, ths^t the m^m whoi 
had it not,— 

<* Was fit for t reasons f stratagems and spoils : 
" The Motions of his spirit are duU as night ^ 
" And his affections dark as Erebus : 
^* TrLet no such man be trusted.** 

What divines say of the mind natur^ilists hare 
gbserved of the body,— -that there is no passion so. 
natural to it as lovey which is the principle o( 
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Aoiftg: good ;-*and, though instances like this jiist 
mentioned, seem far from being proofs of it, yet 
his not to be doubted, but that every hard-heart- 
ed man has felt much inward opposition before h^ 
could pVevall upon himself to do aUght to fix and 
deserve the chara6ter : And that what we say of 
long habits of vice, that they are hard to be sub- 
dued, ttiay, with equal truth, be said concerning 
the natural impressions of benevolence, that a mail 
mustdd much violence to himself, and suffer ma*- 
Dy a painful struggle, before he can tear away so 
great and noble a part of his nature.'^^Of this) 
antiquity has preserved a beautiful instance, ifl 
an anecdote of Alexander, the Tyrant of inheres, 
who though he had so industriously hardened his 
heart, as to seem to take delight in cruelty, inso- 
much as to murder many of hissubjedls every day, 
without cause, and without pity ; yet, at the bare 
representation of a tragedy which related the mis- 
fortunes of Hecuba and Andromache, he was so 
touched with the fi6litious distress which the poet 
had wrought up in it, that he burst out into a 
flood of tears :— The eitplication of which incon- 
sistency is easy, and casts as great a lustre upon 
human nature, as the man himself was a disgrace 

to it. The case seems to have been this : In 

real life he had been blinded with passions, and 
thoughtlessly hurried on by interestor resentment ; 
—but here, there was no room for motives of that 
kind : 80 that his attention being first caught hold 
of, and all his vices laid asleep ;— then Nature 
awoke in triumph, and showed how deeply she 
had sown the seeds of compassion in every man's 
breast ; when tyrants, with vices the most at en- 
mity with it, were not able entirely to root it out. 
fiutthts is painting an amiable virtue, and set- 
ting her off with shades which wickedness lends 
us, when one might safely trust to the force of her 
<ysvii natural charms, and ask, whether any thing 
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under Heaven, in its own nature, is more loveljr 
and engaging ?— To illustrate this the more, let 
us turn our thoughts within ourselves ; and, for a 
moment, let any number of us here imagine our- 
selves at this instant engaged in drawing the most 
perfe6l and amiable chara<5^er, such as, according 
to our conceptions of the Deity, we should think 
most acceptable to him, and most likely to be 
universally admired of all mankind.-— I appeal to 
your own thoughts, whether the first idea which 
offered itself to most of our imaginations, would 
not be that of a compassionate benefa6lor, stretch- 
ing forth his hand to raise up the helpless orphan I 
Whatever other virtues we should give our heroy 
we should all agree in making him a generous 
friend, who thought the opportunities of doing 
good, to be the only charm of his prosperity : Wo 
should paint him like the psalmist's river of G^i^ 
overflowing the thirsty parts of the earth, that he 
might enrich them^ carrying plenty and gladness 
along with him* If this was not sufficient, and 
we wert still desirous of adding a farther degree 
of perfe£tion to so great a character, we should 
endeavor to think of some one, if human nature 
could furnish such a pattern, who, if occasion re- 
quired, was willing to undergo all kinds of €d&i6ii« 
on, to sacrifice himself, to forget his dearest in« 
terests, and even lay down his life for the goo4 
of mankind.— And here— O merciful Saviour I 
how would the bright original of thy unbounded 
goodness break in. upon our hearts ? Thau who be--. 
earnest poor^ that we might be r/c A— though Lord of 
all this world, jet hadst not where to lay thy head 

• -and though equal in power and glory to 

the great God of Nature, yet modest thyself of 
vo reputation^ totkest upon thee the form of a servant^ 
«— submitting thyself, without opening tny mouthy 
to all the indignities which a thankless and un« 
discerning people could offer ; and at length, to 
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accomplish our salvalion, becamest obedient unt§ 
death, sufferiog thyself, as on this day*, tj be led 
like a lamb to the slaughter i 

The consideration nf this stupendous instance 
of compassion in the Son of God, is the most un- 
answerable appeal that can be made to the heart 
of man, for the unreasonableness of it in himself* 
— U is the great argument which the aposlies uae 
in almost ail their exhortations to good works.— 
Beloved^ if Christ so loved W5— live inference is un- 
avoidable ; and gives strength and beauty to every 
I thing else which can be urged upon tlie subject. 
And therefore I have reserved it for my last and 
warmest appeal, \rith which 1 "svould gladly finibh 
this discourse, that, at least for their sakes for 
whom it is preached, we might be left to the full 
impression of so exalted and so seasonable a mo- 
I tive— that by reflecting upon the infinite labor 
of this day's love^ in the instance of Curist's 
death, we may consider what an immense debt 
we owe to each other-^and by calling to mind 
the amiable pattern of his life, in doing good, 
We might learn in what manner we may best dis- 
charge it. 

And indeed) of all the methods in which a 
l^ood mind would be willing to do it, t believe 
there can be none more beneficial, or comprehen- 
sive in its e fife 6~ts, than that for which we are here 
met together ^— the proper education of poor 
children being the ground work of almost every 
other kind of charity, as that which makes every 
other subsequent a6t of it answer the pious expec- 
tation of the giver. 

Without this foundation first laid, how much 
kindness in the progress of a benevolent man's life 
is unavoidably cast away ? and sometimes where 
it is as senseless as the exposing a tender plant to 
«U the inclemencies of a cruel season, and thca 

* Freaciitd on <yiood Friday. 
F2 
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going with sorrow to take it in, when the 
already dead. I said, therefore, this v 
foundation of almost every kind of charit 
might not one have added, of all polic 
since the many ill consequences which att 
want of it, though grievously felt by the 
themselves, are no less so by the comm^ 
which they are members ; and, moreovei 
mischiefs, seem the hardest to be redress 
Insomuch, that when one considers the 
sedu6lions of Popery on one hand, and. 
other, that no bad man, whatever he profes 
be a good 8tibje6t| one may venture to saji 
been cheaper and better for the nation 1 
borne the expense of instilling sound pr 
and good morals into the negle6led chi 
the lower sort, especially in some parts c 
Britain, than to be obliged, so often as ^ 
been within this last century, to rise up a 
ourselves against the rebellious effe6ls ir\ 
want of them have brought down even 
doors. And in fa6l, if we are to trust ar 
of which, in this case, we have no reasor 
pute, this matter has been looked upon 
vast importance to the civil happiness an 
of a people, that some commonwealths, t 
eminent for political wisdom, have chose i 
a public concern of it ; thinking it mu* 
to be entrusted to the prudence of the ma{ 
than to the mistaken tenderness, or the 
partiality of the parent. 

It was consistent with this, and bespok 
refined sense of policy in the Lacedsen 
(though, by the way, I believe, differe: 
what more modern politics would have 
in like circumstances), when Antipater dc 
of them fifty children, as hostages for the 
of a distant cngap^ement, they made th 
and wise answer, ** They would not-^th< 
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** not consent :— They would rather gWe him 
<( double the number of their best up-grown 
^"nien-" — Intimating^ that however they were 
distressed, they would choose any inconvenience 
nther than suffer the loss of their country's edu- 
cation, and the opportunity (which if once lo&t 
can never be regained) of giving their youth an 
early tin6lure of religion, and bringing them up 
to a love of industry, and alove of the laws and con- 
stitution of their country .—-If this shows the great 
importance of a proper education to children of 
allranks and conditions, what shall we say then of 
those whom the providence of God has placed in 
the very lowest lot of life^ utterly cast out of the 
vaj of knowledgey— without a parent, — some- 
times may be, without a friend to guide and in- 
8tro6lthem, but what common pity, and the ne- 
cessity of their sad situation, engages :— Where 
the dangers which surround them on every side 
are so great and many, that, for one fortunate 
passenger in life, who makes his way well in the 
world with such early disadvantages, and so dis- 
mal a setting out, we may reckon thousands who 
etery day suffer shipwreck, and are lost for ever. 
If there be a case under heaven which calls out 
aloud for the more immediate exercise of compas- 
sion, and which may be looked upon as the com- 
pendium of all charity, surely it is this ; and I am 
persuaded there could want nothing more to con- 
vince the greatest enemy to this kind of chari- 
ty, hat it is so, but a bare opportunity of taking 
a nearer view of some of the more distressful ob- 
jedls of it. 

Let him. go to the dwellings of the unfortunate, 
into some mournful cottage, where poverty and 
affli£Uon reign together. There let him behold 
the disconsolate widow— sitting — steeped in tears 
—thus sorrowing over the infant she knows not 
Ju>w to succor " ■ ■ ^ O my child^ thou art now 
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" left exposed to a wide and ticious World too 
" full of snares and temptations for thy tender and 
" unpra6\ised age. Perhaps a parent^a love may 
" magnify those dangers.— But when I consider 
*'thou art driven out naked into the midst of 
** them, without friends, without fortune, without 
" instru6lion) my heart bleeds beforehand for the 
" evils which may come upon thee* God in 
** whom we trusted, is witness, so low had his pro- 
" vidence placed us, that we never indulged one 
" wisii to have made thee rich ;— virtuous we 
" would have made thee ;— for thy father, mj 
** husband^ was a good many and feared the Lord ;*-• 
*^ And though all the fruits of his care and in- 
** dustry were little enough for our support, yet 
^' he honestly had determined to have spared 
*' some portion of it, scanty as it was, to have pla* 
" ced thee safely in the way of knowledge and in- 
" stru6lion.— But, alas ! he is gone from us, ne- 
" Vcr to return more, and with him are fled the 
** means of dt)ing it :— For, behold f the creditor is 
*^ come upon uSy\.o take all that we have."-— Grief 
is eloquent, and will not easily be imilated.-— 
But let the man,who is the least friend to distresses 
of this nature, conceive some disconsolate widow; 
uttering her complaint even in this manner, and 
then let him consider, if there is any sorrow like 
this sorrow^ wherewith the Lord has afflicted htv ? 
or whether there can be any charity like that, of 
taking the child out of the mother's bosom^ and rescu* 
ing her from these apprehensions ? Should a Hea- 
then, a stranger to our holy religion, and the love 
it teaches, should he,a5 he journey ed^^come to the place 
where she lay, when he saw^ would he not hAve com* 
passion on her ? God forbid a Christian should this 
day want it ? or at any tim% look upon such a dis* 
tress , and pass by on the other side. 

Rather let him do as his Saviour taught himj 
Und up the %vounds^ yd pour comfort into thct 
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heart of one whom the hand of God has hniised. 
Let him pradlise what it is, with Elijah's trans- 
|)ort,to say to the afflidtcd widow, ■ ■ Ste, thv son 

liveth ! liveth by my charity, and the bounty 

of this hour, to all the purposes which make life 
desirable,— to be made a good man, and a profi- 
table subjeA: On one hand, to be trained up to 
SQch a sense of his duty, as may secure him an 
interest in the world to come ; and with regard 
to this world, to be so brought up in it, to a love 
of honest labor and industry, as all his life long 
to earn and eat hia bread with joy and thankful- 
ness* 

<<Much peace and happiness rest upon the 
'^head and heart of every one who thus brings 
^children to Christ.— —May the blessings of 
^ him that was ready to perish, come seasonably 
**upon him.*— The Lord comfort him, when hi 
^^most vfents ifj when he lies sick upon his bed ; 
^^make thou, O God 1 all his bed in his sick- 
"ness ; and for what he now scatters, give him, 
'^then, that peace of thine which passeth all un- 
^ derstandiog, and which nothing in this worM 
''caa cither give or take away." Anun. 
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Ph arisee and Publican in the Tempki 



t u K K xviiit 14. X (I part. 



1 tell you this man TOtnt down to his house Just i^ed 

rather than the other* 



THESE words tire the judgment which ouf 
b A VI OUR has left upon the behavior and 
different degrees of merit in the two men, thd 
Pharisee and Publican, whom he represents, in 
the foregoing parable, as going up into the tem- 
ple to pray, in what manner they discharged 
this great and solemn duty, will best be seen from 
a consideration of the prayer which each is said 
to have addressed to God upon the occasion. 

The Pharisee, instead of an a6\ of humiliation 
in that awful presence befoite \\^hich he stood— 
with an air of triumph and self-sufficiency, thanks 
' God that he hud not made him like others — ex* 
tortioners, adulterers, unjust, or even as this Pub* 
lican.-*The Publican is represented as standing^ 
afar off, and with a heart touched with humility, 
from a just sense of his own unworthiness, is said 

only to have smote upon his breast, saying • 

God be merciftil to me a sinner. I tell you, adds 
©ur Saviour, this man went down to his hou^e 
justiSed rather than the other. 

Though thejustice of this determination strikes 
every one at first sight, it may not be amiss to 
enter into a more particular examination of the 
evidence and reasons upon which it might be 
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fouYided, not only because it meiy place the equity 
of this decision in favor of the Publican in a 
stronger light, but that the subje6l seems likely to 
lead me to a train of refle6\ions not unsuitable to 
the soleninity of the season *• 

The Pharisee was one of that sedl, who, in our 
SAviouR'b time, what by the austerity of their 
lives — their public alms-deeds, and greater pre* 
tences to piety than other men, had gradually 
wrought themselves into much credit and reputa- 
tion with the people : And, indeed as the bulk of 
these arc es^siiy caught with appearances, iheir 
chara6ter seems to have been admirably well suit- 
ed to such a purpose.— If you looked no farther 
than the outward part of it, you would think it 
xpade up of all goodness and perfe6lion ; an un- 
common sanctity of life, guarded by great deco- 
rum and severity of manners,T^profuse and fre- 
quent charities to the poor,— many atls of reli- 
gion,-p-much observance of th^ law— much ab- 

3tiDence-»-much prayer. 

It is painful to suspe6l the appearance of so 
ipuch good-«-and would have been so here, had 
notour blessed Saviour left us the realchara6ler 
upon record, and drawn up by himself in one 
Vord-^-That the se6l were like whitened sepul- 
chres, all fair and beautiful without, ^nd enriched 
ftere with whatever could attra^l the eye of the 
beholder ; but, when searched within side, were 
full of corruption, and of whatever could shock and 
disgust the searcher. So that, with all their af!'ec<p 
tation of piety, and more extraordinary strictness 
^d regularity in their outward deportment, all 
was irregular and uncultivated within— and all 
these fair pretences, how promising soever, blast- 
ed by the indulgence of the worst of human pas- 
IHoas J— pride — spiritual pride— the worst of all 

• Preached in Lent • 
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pride— -hypocrisy, self-love, covetousoess, extoi^ 
tioD, cruelty, and revenge. What pity it is that 
the sacred name of religion should ever have been 
borrowed, and employed in so bad a work, as ia 
covering over such a black catalogue of viceSj*^ 
or that the fair form of virtue should have beea 
thus disgraced, and for ever drawn into suspicion, 
from the unworthy uses of this kind, to which tho 
artful and abandoned have often put her I The 
Pharisee seems to have had not many scruples of 
this kind, and the prayer he makes use of in the 
temple is a true piclurc of the man's heart, an4 
shows with what a disposition and frame of min4' 
he came to worship. . i . 

Goo ! I thank thee, that thou hast formed me 
of different materials from the rest of my species^ 
whom thou hast created frail and vain by nature, 
but by choice and disposition utterly corrupt an4 
vricked^ 

JVle^ thou hast fashioned in a different mould, 
and hast infused so large a portion of thy spirit 
into me, lo I I am raised above the temptations 
and desires to which flesh and blood are subje6tp 
-p-I thank thee, that thou hast made me thus — not 
A frail vessel of clay, like that of other ipen — of 
even this Publican, but that X sta^d here a chosen 
and sanctified vessel unto thee# 

After this obvious paraphrase upon the words, 
ivhich speaks no more than the true spirit of the 
Pharisee's prayer,— you would naturally ask, 
What reason was there for all this triumph*-or 
what foundation could he have to insult ^n thi$ 
manner over the infirmities of mankind«*-or even 
those of the humble Publican who stood before 
him ?— Why, says he, 1 give tithes of all that { 
possess— Truly a very different account of him^ 
aelf-— a&d if that was all he had to offer in his 
own behalf, God knows, it was but a weak foun*- 
dation to support sq jtnuch arrogance and self-con^ 
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ek .; because the cfbservance of both the one and 
ic other of these ordinances, might be supposed 
fell enough to.be consistent with the inoril profli- 
;ate of 4ife and manners. 

The cpnducl a»d behavior of the Publican ap- 
)ear very differctnt— and, indeed, as uiuch the re- 
verse to this as you could .conceive. But, before 
we enter upon that, as 1 have spoke largely to the 
charafler of the Pharisee, it will be but justice to 
pay a word or two in general to his.-^The Pub- 
Jican was one of that order of men employed by 
Jtbe Roman emperx)rs in levying the taxes and con^ 
tributions which were .from timje to time exa6lcd 
Jrom Judeai as a conquered nation. Whether 
Jrom the particular fate pf that employment, ow- 
AQg to the fixed aversion which men have to part 
with what jji their own, or from whatever other 
causes it h^ppened-r-w-so it was,. that the whole 
•set of men were odious, insomuch, that the name 
.of a Publican w^s a term of reproach and infamy 
among the Jews. 

Perhaps, the many .instances of rigor to which 
their ofi^ce might direct them — heightened some- 
.times by a mixture of cruelty avid insolence of 
.their own, and possibly always made to appear 
,wor8e than they were, by tjie loud clamors and 
Misrepresentatipns of othprs-r-all might have con- 
.tributed tpforra and fi;^ thi^ odiunv. But it was 
•here, pp doub^, a^ in all Qther classes of men, 
■Whese professional expose them tpmoretemptati- 
.ous than that of others — th;it there are numbers 
.who still behave wellj and who, amidst all the 
snares and.pppprtunitiea which lie in their way,-r- 
Jpass thro' tn em, not only with an unblemished 
xhar(i6lcj*, b^it jyith the iawi^rd testimony of a good 
conscience. 

The Publican, in all likelihood, was oae of these 
.1— and the sentiments of candor and humility, 
^hich.the view of his condition inspired, are such 
Vol. in. G 
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$is coufd come only from a heart and charaAt 
^hus described^ 

He goes up into the temple to pay his sacrific 
of pray err- in the discharge of which, he plea< 
^o merit of his own-renters into no comparisc 
with othersj— -or justification of himself wit 
GoDjf-rbutj in reverence to that holier part of tl 
temple, where his presence was supposed moi 
immediately to be di splay ed-r-he keeps afar offr 
is afraid to lift up his eyes towards heaven— b\ 
smites upon his breast, and, in a short, but fervjei 
cjaculation,r-submissively begs Gop to have me 
f y upon his sins. O God I how precious I ho 
amiable \ is true humility 1 what a difference i 
^hy sight does it niake to consist betwixt man ac 
man I Pride was not made for a creature wit 
such manifold imperfe6lions — relig;ious pride is 
dress which still worse beqomes him, because, ( 
all others, it is that to which he has least pretenc 
7— the best of us fall ^even times a day, Q,td then 
by add some degree of unprofitableness to the ch) 
radler of those who do all that is commande 
them.rrWas I perfedl, therefore, says Job, 
Vould not know iny soul, 1 would be silent, 
ivould be ignorant of my awn righteousness ; fo 
should I say I was perfe61, it would prove me 1 
•te perverse. From this introdu6lion, I will tak 
•occasion to recommend this virtue of r^ligiot 
• humility, which so naturally falls from the sul 
ject,. and which cannot more effe6lually be ei 
•forced, than by an inquiry into the chief cause 
which produce the opposite vice to it — ^hat of 
spiritual pride ; for, in this mala4y of the min 
of man— *the case is parallel with most others i 
his body, the dangers of which can never nghtl 
be apprehended, nor can remedies be applied) e 
thcr Willi judgment or success, till they ifc tr 
ced back to the first principles, and the seeds 
^hedisoi 4vr are laid' open and ^onsideredt 
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And, fist, 1 believe one of the most general 
tuuses of spiritual pride, is that which seems US 
have misled the Pharisee— a mistaken notion of 
the true principles of his religion, lie thought* 
Ho doubt, that the whole of it was comprehended 
in the two articles of paying tithes and frequent 
fasting, and that, when he had discharged his con- 
sciences of them — he had done all that was re- 
X|uired at his hands, and might with reason go 
^nd thank God that he had not made him like 
others. — It is not to be questioned, but through 
force of this error, the Pharisee might think him- 
self to be, what he pretended, a religious and up- 
right man.— ^For, however he might be brought 
to a6l a double and insincere part in the eyes of 
men upon worldly views'^— it is not to be supposed 
■—that when he stood by himself,- apart in the 
temple, and no witnesses of what passed between 
him and his Gop * that he should knowingly 
and wilfully have dated to a6\ so open and 
barefaced a scene of mockery in the face of Hea- 
ven. This is scarce probable— and therefore it 
must have been owing to some delusion in his 
education, which had early implanted in his mind 
false and wretched notions of the essentials of reli- 
gion — which, as he grew up, had proved the seeds 
pf infinite error, both in practice and specula- 
tion -- 

With the rest of his sedt, he had J>een so prin- 
cipled and instructed, as to observe a scrupulous 
nicety and most religious exa6lness in the lesser 
matters of his religion— iis frequent washings.«*its 
fastings, and other external rites, of no merit in 

themselves but to stand exempted from the 

more troublesome exajlnessin the weightiermat- 
ters of the law, which were of eternal and un- 
changeable obligation. So that they were in truth 

blind guides who thus would strain at a gnat 

And yet swallow a camel i and, as our Sav^ouh 
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reproves them from a familiar instance of domes- 
lie inconsistency— would make clean the outsider 
of the cup and platter— yef sufTer the inside — the 
jmost meterial part, to be full of corruption and 
excess. From this knowlecl^je of the character 
and principles of the Pharisee, it is easy to account 
for his sentiments and behavior in the temple^ 
which were just such as they would have led one 
to have expected. 

Thu^it has always happened, by a fatality com-' 
mon to all such abuses of religion, as make it ta 
consist in external rites and ceremonies more thaa 

inward purity and integrity of heart. As these 

outward things are easily put in praclice— and ca- 
pable of being attained to without much capacity, 
or much opposition to flesh and blood-^-it too na- 
turally betray.s the professors of it into a ground- 
less persuasion of their own godliness, and a des- 
picable one of that of others, in th^ ir religious ca- 
pacities, and the relations in winch they stand to- 
wards God ; which is the very definition of spi- 
ritual pride. 

When the true heart and spirit of devotion is 
thus lost and extinguished under a cloud of osten- 
tatious ceremonies and gestures, as is remarka- 
ble in the Romish church — where the celebration 
of high mass, when set off to the best advantage, 
with all its scenical decorations and finery, looka 
more like a theatrical performance,than that hum- 
i)Ie and solemn appeal which dust and ashes are 
offering up tothe throne of God ; when religion,! 
say, is thus clogged & borne down by such a weight 
of ceremonies— it is much easier to put in preten- 
sions to holiness upon such a mechanical system 
as is left of it, than where the chara6ler is only to 
be got and maintained by a painful conflict, and 
perpetual war against the passions. It is easier 
lor instance, for a zealous Papist to cross himself 
and tell his beads, than for a ];Lumble Protestant 
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to subdue the lusts of anger, intemperance, cru- 
elty, and revenge,— to appear before his Maker 
with that prepai^tion of mind which becomes him. 
The operation of being sprinkled with holy water 
is not so difficult in itself as that of being chaste 
and spotless within — conscious of no dirty thought 
or dishonest a6lion. It is a much shorter way to 
kneel down at a confessiohal, and receive absolu- 
tioB, than to live so as to deserve it — not at the 

hands of men — but at the hands of God v.ho 

sees the heart, and cannot be imposed on. — The 
achievement of keeping Lent or ab:ituining from 
flesh on certain days, is not so hard, as that of ab- 
staining from the works of it at all times — espe- 
cially as the point is generally managed amongst 
the richer sort, with such art and epicurism at 
their tables — and with such indulgence to a poor 
mortified appetite — that an entertainment upon a 
fast is much more likely to produce a surfeit^ than 
a fit of sorrow. 

One might run the parallel much farther : But 
this may be sufficient to show how dangerous and 
delusive these mistakes arc — how apt to mislead 
and overset weak minds, which are ever apt to be 
caught by the pomp of such external parts of reli- 
gion. This is evident, that, even in our own 
church, where there is the greatest chastity ia 
things of this nature — and of which none are re* 
tained in our worship, but what, I believe, tend 
to excite and assist it — yet so strong a propensity- 
is there in our nature to sense — and so unequal a 
match is the understanding of the bulk of man- 
kind, for the impressions of outward things — that 
We see thousands who every day mistake the sha- 
dow for the substance, and, was it fairly put to 
the trial, would exchange the reality for the ap- 
pearance. 

You see, this was almost universally the case of 
the Jewish church— where, for want of proper 

G 3 
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guard and distin6lion betwixt the weans of reli' 
gion, and religion itself, the Ceremonial part, in 
time, cat away the moral part, and left nothing 
but a shadow behind. It is to be feared, the l»uf- 
fooncrics of the Romish church bid fair to do it 
the same ill office, to the disgrace and ruin of 
Christianity wherever Popery is established* 
What then remains,but that we re6lify these gross 
and pernicious notions of religion, and place it 
Upon its true bottom ; which we can only do by 
bringing back religion to that cool point of reason 
Avhich first showed us its obligation— by always 
remembering that God is a spirit, and must be 
\?orshipped suitable to his nature, /. e. in spirit and 
in truth— -and that the most acceptable sacrifice wc 
can offer him, is a virtuous and upright mind— 
and however necessary it is, not to leave the ce- 
remonial and positive part of religion undone — yet 
not, like the Pharisee, to rest there— and omit the 
weightier matters, but keep this in view perpetu- 
ally, that, tho' the instrumental duties of religion 
are duties of unquestionable obligation to us — -yet 
they are still but instrumental duties, condu- 
cive to the great end of all religion— which is to 
purify our hearts, and conquer our passions-^ 
and, in a word, to make us wiser and better mea 
*— better neighbors — better citizens*— and better 
servants to God ■ To whom^ &;c» 
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Vindication of Human Nature. 
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For none of us liveth to himself 

THERE is not a sentence in scripture which 
strikes a narrow soul with greater astonish- 
ment; — and one might as easily engage la clear 
up the darkest problem in geometry to an igno- 
tant mind) as make a sordid one comprehend the 
truth and reasonableness of this plain proposition. 
*— No man liveth to himself I — Why !— does any 
man live to any thing else ?— In the whole compass 
of human life, can a prudent man steer to a safer 
point ?— Not live to himself I— To whom then ?— 
Can any interests or concerns which are foreign 
to a man's self, have such a claim over him, that 
he must serve under them, — suspend his own 
pursuits,— -step out of his right course, till others 
iiave passed by him, and attained the several ends 
and purposes of liying before him ? 

If, with a selfish heart, such an inquirer should 
happen to have a speculating head too, he will 
proceed, and ask you, Whether this same prin- 
ciple, which the apostle here throws out, of the 
life of manj is not, in fa6\, the grand bias of his 
nature ?— That however we may flatter ourselves 
^ith fine-spun notions of disinterestedness and 
heroism in what we do ; that werBr the most popu- 
lar of our a6lions stripped naked, and the trujst 
motives and intentions of them searched to the 
bottom, we should find little reason for triumph 
upon that score.' 

In a word, he will say, that a man is altogether 
a bubble to himself in this matter ; and tJiat, after 

iilib^t PAB be sidd in ius bebstlf) the Xtxx^^v ^^&<^^ 
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nition that can be given of him, is this, That he 
is a selfish animal; and that all his actions have 
so strong; a tiii6tiire of that characler, as to show^ 
(to whomsoever else he was intended to Uve)that| 
in fa6\, he lives only to himself. 

Before I reply dire6lly to this accusation, I can- 
not help observing, by the way, that there is 
scarce any thing which has done more disservice 
to social virtue than the frequent representation^ 
of human nature, under this hideous picture of de- 
formity, which, by leaving out all that is gene- 
rous and friendly in the heart of man, has sunk 
him below the level of a brute, as if he was a 
composition of all that was mean-spirited andseif^ 
ish. Surely, it is one step towards a6ling well^ 
to think worthily, of our nature ; and, as in com- 
mon life, the way to make a man honest, is, to sup- 
pose him so, and treat him as such ;— — so here 
to set some value upon ourselves, enables us to 
support the character, and even inspires and adds 
sentiments of generosity and virtue to those which 
we have already pre-conceived. The scripture 
tells us, That God made man in his own image, 
—not surely in the sensitive and corporeal part 
of him,— that could bear no resemblance with a 
pure and infinite spirit ;— but what resemblance 
he bore was undoubtedly in the moral redlitude^ 
and the kind and benevolent afFcdlions of his na<- 
ture. And though the brightness of his image 
has been sullied greatly by the fall of man in our 
first parents, and the chara6lcrs of it rendered still 
less legible, by the many superindu6\ions of his 
own depraved appetites since, " yet, it is a 
laudable pride, and a true greatness of mind, to 
cherish a belief, that there is so much of that 
glorious image still left upon it, as shall restrain 
him from base and disgraceful adlions ; to an» 
swer which end, what thought can be more con- 
duciYc than tiiat; of 9ur bein|>; m^de in the like^ 
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acss of the greatest and best of Beings ? This is 

a plain consequence. And the consideration of 

it should have, in some measure, been a protedli- 

onto human nature, from th« rough usage slie haa 

met with from the satirical pens «f so many of 

the French writers, as well as of our own country, 

vho, with more wit than well-meaning, have 

desperately fallen foul upon the whole species, a» 

a set of creatures incapable either of private 

friendship or public spirit, .but just as the case 

suited their own interest and advantage. 

That there is seliishness,and meanness enough, 
in the souls of one part of the world, to hurt the 
credit of the other part of it, is what 1 shall not 
dispute against ; but, to judge of the whole, from 
this bad sample, and, because one man is plotting 
and artful in his nature,— -^or a second openly 
makes his pleasure or his profit the sole centre of 
all his designs,— or because a third strait-hearted 

wretch sits confined within himself feels no 

misfortunes but those which touch himself: To 
involve the whole race, without mercy, under such 
detested characters, is a conclusion as false as it 
is pernicious ; and, was it in general to gain cre- 
tlit, could serve no end but the rooting out of our 
nature all that is generous, and . j)lanting, in the 
steadof it, such an aversion to each other, as must 
untie the bands ofsociety, and rob us of one of the 
greatest pleasures of it, the muluul comnuinica- 
tions of kind offices; and,by poisoning the fouiitain> 
render everything suspet^ed thai flows iLro' it. 

To the honor of human nature, the scripture 
teaches us that God made man upright, — and, 
though he has since found out many inventions, 
which have much dishonored this noble stru6lurc, 

yet the foundation of it stands as it was, the 

whole frame and design of it carried on upon so- 
cial virtue and public spirit, and every member of 
^s &o evidently supported by this atroi^^ c^mc\\X> 
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is altoget^ier a selfish creature, (as these moralir 
zer9 would make him), it is certain he does not 
arrive at the fuU maturity of it, in this time of hif 
life. — ^No, If he deserves any accusation, it i^ 
in the other extreme, " That, in his youth he is 
" generally more fool thjin knave ;*' and, sofaf 
from being suspe6led of living to himself, that he 
Jives rather to every body else } thp unconscious- 
ness of art and design ii> his own intentions, renr 
dering him so utterly void of a suspicion of it ia 
Others, as to leav^ him too oft a bubble to every 
pne who would take the adyantage.t-rliut you will 
^ay, he soon a.bates of these transports of disin- 
terested love ; and as he grows plder,— growf 
wiser, and learns to live more to himself. 

Let us exapiine 

That a longer knowledge of the world, anci 
3ome experience of insincerity ,-9-will teach kima 
lesson of more caution in the choice of friendships^ 
^nd less forwardnessin the undistinguisbing offers 
pf his services, is what 1 grant. But, if he cool^ 
pf these, does he not grow warmer still in con- 
pe6lionsofa different kind ? Follow him, I pray 
you, into the pext stage of life, where he has enr 
tered into engagements^ and app.ears as the father 
of a family, and you will see the passion still rer 
mains— ^thp stream somewhat rjaore confined—- 
})ut runs the stronger for it,---the same benevo*- 
lence of heart, altered only in its course, and thp 
difference of objecls towards which it tends. 77 
Take a short view of him in this light, as ac\ing 
.under the ra^ny tender .claims which that relatioi^ 
lays upon him, — spending many weary days an 4 
sleepless mghts,-^utterly forgetful of hiixiself,— r 
intent only upon his family, and, with ^n apxiojus 
heart contriving and laboring to keep it fror^ 
distress, against that liour when he shall be takeu 
from its proteclion. Does such a one live to him- 
self ?i-F-Ile whQ rises early, late ta^cs rcjst, and eat?? 
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the bread of carefulness, to save others the sorrow 
of doing so after him ; does such a one live only 
to himself ? — Ye who are parents, answer this 
question far him. How oft have ye sacrificed your 
healthj-r^your ease,-^your plea8ures,'^nay, the 
very comforts of your lives, for the sake of your 
children ?-*»-How many indulgencies have ye given 
up?-»-What self-denials and difficulties have ye 
cheerfully undergone for them ? In their sicknessi 
or reports of their miscondu6l, how have ye f^onc 
pnjour v)ay sorrowing ? What alarms within yoU| 
when fancy forbodes but imaginary misfortunes 
haaging over them ?— but when real ones have 
evertaken them, and mischief befallen them in the 
vay in which they have gone^ how, sharper than a 
sword, have ye felt the workings of parental kind^* 
n«S8? In whatever period of human life we look 
for proofs of sejfishness, — let us not seek them in 
this relation of a parent, whose whole life, when 
truly known, is often little else but a successipn 
of cares, heart-aphes, and disquieting apprehen- 
BiOQs,— ^enough to show, that he is but an instru- 
ment in the hand of God to provide for the well 
being of others, to serve their interest as well as 
his owi). 

If you try the truth of this reasoning upon eve- 
ry other part or situation of the same life, you 
will find it holds good in one degree or other. 
Take a view of it out of those closer conne6tions 
hoth of a friend and parent. Consider him, lor 
» moment, under that natural alliance, in which 
even a heathen poet has placed him, namely, thaft 
of c mfl[n,^-and as such, to his honor, as one in- 
capable of standing unconcerned in whatever con- 
cerns his fellow-creatures. Compassion lias so 
gtcat a share in ou/ nature, and the miseries of 
this world are so constant an exercise of it, as to 
Jcave it in no one's power, (who deserves the 
, »*me of man,) in this respedl to live to himself^ 
Vol, Ji J, n 
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'He cannot stop his ears against the cries of 
pnfortunate — ^ — The sad story of the fatherl 
^nd him that has no helper, must be heard — 
sorrowful sighing 0/ the prisoner will come be^ 
him ; and a thousand other untold cases of distr 
jto \vhich tl)e life of man is 8ubje6l, find a wa 
his heart, let interest guard the passage as it \^ 
r— {/ he hath this world*s goodsj and setth his bro 
have needy he will not be able to shut up his bowel 
compassion from htm* 

Let any man of common hujnanity look b 
ppon his own life, as subjected to these strt 
claims, and recol]e6l the influence they have 
upon him—How oft the mere impulses of gc 
rosity and compassion have led him oyt of 
way ;— in how many a6ls of charity and kindn< 
his fellow-feeling for others has mude him for 
himself ;— in neighborly oflices, how oft he 
a6led against a)l considerations of profit, convt 
ence, nay, sometimes even of justice itself : — 
him add to this account, how much, in the { 
gress of his life, has been givei^ up even to 
lesser obligations of civility and good manners 
what restraints they have laid him under ;«— 1 
large a portion of time,— how much of his in 
jnatioh, and the plan of life he should most h 
wished, has from time to time been made a 
crifice to his good-nature and disinclinatioE 
g;ive pain or disgust to others I 
* Whoever takes a view of the life of man, ii> 1 
glass wherein 1 have shown it, will find it so 
^et and hemmed in with obligations of -one- V 
or other, as to leave little room to suspe6t, t 
man can live to himself : And so closely has^ 
Cre^or linked us. together (as well as all ot 
parts of his work«) for the preservation of t 
Jiarmony in the frame and system of things wh 
his wisdom has at first established,— that we i 
this bond of mutual dependence^ however relaa 

• • • • 4 
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IS too strong to be broke ; and I believe, that th8 
tnost selfish men find it is su, and that they can- 
not, in fadl) live so much to ihemseUes, as the, 
narrowness of their own liearts incline them. If 
these refieclibns arc just upon the moral relations 
in which we stand to each other, let us close th^ 
examination ^vith a Short reflefc\ion upon the great 
ralation in which we stand tu God. 

The first and most natural thought on this sub<^ 
jccl, which at oht time or other will thrust itself 
upon every man's mind, is this,— That there is a 
GuD who made me,-^to whose gift 1 owe all the 
powers and faculties of my soul, to whose provi* 
dence 1 owe all the blessings of my life, and by 
whose permission it is that I exercise and enjoy 
them ; — that 1 am placed in this world as a crca* 
ture but of a dayj hastening to the place from 
whence I shall not return ; that I am accountablti 
for my condu6t and behavior to this greatest and 
wisest of Beings, before whose judgment-seat I 
must finally appear, and receive the things done 
in my body-s-whether they are good, or whether* 
they are bad* 

Can any on^ doubt, but the most inconsiderate 
of nien sonietimes sit down coolly, and make some* 
such plain reflc6\ions as these upon their state and 
condition?— or that, after they have made them, 
can one imagine they lose all tffe6l ? — As little 
appearance as there is of religion in the world, 
there is a great deal of its influence felt in its af- 
fairs — nor can one so root out the principles of it, 
but, like nature, they will return again, and give 
checks and interruptions to guilty pursuits. There 
are seasons, when the thoughts of a just God 
overlooking, and the terror of an after-reckoning, 
have made the most determined tremble, and 
stop short in the execution of a wicked purpose* 
And if we conceive that the worst of men lay 
some resti'aint3 upon themselves froiaVVit^tv^^X. 
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of this principle, what shall We think of the good 
and virtuous part of the world, who live under the 
perpetual influence of it,— -who sacrifice their appe* 
tites and passions, from a conscience o^f their du- 
ty to Goi>, and consider him as the obJe6l to whom 
they have dedicated their service, and make that 
the first principle and ultimate end of all their 
a6lions ?-^How many real and unaffetled instan- 
ces there are in this world, of men thus governed^ 
will not so much concern us to inquire, as to take 
care that we are of the number : Which may 
God grant) for the sake of j£sus» Christ* 
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Time and Chance. 
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I returned^ and saw under the sun^ that the race is not 
to the siuifty nor the battle to the strong^ neither 
j/et bread to the wise^ nor yet riches to men of un* 
derstanding^ nor yet favor to men of skill ; but 
time and chance happentth to them all, 

WHEN a man casts a look upon this melan- 
choly description of the world, and seeS| 
contrary to all his guesses and expe6lations, what 
^iffirent fates attend the lives ^f men,— how oft 
it happens in the world, that there is not evea 
bread to the wise, nor riches to men of under- 
standing, &c. — he is apt to conclude with a sigh 
upon it, — in the words,— tho* not in the sense of 
the wise man,— that time and chance happeneth 
to them all.— That time and chance, — apt seasons 
and fit conjunctures, have the greatest sway in the 
turns and disposals of mens fortunes : And that> 
as these lucky hits {as they are called) happen 
to be for, or against a man,— they either open 
the way to his advancement against all obstacles, 
*— or block it up against all helps and attempt* ; 
that, as the text intimates, neither wisdom^ nor 
understandings nor skill, shall be able to surmount 
them. 

However widely we may dlfTer in our reason- 
ings upon this observation of Solomon's, the au- 
thority of the observation is strong beyond doubt, 
and the evidence given of it in all ages so alter- 
nately confirmed by examples and complaints, as 
tolcgiye the Ucl itseU unqiiesUou?cbk%— — T\«X 
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tilings are carried on in this world, sometimes so 
contrary to all our reasonings, and the seeming^ 
probabilities of success— that, even the race is 
hot to the swift, nor the battle to the strong,—— 
nay, what is stranger still-^nor yet bread to the 
wise, who should last stand in want of it, ■ nor 
yet riches to men of understanding, who you would 
think best qualified to acquire them,— nor yet fa- 
vor to men of skill, whose merit acid pretences 
bid the fairest for it— but that there are some 
secret and unseen workings in human affairs^ 
which bafile all our endeavors,— and turn aside 
the course of things in such a manner,-— that the 
most likely causes dis,appoint and fail of produc* 
ing for us the effc6l which we wished and natu* 
rally expe6led from them. 

You wUl see a man, of whom, was you to form 
-a conje^flure from the appearances of things in his 
favor-^you would say was setting out in the world 
with the fairest prosper of making his fortune ia 
it ;— with all the advantages of birth to recom- 
mend him,— of personal merit to speak for hira, 
»«-and of friends to help and push him forwards: 
You will behold him, notwithstanding this, di&* 
appointed in every effect you might naturally 
have looked for from them : Every step he takes 
towards his advancement, something invisible 
«hall pull him back ; some unforeseen obstacle 
shall rise up perpetually in his way, and keep him 
there*— — In every application he makes, — some 
untoward circumstance shall blast it— -He t»liall 
rise early,— late take rest,— and cat the bread of 
carefulness ;— yet some happier man shall still 
rise up, dnd ever step in before him, and leave 
him struggling, to the end of his life, in the very 
same place in which he first began it. . ^ 

The history of a second, shall in all respe^ 
be the contrast to this* He shall come into the 
frp/M mth ^e most unpromUing appear«u»Q«;-«< 
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shall set forwards without fortune, without friendf 
—without talents to procure him either the one 
or the other- Nevertheless, you will see this 
clouded prospe6l brighten up insensibly, unac-* 
countably before him ; every thing presented in 
his way, shall turn out beyond his expe6lations ; 
*-inspight of that chain of unsurraountable diffi- 
culties which first threatened him— time and 
chance shall open him a way, - a series of suc- 
cessful occurrences shall lead him by the hand to 
the summit of honor and fortune, and, in a Word, 
without giving him the pains of thinking, or the 
credit of projecting it, shall place him in safe pos- 
session of all that ambition could wish for. 

The histories of the lives and fortunes of men 
are full of instances of this nature, — where favor- 
able times, and lucky accidents, have done for 
them, what wisdom or skill could not : And there 
isflcarce any one who has lived long in the world, 
who, upon looking backwards, will not discover 
such a mixture of these in the many successful 
turns which have happened in his life, as to leave 
him Very little reason to dispute against the fa6t, 
and, I should hope, as little upon the conclusions 
to be drawn from it. 

Some, indeed, from a'superficial view of this 
representation of things, have atheistically infer- 
Ted,— that because there was so much of lottery 
in this life,— and mere casualty seemed to have 
^ch a share in the disposal of our aflairs,—* that 
the providence of Cod stood neuter and uncon- 
cerned in their several workings, leaving them to 
the mercy of time and chance, to be furthered or 
disappointed as such blind agents dire6led.<— 
Whereas, in truth, the very opposite conclusion 
follows. For consider,— if a superior intelligent 
power did not sometimes cross and overrule events 
JBthis world — then our policies and designs in it^ 

would amfs ^>^fff iM^cordiDg to ^t^ m^^isv 
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and stratagem in which they were laid, and every 
cause, in the course of thinijs, would produce its 
natural effecl, without variation. Now, as this is 
not the case, it necessarily follows, from Solo- 
mon's reasoning, that, if the race is not to the 
swift,— if knowledge and learning do not always 
sect! re men from want,— nor care and industry 
always miike men rich,— nor art and skill infalli- 
bly make men high in the world ; that there is 
some other cause which mingles itself in human 
affairs, and governs and turns them as it pleases ; 
which cause can be no other than the First Cause 
of all things, and the secret and overruling pro- 
vidence of that Almighty God, who, though his 
dwelling is so high, yet he hurableth himself to 
behold the things that are done on earth, raising 
up the poor out of the dust, and lifting the beg- 
gar from the dunghill, and, contrary to all hopes, 
putting him with princes, even with the princes 
of his people ; which, by the way, was the case of 
David, who makes the acknowledgment 1— And no 
doubt— one reason, why God has sele6led to his 
own disposal so many instances as this, where 
events have run counter to all probabilities — was 
to give testimony to his providence in governing 
the world, and to engage us to a consideration 
and dependence upon it, for the event and success 
of our undertakings.* For, undoubtedly— as I 
said, — it should seem but suitable t© nature's law, 
that the race should ever be to the swift,— and the 
battle to the strong ;— it is reasonable, that the 
best contrivances and means should have best suc- 
cess :— And since it often falls out otherwise in 
the case of man, where the wisest proje6ls are 
overthrown,— and the most hopeful means are 
blasted, and time and chance happens to all ; — r^ 
you must call in the Deity to untie this knot t-^ 
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For tho' at sundry times— --sundry events fall 
out,-^which we, who look no farther than th^ 
events themselves, call chance, because they fall 
out quite contrary, both to our intentions and 
hopes,-*^'et, at the same time^ in respedl of God's 
providence overruling in these events, it were 
prophane to call them chance, for they are pure 
designation ; and, tho* invisible, are still the re* 
gular dispensations of the superintending power 
ofthat Almighty Being, from whom all the laws 
and powers of nature are derived,— who, as he 
has appointed,— ***-so holds them as instruments 
in his hands ; and^ without invading the liberty 
and free-will of his creatures, can turn the pas- 
sions and desires of their hearts to fultil his own 
righteousness, and work such eiTe6ls in human 
affairs, which to us seem merely cajua/,— *but to 
him, certain and determined^ and whkt hi» infinite 
wisdom sees necessary to be brought about, fot* 
the government and preservation of the worlds 
Ofer which providence perpetually presides. 

When the tons of Jacob had cast their brother 
Joseph into the pit for his destru6lion,--— one 
wsuid think, if ever any accident which concern* 
0d the Hfe of man deserved to be called chancey 
it was this,— that the company of Ishmaelites 
should happen to pass by, in that open country^ 
at* that very place, at that time loo, when this 
barbarity was committed. After he was rescued 
by so. favorable a coniingency— — his life and fu- 
ture fortune still depended upon a series of con- 
tingencies equally improbable. For instance, 
had the business of the Ishmaelites, who bought 
him, carried them from Gilead,to any other part 
of the world besides Egypt ; or, when they ar- 
rived there, had they sold their bond-slave to any 
other man but Potiphar, throughout the whole em- 
pire, — ^r-or, after that disposal, had the unjust ac- 
ciuatio;}^^ of his master's wi^fe cs^st the ^o\k\}^\w\.^ 
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ahy other dungeon, than that where the king^s pri- 
soners were kept,— or had it fallen out'atatiy other 
trisis, than when Tharaoh*^ chief butler was cast 
there too ; — -had this or any other of these events^ 
fallen out otherwise than it did,-:-: — a series of 
unmerited misfortunes had overwhelmed him 
and, in consequence the whole land of Egypt and 
Canaan. From the first opening to the conclu- 
sion of this long and interesting transa6\ion, the 
providence of God suffered every thing to take 
its course ; the malice and cruelty of Joseph^s 
brethren, wrought the worst mischief against 
him ;— — ^-banished him from his country and thd 
prote6\ion of his parent. — ^i— The lust and base- 
ness of disappcAnted woman sunk hint still deeper; 
— — : — loaded his charatler with an unjust re- 
proach, ^^^ and, to complete his ruin, doomed 

him, friendless, to. the miseries of a hopeless 
prison, where he lay negle6\ed. Providence^ 
though it did not cross these events, yet pro- 
vidence bent them to the most merciful ends^ 
When the whole Drama was opened, — then the 
wisdom and contrivance of every part of it 
Was displayed. Then it appeared, it was not 
they (as the patriarch inferred, in consolation of 
his brethren), it was not they who sold him, but 

God ;-— * it was He sent him thither before 

them J—: — his superintending power availed it-* 
self of their passions,— «-dire6ted the operations 

of them,—*- held the chain in his hand, and 

turned and wound it to his own purpose. "Ye 
verily thought evil against me,— but God meant 
it for good ; — ^ye had the guilt of a bad intenti- 
on,— ——his providence the glory of accomplishing 

a good one, by preservingj/ow a posterity upon 

the earth J and bringing to passy as it is this dajy to 
save much people alive,'* All history is full of such 
tttstimonies, which, tho' they may convince those 
who look no deeper than the surface of things^ 
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that time and chance happen to all, - , yet, to 
those who look deeper, they manifest, at the sanre 
^ime, that there is a hand much busier in human 
affairsthan what we vainly calculate; which,tho' the 

proje6lors of this world ovierlook,-; or at least 

make no allowance for, in the forniation of their 
plansy they generally find it in the execution of 
them. And tho^ the fatalist may urge, that every 
event is brought about by the ministry and chain 
of natural causes ;> ^ yet, in answer, — let hi mi 

}50 one step higher-^- — -and consider,- whose 

power it is, that enables these causes to work,— 
yhose knowledge it is that foresees what will be 
their «£Fe6ls,-^— whose goodness it is that is in- 
yisibly condudling thcna forwards to the best and 
greatest ends for the happiness of bis creatures, 
bo that, as a great reasoner justly distinguishes 

upon this point ^' It is not only religiously 

ppeaking, but with the stridlest and most philoso- 
phical truth of expression, that the scripture tells 

Us, that God commanddth the ravens :— that 

they are his directions, which the winds and the 
seasebej. If his servant hides himself by the brook, 
&uch an order of causes and effects shall be laid, 
• — that the fowls of the air shall minister to his 
support.— -^When this resource fails, and his 

prophet is directed to go to Zarepbath for 

that he has commanded a widow woman there to 
sustain him,-7-i-the same hand which leads the 

prophet to the gate of the city shall lead fortli 

the distressed widow to the same j)lace, to take 

him under her roof and, tho^upon the impulse 

of a different occasion, shall nevertheless be made 
to fulfil his promise and intention of their mutual 
preservation." 

Thus much for the truth and illustration of thii| 

great and fundamental doctrine of a providence ; 

the belief of which is of such consequence to us, 

^ to be the great support and comfort of our lives* 
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Justly, therefore, might the psalmist, upon thi 
declaratiou***— r-that the Lord is King, m > cor 
elude, that the earth may be glad therefore, yes 
the multitude of the isles may be glad thereof. 

May God grant, the persuasion may ipake u 
as virtuous, as it has reason to make us joyful 
and that it may bring forth in us the fruits ( 
good living to his praise and glory : To whom h 
fill might, majesty, and dominion; ^qw i^d fc 
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The Chara6ler of Herod. 

TRENCHED ON INNOCENTS DAY. 
MATT. ii. 17, 1 8. 

■ 

Thtn was fulfilled that which was spoken hy Jeremy 
the prophet J sayings In Rama was there a voice heard^ 
lamentation^ and weepings and great mourningy Ra^ 
chel weeping for her children^ and would not be 
(owf9rtedy because they are not. 

THE words which St. Matthew cites here, as 
fulfilled by the cruelty and ambition of He- 
rod,— are in the 3 1st chapter of Jeremiah, 15th 
verse. In the foregoing chapter, the prophet hav» 
ing declared God*s intention, of turning the 
raourning of his people into joy, by the restora- 
tion of the tribes which had been led away captive 
into Uabylon j he proceeds, in the beginning of 
this chapter, which contains this prophecy, to 
give a more particular description of the great 
joy and festivity of that promised day, when they 
were to return once more to their own land, to 
enter upon their ancient possessions, and enjoy a- 
gain all thp privileges they had lost, and, amongst 
others, and what was above them all, — the favor 
and protection of God, and the continuation of 
his mercies to them and their posterity. 

To make, therefore,the i mpression of this change 
the stronger upon their miuds--^he gives a very 
pathetic representation of the preceding sorrow 
on that day when they were first led away captive. 
Thus saith th^ Lord, A voice was heard in Ra- 
ma ; lamentation and bitter weeping, Rachel 
weeping for her children, refusing to be comfort* 
^d; because they were not. 
yoL. IIL I 
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To enter into the full sense and beauty of thlt 
description, it is to be remembered, that the tomb 
of Rachel, Japob's beloved wife, as we read in the 
35th of Genesis, was situated near Rama, and be? 
J,wixt that place and Bethelem. Upon which cir- 
pumsiance, the prophet raises one of the most af? 
fe6liiig scenes that could be conceived ; for, as the 
tribes, in their sorrowful journey betwixt Rams^ 
^d Bethlehem, in their way to Babylon,^ were 
supposed to pass by this monumental pillar of 
their ancestor Rachel, Jacob's wife, — the prophet, 
by a common liberty in rhetoric, introduces her a^ 
rising up out of her sepulchre, and, ai the common 
another of two of their tribes, weeping for her chil- 
dren, bewailing the sad catastrophe of her poste- 
rity led away into a strange land,— — refusing ta 

be comforted, because they were not, lost and 

cut off from their country, and, in all likelihoodi 
pever to be restored back to her again. 

The Jewish interpreters say upon this, that the 
patriarch Jacob buried Rachel in this very place^ 
foreseeing, by the spjrjt of prophecy, that his posi- 
terity should that way be Jed captive, that she 
pight, as they passed her, intercede for them— s 

But this fanciful superstru6ture upon the pas? 
sage, seems to be little else than a mere dream 
of some of the Jewish Do6lors ; and indeed, had 
they not dreamed it when they did, it is great odds, 
but some of the Romish dreamers would hav^ hit 
upon it before now. For as it favors the doctrine 
of intercessions-rif there had not been undenia- 
ble vouch-ers for the real inventors of the conceit, 
one should much sooner have sought for it a- 
mongst the oral traditions of this church, than in 
the Talmud, where it is. 

But this by the bye. There is still another in? 
terpretation of the words here cited by St. Mat- 
thew? which altogether excludes this scenieal re7 
presentation I have given of them. By whiclj 
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it IS thought that the lamentation of RacheU here 
described, has no immediate reference to Rachel) 
Jacob's wife ; but that it simply alludes to the 
sorrows of her descendants, the distressed mo- 
thers of the tribes of Benjamin and Ephraim, who 
might accompany their children, led into captivi- 
ty, as far as Rama, in their way to Babylon, who 
vept and wailed upon this sad occasion, and, as 
the prophet describes them in the person of Ra- 
chel, refusing to be comforted for the loss of her 
children, looking upon their departure without 
hope or prospe6l of ever beholding a return. 

Whichever of the two senses you give the words 
of the prophet, the application of them by the 
evangelist is equally just and faithful. For as the 
former scene he relates was transa6led upon the 
very same stage, in the same districi of Beth* 

lehtm near Rama, where so many mothers of 

the same tribe now suffered this second most af- 
fedling blow— the words of Jeremiah, as the evan- 
gelist observes, were literally accomplished ; and, 
no doubt, in that horrid day, a voice was heard 
again in Rama, lamentation and bitter weeping — 
Hachel weeping for her children, and refusing to 
be comforted ; — everv Bethlemitish mother invol- 
"ved in this calamity, beholding it with hopeless 
sorrow — give vent to it— each one bewailing her 
children, and lamenting the hardness of their lot, 
with the anguish of a heart as incapable of con- 
solation, as they were of redress. Monster !— 
could no consideration of all this tender sorrow, 
stay thy hands ?— Could no refle6lion upon so 
much bitter lamentation throughout the coasts of 
Bethlehem, interpose and plead in behalf of so ma- 
ny wretched obje6ls, as this tragedy would make ? 
—Was there no way open to ambition, but that 
thou must trample upon the affeSlions of nature ? 
—•Could no pity for the innocence of childhood- 
no sympathy for the yearnings of p^itwvl^i \ttst.> 
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incline thee to some other measures for thy secu- 
rity — but ihou must thus pitilessly rush in— take 
the vi6\im by violence — tear it from the erabracej 
of the mother— offer it up before her eyes— leave 
her disconsolate forever— broken-hearted with i 
loss— so affe^ing in itself— —so circumstancec 
Xvith horror, that no time, how friendly soever t( 
the mournful-^-'-'-^sbould ever be able to wear ou 
the impression ? 

There is nothing in v\^hich the mind of man ii 
more divided than in accounts of this horrid na 
ture. For when we consider man, as fashionec 
by his Maker— innocent and upright— full of th< 
tendercst dispositions— with a heart inclining 
him to kindness, and the love and prote6lion o 
hisspecies— — this idea of him would almost shaki 
the credit of such accounts ;' ■■ so that, to clea 
tiiem— we are forced to take a second view o: 
man— very different from this favourable one, ii 
which we insensibly represent him to our imagi 

nations -that is- we are obliged to conside; 

him— »not as he was made but as he is— 5 

creature, by the violence and irregularity of hw 
passions, capable of being perverted from all the6< 
friendly and benevolent propensities^ and some 
times hurried into excesses so opposite to them, ai 
to render the most unnatural and horrid accounts 
of what he does, but too probable.— The truth 
this observation will be exemplified in the case 
before us. For, next to the faith and chara6\er oi 

the historian who reports such fadts, the par 

ticular character of the person who committee 
them is to be considered as a voucher for theii 
truth and credibility ; — and if, upon inquiry, ii 
appears that the man a6ted but consistent with 
himself, — aiid just as you would have expe6\e<^ 
from his principles, — the credit of the historian ij 

restored, and the fa6l related stands in con 

testible, from so strong and concurring an evi 
dencc on its side*' 
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With this view, it may not be an unacceptable 
application of the remaining part of a discourse 
upon this day, to give you a sketch of the charac- 
ter of Herod, not as drawn from scripture,— -for^ 
in general, it furnishes us with few materials for 
such descriptions :— The sacred scripture cuts . 
off, in a few words, the history of the ungodly, 
liow great soever they were in the eyes of the 
"Vrorld, and, on the other hand, dwells largely up- 
on the smallest a6lions of the righteous.— We 
jRnd all the circumstances of the lives of Abraham, 
Isaac ; Jacob, and Joseph, recorded in the minut- 
est manner. The wicked seem only mentioned 

'with regret ; — just brought upon the stage, on 
purpose to be condemned. The use and advantage 
of which conduct, is, I suppose, the reason ;— as 
in general it enlarges on no chara6ler, but what 
is worthy of imitation. 'Tis however undeniable, 
that the lives of bad men are not without use ;— 
and whenever such an one is drawn, not with a 
corrupt view to be admired,— but on purpose to 
be detested, — it must excite such an horror against 
vice, as will strike indire<5^Iy the same good im- 
pression. And tho* it is painful in the last degree 
to paint a man in the shades which his vices have 
cast upon him, yet, when it serves this end, and 
at the same time illustrates a point in sacred his- 
tory — it carries its own excuse with it. 

This Herod, therefore, of whom the evangelist 
Speaks, if you take a superficial view of his life, 
you would say was a compound of good and evil, 
that tho* he was certainly a bad man, yet you would 
think the mass was tempered at the same time 
"with a mixture of good qualities. So that, in course, 
as it is not uncommon, he would appear with two 
characters very different from each other. If you 
looked upon the more favorable side, you would 
see a m«in of great address — popular in his b^lva^* 
ric?r^—^exier<;ws;— prince-like *m bi^ ^\i\.^\X"iis 

13 ■ - 
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Xnents and expenses, and, in a word, set o{f vi 
all such virtue and showy properties, as bid h 
for the countenance and approbation of the wo 

View him in another light, he was an ami 

ous, designing man, suspicious of all 

world, rapacious, — implacable in his tem] 

•—without sense of religion,— or feeling of hui 
jhity.— — Now, in all such complex chara6lerj 
this,— the way the world usually judges, is,- 
sum up the good and the bad against each ot 
—dedu6l the lesser of these articles from the gr< 
er, and (as we do in passing other accounts) ^ 
credit to the man for what remains upon the 
lance. Now, tho' this seems a fair, — yet I fes 
is often a fallacious reckoning,— which tho' it r 
serve in many ordinary cases of private life, 
■will not hold good in the more notorious instar 
of mens lives, especially when so complicated v 
good and bad, as to exceed all common bou 
and proportions- Not to be deceived in such ca: 
we must work by a different rule, which, tbc 
may appear less candid — yet to make amends 
am persuaded will bring us, in general, m 
nearer to the thing we want,— which is truth. '. 
way to which is, in all judgments of this kind 
distinguish and carry in your eye the princi 
and ruling passion which leads the chara^te: 
and separate that from the other parts of it,— 
then take'notice,howfarhis other qualities, goo 
bad, are brought to serve and support that, 
want of this distin6lion, we often think ourssel 
inconsistent creatures, when we are the fartl 
from it, and all the variety of shapes and con 
didlory appearances we put on, are in truth, 
so many different attempts to gratify the sa 
governing appetite.— 

With this clew, let us endeavor to unravel \ 
thara6ter of Herod; as here given* 
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I 

t 

The fit*st tiling which strikes one in it, is ambi* 
tion, an immoderate thirst, as well as jealousy of 
power :~-Ho\v inconsistent soever in other partS) 
[ ' bis chara6ler appears invariable in this, and every 
a6lion of his life was true to it. i'^rom hence wc 
may venture to conclude, that this was his ruling 
passion,— and that most, if not all the other wheels 
were put in motion by this first spring. Now let 
us consider how far this was the case in fa6>. 

To begin with the worst part of him 1 said, 

he was a man of no sense of religion, or at least 
no other sense lof it, but that which served his 
turn ; — for he is recorded to have built temples 
in Judea, and ere6led images in them for idola« 
trous worship,— not from a persuasion of doing 
right, for he was bred a Jew, and consequently 
taught to abhor all idolatry — but he was, in truth, 
sacrificing all his time to a sacred idol of his own, 
his ruling passion ; for, if we may trust Josephus, 
his sole view in so gross a compliance was, to in- 
gratiate himself with Augustus and the great men 
of Rome, from whom he held his power, 

With this he was greedy and rapacious : Mow 

could he be otherwise, with so devouring an ap- 
petite as ambition to provide for ?— He was jea- 
Jous in his nature, and suspicious of all the world* 
Show me an ambitious man that is not so ; for as 
such a man's hand, like Ishmael's, is against eve- 
ry man, he concludes, that every man's hand, 1q 
course, is against htm* 

Few men were ever guilty of more astonishing 
a6ls of cruelty— and yet the particular instan- 
ces of them in Herod, were such as he was hur- 
ried into, by the alarms this waking passion per- 
petually gave him. He put the whole Sanadrim 
to the sword,— sparing neither age, or wisdom, 

or merit ; one cannot suppose, simply from 

an inclination to cruelty— no— they had opposed 

the csu^Iishmcttt of bis power at i^x\x&^<^VL% 
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His own sons, two hopeful youths, he cut off 
by a public execution,— The worst men have na- 
tural affe6lion — and such a stroke as this would 
run so contrary to the natural workings of it, that 
you are forced to suppose the impulse of some 
more violent inclination to overrule and conquer 
it. And so it was ; for the Jewish historian tells 
us, it was jealousy of power, — his darling objedt 
—of which he feared they would one day or other 
dispossess him. — Sufficient inducement to trans- 
port a man of such a temper into the bloodiest 
excesses. 

Thus far this one fatal and extravagant passion^ 
accounts for the dark side of Herod's chara6ler« 
This governing principle being first laid open, all 
his other bad a6liens follow in course, like so many 
symptomatic complaints from the same distemper. 

Let us see, if this was not the case even of his 
virtues too. 

At first sight, it seems a mystery— how a man) 
so black as Herod has been thus far described— 
should be able to support himself in the favor and 
friendship of so wise and penetrating a body of 
men, as the Roman senate, of whom he held his 
power. To counterbalance the weight of so bad 
and detested a chara6ler— and be able to bear it 
up, as Herod did, — one would think he must have 
been master of some great secret, worth inquiring 
after :— He was so. But that secret was no other 
than what appears on this reverse of his chara6ler. 
He was a person of great address — popular in his 
outward behavior ; — he was generous, prince-like 
in his entertainments and expenses. The world 
was then as corrupt, at least, us now— and Herod 
understood it — knew at what price it was to be 
bought— and what qualities would bid the highest 
for its good word and approbation. 

And, in truth he judged this matt; r so well,— 
that aotwithstSLndin^ the geuw^V oOvwxvxv ^w^-^^^-^ 
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possession which arose against so hateful a cha* 
ra6ler— in spite of all the ill impressions from so 
many repeated complaints of his cruelties and op* 
pressions— ^he yet stemmed fchc torrent— and by 
the specious display of those popular virtues, bore 
himself up against it all his life. So that, at length) 
when he was summoned to Rome, to answer for 
his crimes— Josephus tells us*— that by the mere 
magnificence of his expenses<-^anu the apparent 
generosity of his behavior, he entirely confuted 
the whole charge— and so ingratiated himself 
with the Roman senate— and won the heart of 

Augustus (as he had that of Anthony before) 

that he ever after had his favor and kindness ; 
which I cannot mention, without adding— that it 
is an eternal stain upon the charadler and memo- 
ry of Augustus, that he sold his countenance and 
prote6lion to so bad a man, for so mean and base 
a consideration. 

From this point of view, if we look back upon 
Herod— his best qualities williShrink into little 
room, and how glittering soever in appearance, 
when brought to this balance, are found wanting. 
And in truth, if we would not willingly be deceiv- 
ed in the value of any virtue, or set of virtues, in 

;so complex a character we must call them to 

this very account ; examine whom they serve— 
.what passion, and what principle they have for 
their master. — When this is understood, the whole 
clew is unravelled at once, and the chara6ler ef 
Herod, as complicated as it is given us in history 
when thus analysed, is summed up ia three 

words That he vjas a man of unbounded ambit ion^ 

who stuck at nothing to gratify it ; so that not 

only his vices were ministerial to his ruling pas- 
sion, but his virtues too (if they deserve thenan\e) 
were drawn i>n, and listed into the same service. 

Thus much for the character of Herod, the 

critical review of which has many obvlovx^ vi^o.^^ 
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to which i may trust you, having time but tt 
mention that particular one which first led me in* 
to this examination, namely, that all obje6\ions 
against the evangelist's account of this day^s 

slaughter of the Bethlemitish infants from the 

incredibility of so horrid an account — are silenced 
by this account of the man ; since in this he a6led 
but like himself, and just so as you would expedlj 
in the same circumstances, from every man of so 
ambitious a head ■ -and so bad a heart Con- 
sider, what havoc ambition has mad€ how 

often the same tragedy has been a6led upon lar- 
ger theatres — where not only the innocence oi 

childhood orthe grey hairs of the aged, have 

found no prote6lion — but whole countries, with- 
out distin6lion, have been put to the sword ; or 
what is as cruel, have been driven forth to naked- 
ness and famine, to make way for new ones, un- 
der the guidance of this passion. — For a speci- 
men of this, refledlupon the story related by Plu- 
tarch, — when, by order of the Roman senate, se- 
venty populous cities wei'e unawares sacked and 
destroyed at one prefixed hour, by P. ^milius— 
by whom one hundred and fifty thousand unhappy 
people were driven in one day into captivity— to 
be sold to the highest bidder, to end their daya 
in cruel labor and anguish. As nstonishing as 
the account b-^fore us is, it vanishes into nothing, 
from such views ; since it is plain from all histo- 
ry, that there is no wickedness too great for so 
unbounded a cause ; and that the most horrid ac^ 
counts in history are, as I said above, but too pro- 
bable effedls of it 

May God of his mercy defend mankind from 

future experiments of this kind and grant, wc 

may make a proper use of them, for the sake o1 
Jesus Christ. Amen* 
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Job's account of the Shortness and Trou* 
bles of Life, considered. 

Job ^iv. i, 2* 

Mm that is horn of woman^ is of few days^ and full 
of trouble : He cometh forth like a Jiower^ and is 
cut down ; he flteth also as a shadow^ and continue 
eth not* 

THERE is something in this refle6lion of holy 
Job's, upon the shortness of life, and insta« 
bility of human affairs, so beautiful and truly su- 
blime, that one might challenge the writings of 
the most celebrated orators of antiquity, to produce 
a. specimen of eloquence, so noble and thoroughly 
ajBTe^ling, Whether this effedl be owing, in some 
measure, to the pathetic nature of the subje6l re-» 

fledled on or to the eastern manner of expres-.- 

sion, in a style more exalted and suitable to so 
great a subje6l, — (or which is the more likely ac- 
count) because they are properly the words of that 
3eiug, who first inspired man with language, and 
taught his mouth to utter, — who opened the lips 
of the dumb, and made the tongue of the infant 
eloquent ; to which of these we are to refer the 
beauty and sublimity of this, as well as that of 
numberless other passages in holy writ, may not 
seem now material ; but surely, without these 
helps, never man was better qualified to make just 
and noble reflections upon the shortness of human 
life, and instability of human affairs, than Job was, 
who had himself waded thro' such a sea of trou- 
bles, and in his passage had encountered many vi- 
cissitudes of storms and sun-shine, and by turns 
jiad felt both the extremes, of all the happiness, 
and aU the wretchedness that mortal man is heir to. 
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The beginning of his days vras crowned w 

every thing that ambition could wish for ;— he v 

the greatest of all the men of the east — had lai 

and unbounded possirssions, and no doubt enjo} 

all the comforts and advantages of life, which ti 

could administer^ Perhaps you will say a wise rr 

might not be inclined to give a full loose to t 

kind of happiness,' without some better secur 

for the support of it, than the mere possession 

sgch goods of fortune, which often slip from un< 

us, andsometimes unaccountably makethemsel 

wings, and fly away. But he had that security t( 

for the hand of providence, which had thus 

prote6ted,was still leading him forwards,and sec 

ed engaged in the preservation and continuance 

these blessings : God had set a hedge about h 

and about all that he had on every side ; he ] 

blessed all the works of his hands,and his substa 

increased every day. Indeed, even with this se 

rity, riches to him who hath neither child nor brot 

as the wise man observes, instead of a comf 

prove sometimes a sore travel and vexation. — " 

mind of man is not always satisfied with the i 

sonablc assurance of its own enjoyments, but ' 

look forwards ; and if it discovers some imagi 

ry void, the want of some beloved obje6l to 

his place after him, will often disquiet itself 

vain, and say '* For whom do I labor, and 

<^ reave myself of rest ?" 

This bar to his happiness, God had likev 
taken away, in blessing him with a numerous 
spring of sons and daughters, the apparent ir 
ritors of all his present happiness.— —— Pleasing 
fle6lion 1 to think the blessings God has indul 
one's self in shall be handed and continued (l< 
to a man's, own seed i How little does this di 
from a second enjoyment of them, to an afft 
onate parent ? who naturally looks forward i 
as strong an interest upon his children, as ij 
fvas to live over again in hvs onnw ^Q^\^vvt.^^% 
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> What could be vanting to finish such a pidlut*^ 
of a happy man ? — Surely nothing except a virtu- 
ous disposition to give a relish to those blessings^ 
and dire6\ him to make a proper use of them.—* 
He had that too ; for he was a perfect and upright 
man — one that feared God, and eschewed evil. 

In the midst of all this prosperity, which wa» 
as great as cogld well fall to the share of one many 
whilst all the world looked gay, and smiled upoa 
him,and every thing round him seemed topromise> 
if possible, an increase of happiness; in one instant 
—all is changed into sorrow aud. utter despair.— 
. It pleases God, for wise purposes, to blast the 
fortunes of his house, and cut oft' the hopes of his 
posterity, and, in one mournful day, to bring this 
great prince from his palace down to the dunghill. 
His flocks and herds, in which consisted the abun- 
dance of his wealth, were part consumed by a fire 
from heaven, the remainder taken away by the 
fiword of the enemy : His sons and daughters^ 
whom it is natural to imagine, so good a man had 
so brought up in a sense of their joy and pleasure 
in their future lives ^ — natural prospe6l for a pa- 
rent to look forwards at, to recompense him for the 
many cares and anxieties which their infancy had 
cost him ! — «-these dear pledges of his future 
happiness were ally all snatched from him at one 
Wow, just at the time that one mig;ht imagine they 
were beginning to be the comfort and delight of 
his old age, which most wanted such staves to ieau 
on; And as circumstances add to an evil, so did 
Jhey to this ; for it fell out not only by a very cala- 
mitous accident, which was grievous enough in it- 
self; but likewise upon the back of his other mis- 
fortunes, when he was ill prepared to bear such a 
shock ; and, what would still add to it, it happened 
At an hour when be had least reason to expeC\ it, 
when he would naturally think his children secure 
j9iad out of the way of danger—" For whilst they 
Vol. III. X 
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f* were feasting and making merry in their eMest 
^* brother's house, a great wind out of rtie wildeFr 
^ ness smote the four corners of f he hoase, and it 
.4' fell upon them^*' 

Such a concurrence of misfortunes is not the 
fommon )ot of many ; and yet thei*e are instance^ 
p£ some Tfho have undergone as severe trials, and 
pTAVtlY struggled under them,-yTpcrhaps hy natilt 
ral force of spirits, the advantages of health, and 
the cordial assistance of a friend ;«^and with the^ 
helps, what may not a man sustain ?— But this wa$ 
not Job's case ; for scarce had these evils fallen 
ppon him, when he was not only bprne down with a 
grievous distemper, which afflicted him from the 
crown of his head to the ^ole ofhisfoot,bQtliko« 
'wise his three friends, in whose kind con^olatioiw 
he might have found a medicine|-:revcn the wiife 
f>f his bosom, whose duty it was, with a gentle 
hand, to (i£Lve softened all his sorrows,— 4x1 stead 
^f doing this, they cruelly insulted and became 
the reproachers of his integrity. OGopl what 19 
man when thou thus bruisest him, and makest hh 
burden heavier, as his strength grows less? Who, 
that had found himself thus an example of this 
many chances and changes of this mortal life ;-«t 
when he considered himself now stripped and left 
Restitute of so many valuable blessings, which, the . 
inoment before thy providence had poured upon 
his head ; when he refie6ledupon this gay delight-: 
-^ome structure, in appearance so strongly built, so 
pleasingly surrounded with every thing that cduld 
flatter his hopes and wishes, & beheld it all levelled 
with the ground in one moment,andthe whole prasr 
pe6l vanish with it, like the inscription of an en« 
chantment ;— who, i say, that had seen and felt the 
shock of so sudden a revolution, would not hayte 
been furnished with just and beautiful refleAicn^ 
-upon the occasion \ and said with Job, in the words 
it)f the text, " That man that is born of a womaB> hi 
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^ of few dayS) and full of misery ;— that he com* 
« eth forth like a ftower, and is cut down ; h« 
^< fieeth also as a shadow, and continueth not." 

The words of the text are an epitome of the no* 
tural and mora/ vanity of man, and contain two dis^ 
tin6l declarations concerning his stale and con^ 
dition in each respedl* 

First) That he is a creature of few days ; and^ 
secondly, that those days are full of trouble* 

I shall make some refie6\ions upon each of 
these in their order, and conclude with a pra6lical 
lesson from the wholes 

And, first, That he is of few days. The com- 
parison which Job makes use of. That man com* 
eth forth like a flower, is extremely beautiful, and 
more to the purpose than the most elaborate proofs 
—which, in truth, the subject will not easily ad- 
mit of ;-~the shortness of life being a point so 
generally complained of in all ages since the floods 
and so universally felt and acknowledged by the 
whole species, as to require no evidence beyond 
a similitude ; the intent of which is, not so mucli 
to prove the fa6t as to illustrate and place it in such 
a light as to strike us, and bring the impressioa 
Lome to ourselves, in a more affe6ting manner. 

Man comes forth, says Job, like a flower, and i% 
eut down* He is sent into the world the fairest and 
noblest part of God's works,—- fashioned after the 
image of his Creator, with respe6l to reason and 
the great faculties of the mind. — -He cometh forth 
glorious as the flower of the field ; as it surpasses 
the vegetable world in beauty, so does he the ani- 
mal world in the glory and excellency of his nature. 

The one — if no untimely accident oppress it) 
soon arrives at the full period of its perfedlion,— 
is suffered to triumph for a few moments, and is 
plucked up by the roots in the very pride and gay- 
est stage of its being ; — or if it happens to escape 
the hands of violence, in a few daya vtu^c^^^^\\V| 
§jckens of itself f and dies away* 
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Man likewise tho* his progress is slower, and 
his duration sonnething longer, yet the periods of 
his growth and declension are nearly ihe samey 
both in the nature and manner of them. 

If he escapes the dangers which threaten hi» 
tender years, heis got soon into the full maturity 
and strength of life ; and if he is so fortunate as 
not to be hurried out of it then, by accidents, by 
his own folly and intemperance— if he escapes 
these, he naturally decays of himself;— a period 
comes fast upon him, beyond which he was not 
made to last. Like a flower of fruit which may be 
plucked up by force, before the time of their ma- 
turity, yet cannot be made to outgrow the peri- 
od when they are to fade and drop of themselves ^ 
when that comes, the hand of nature then plucks 
them both off, and no art of the botanist can up- 
hold the one, or skill of the physician preserve the 
other, beyond the periods to which their original 
frames and constitutions were made to extend. 
As God has appointed and determined the several 
growths and decays of the vegetable race, so he 
seems as evidently to have prescribed the same 
laws to man, as Well as all living creatures, in 
ll>e first rudiments of which, there arc contained 
the specific powers of their growth, duration and 
cxtin6lion ; and, when the evolutions of those 
animal powers are exhausted and run down, the 
creature expires and dies of itself, as ripe fruil 
falls from the tree, or a flower preserved beyond 
its bloom, drop? and perishes upon his stalk. 

Thus much for this comparison of Job*s, which 
tho' it is very poetical, yet conveys a just idea of 
the thing referred to.—" That he fieeth also as a 
*^ shadow, and continueth not,*' — is no less a ^ich- 
ful and fine representation of the shortness and 
Vanity of human lifo ; of which one cannot give a 
better explanation, than by referring to the origi- 
j)al^ from whence the picture was taken,— With 
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how quick a succession do days, months and years^ 
pass over our heads ? how truly like a shadow that 
departeth, do they flee away insensibly, and scarce 
leave an impression with us ?— When we endea- 
vor to call them back by reflection, and consider 
in what manner they have gone, how unable are 
the best of us to give a tolerable account l—and, 
were it not for some of the more remarkable star- 
ges which have distinguished a few periods of this 
rapid progress — ^we should look back upon it ally 
as Nebuchadnezzar did upon his dream, when he 
awoke in the morning ;— he was sensible many 
things had passed, and troubled him too ; but had 
passed on so quickly, they had left no footsteps 
behind, by which he could be enabled to trace 
them back. Melancholy account of the life of 
man ! which generally runs on in such a manner* 
as scarce to allow time to make reflections which 
way it has gone. 

riow many of our first years slide by in the in- 
nocent sports of childhood, in which we are not 
able to make reflections upon them ?-— how many 
more thoughtless years escape us in our youth* 
when we are unwilling to do it, and are so eager 
in the pursuit of pleasure, as to have no time to 
spare, to stop and consider them r 

When graver and riper years come on, and we 
begin to think it time to reform and set up for 
men of sense and conduCl, then the business and 
perplexing interests of this world, and the endless 
plotting and contriving how to make the most of 
it, do so wholly employ Us, that we are too busy to 
make reflections upon so unprofitable a subjeCt.—- 
As families and children increase, so do our af- 
feCttons, and with them are multiplied our cares 
and toils for their preservation and establish- 
ment ;— all which take up our thoughts so close- 
ly, and posses-s them so long> that we are often' 
Orertoke^ If/ grey hairs before Yfe &^^ tici^m> u"^ 
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have found leisure to consider how far we v^tve 
got, — what we have been doing,-^and for what 
purpose God sent us into the world. As man may 
justly be said to be of few days, considered with 
respec\ to this hasty succession of things, which 
80on carries him into the decline of his life,-— so 
may he likewise be said to Ree like a shadow and 
continue not, when his duration is compared with 
other parts of God's works, and even the works 
of his own hands, which outlast him many gene-, 
rations ;— whilst, as Homer observes, like leaves, 
one generation drops, and another springs up, 
to ftill again, and be forgotten. 

But, when we faither consider his days in the 
light in which we ought chiefly to view them, as 
they appear in thy slight, O God ! with whom a 
thousand years are but as yesterday ;— when we 
refie6l that this hand-breadth of life is all that is 
measured out to us from that eternity for which 
he is created, how does his short span vanish to 
nothing in the comparison I It is true, the great- 
est portion of time will do the same, when com- 
pared with what is to come ; and therefore, so 
shbrt and transitory a one, as threescore years and 
ten, beyond which all is declared to be labor and 
sorrow, may the easier be allowed : And yet how 
uncertain are we of that portion, short as it is ? 
Do not ten thousand accidents break off the slen- 
der thread of human life, long before it can be 
drawn out to that extent ? — The new- born babe 
falls down an easy prey, and moulders back again 
into dust, like a tender blossom put forth in an 
untimely hour. The hopeful youth, in the ve- 
ry pride and beauty of life, is cut off; some cruel 
distemper, or unthought-of accident, lays, him 
prostrate upon the eartll, lo pursue Job's compa- 
rison, lik^ a bloomipg flower, smit and shrivelled 
up with a malignant blast.— Irv this stage of life, 
«£ances multiply upoa us^^-the seeds gf disor^ 
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^ ders are sown by intemperance or negleS^,— in- 
feclious distempers are more easily contradled,— 
when contraQed they rage with greater violence, 
and the success in many cases is more doubtful, 
insomuch that they who have exercised themselves 
in computations of this kind, tell us, *' That one 
" half of the whole species which are born into the 
^' world, go out of it again, and are all dead in so 
*' short a space as the first seventeen years." 

These refledlions may be sufficient to illustrate 
the first part of Job's declaration, '^ That man is of 
few days." Let us examine the truth of the other, 
and see, whether he is not likewise full of trouble. 
And here we must not take our account from 
the flattering outside of things, which are gene- 
rally set off with a glittering appearance enough, 
especially what is called higher ///t.— Nor can 
We safely trust the evidence of some of the more 
merry and thoughtless amongst us, who are so set 
upon the enjoyment of life, as seldom to refle6l 
upon the troubles of it ; — or who, perhaps, be- 
cause they are not yet come to this portion of* 
their inheritance, imagine it is not the common 
lot. — Nor lastly, are we to form an idea of it, from 
the delusive stories of a few of the most prosper- 
ous passengers, who have fortunately sailed thro' 
and escaped the rougher toils and distresses. But 
we are to take our account from a close survey 
of human life, and the real face of things, stripped 
of every thing that can palliate or gild it over. 
We must hear the general complaint of all ages, 
and read the histories of mankind. If we look 
into them, and examine them to the bottom,whatdo 
they contain but the history of sad and uncomfort- 
able passages, which a goqtd-natured man cannot 
read but with oppression of spirits ? , ' Consider. 
the dreadful succession of wars in one part or 
other of the earth, perpetuated from one century 
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kind have scarce had time to breathe from thenii 
since ambition first came into the; world. — Con- 
sider the horrid effedls of them in aU those bar- 
barous devastations we read of, where whole na- 
tions have been put to the sword, or have been 
driven out to nakedness and famine, to make room 

for new comers. Consider how great a part 

af our species, in all ages down to this> 
have been trod under the feet of cruel and capri- 
cious tyrants, who would neither hear their cries, 

nor pity their distresses. Consider slavery, 

■ ■ what it is, — how bitter a draught, and how 
many millions have been made to drink of it ;— • 
which, if it can poison all earthly happiness, when 
exercised barely upon our bodies, what must it 
be, when it comprehends both the slavery of body 
and mind ? To conceive this, look into the histo- 
ry of the Romish church and her tyrants, (op ra- 
ther executioners), who seem to have taken plea- 
sure in the pangs and convulsions of their fellow 
creatures.-^Examine the inquisition ; hear the 
melancholy notes sounded in every cell.— Consi- 
der the anguish of mock trials, and the exquisite 
tortures consequent thereupon, mercilessly in- 
fiidled upon the unfortunate, where the racked and 
weary soul has so often wished to take its leave-^ 
but cruelly not suffered to depart. — Consider how 
many of these helpless wretches have been haled 
from thence, in all periods of this tyrannic usur- 
pation, to undergo the massacres and flames to 
which a false and a bloody religion has condemn* 
cd them. 

If this sad history and detail of the more pub- 
lic causes of the misery of man, are not suffi- 
cient, lei us behold him in another light, with. 
respe6l to the more private causes of them*, and^ 
see whether he is not full of trouble likewii»e 
thtrcy and almost born to it, as naturally as the- 
sparks &y upwards* If ^e gQn^itdct^ msta «i 8| 
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creature full of wants and necessities, (whether 
real or imaginary),which he is not able to supply 
of himself ;— what a train of disappointments, 
vexations and dependencie6,are to be seen issuing 
from thenccj to perplex and make his being un- 
easy ? How many jostlings and hard struggles 

do we undergo in making our way in the world ? 
—How barbarously held back ?*— How often and 
basely overthrown, in aiming only at getting 
bread ? — How many of as never attain it— at least 
not comfortably, — but from various and unknown 
causes — eat it all their lives long in bitterness r 
If we shift the scene, and look upwards, to- 
wards those whose situation in life seems to place 
them above the sorrows of this kind, yet where 
are they exempt from others ?— Do not all ranks 
and conditions of men meet with sad accidentSf 
and numberless calamities in other respe6ls,which 
often make them go heavily all their lives long- 
How many fall into chronical infirmities, which 
render both their days and nights restless and 
insupportable ?— How many of the highest rank 
^e tore up with ambition, or soured with dis- 
appointments ? — and how many more, from a 
thousand secret causes of disquiet, pine away in 
silence, and owe their deaths to sorrow and de- 
jedlion of heart ?— If we cast our eyes upon the 
lowest class and condition cf life,— the scene is 
more melancholy still. — Millions of our fellow- 
creatures, born to no inheritance but poverty and 
trouble, forced, by the necessity of their lots, to 
drudgery and painful employments, and hard set 
with that too, to get enough to keep themselves 
and families alive. So that, upon the whole, 
when we have examined the true state and con- 
dition of human life, and have made some allow- 
ances for a few fugacious, deceitful pleasures, 
there is scarce any thing to be found, which con- 
tradicts Job^b description of it. — WhkU^Ntt \h^^ 
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we look abroad, we sec some legible chara6^eril of 
what God first denounced against us, " That in 
" sorrow we should eat our bread, till we returtt 
" to the ground, from whence we were taken*." 

But some one will say. Why are we thus to be 
put out of love with human life? To what purpose 
IS it to expose the dark sides of it to us, or en-^ 
large upon the infirmities which are natural, and 
consequently out of our power to redress ? 

I answer that the subje6\ is nevertheless t)f great 
importance, since it is necessary every creature 
should understand his present state and condition, 
to put him in mind of behaving suitably to it.-— 
Does not an impartial surveyof man— the holding 
up the glass to show him his defedls and jiatural 
infirmities, naturally tend to cure his pride, and 
clothe him with humility, which is a dress that 
best becomes a short-lived and a wretched cre&*» 
lure ? Does not the consideration of the shortness 
of our life, convince us of the wisdom of dedicat- 
ing so small a portion to the great purposes of 
eternity ? 

Lastly, when we refie^ that this span of lifi|i| 
short as it is, is chequered with so many tvw^ 
bles, that there is nothing in this world springs 
up, or can be enjoyed without a mixture of sot"- 
row ;— how insensibly doeb it incline us to turn 
our eyes and afre6lions from so gloomy a pros- 
pe6l, and fix them upon that happier country, 
where afflidlions cannot follow us, and where God 
will wipe away all tears from off our faces^ for 
ever and ever ! Amen* 

. • N". B. Most of these reflections upon th^ miseries 
ef lifcy are taken from fVooilaston. 
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£vil Speaking, 

J A M S S !• 26* 

If any man among you seent to be religious^ and brid^ 
kih not his tonguey but deceiveth hh o%tm htarpj 
that man's religion is vain* 

OF the many duties owing both to God an4 
our neighbor, there are scarce any men so 
bad, as not to acquit themselves of somei and few 
«o good, I fear, as to prad^ise all. 

Every man seems willing enough to compoun4 
the matter, and adopt so much of the system 9 a« 
will least interfere with his principal and ruling 
passion \ and for those parts, which wou)d occa- 
sion a more troublesome opposition, to consider 
them as hard sayings, and so leave them for those 
to pra6lise, whose natural tempers are better suit^ 
ed for the struggle. So that a man shall be cove? 
tous, oppressive, revengeful, neither a lover of 
truth, or common honesty, and yet, at the same 
time, shall be very religious, an4 so san6Ufied, as 
not once to fail of paying his morning and eveur 
ing sacrifice to Goo. So, on the other hand, 9, 
man shall live without God in the world, have 
^either any great sense of religion, or indeed pre- 
tend to have any, and yet be of nicest honor| 
conscientiously just and fair in all his dealings. 
And ^ere it is that men generally betray them- 
selves, deceiving, as the apostle says, their owfi 
hearts : Of which the instfinpes are so various, in 
pne degree or other throughout human life, that 
one might safely say^ the bulk of mankind live in 
%VLc\ a contradi6lion to themselves, that there is 
fio ckuura^kr so kf^d to b€ met witli^ ^s on^ which^ 
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upon a critical examination, will appear altoge- 
ther uniform, and, in crery point, consistent with 
itself. 

If such a contrast was only observable in the 
different stages of a man's life, it would cease to 
be either a matter of wonder, or of just reproach. 
Age, experience, and much reflection, may na- 
turally enough be supposed to alter a man's sense 
of things, and so entirely to transform him, that, 
not only in outward appearances, but, in the very 
cast and turn of his mind, he may be as unlike 
and different from the man he was twenty or thir- 
ty years ago, as he ever was from any thing of his 
own species. This, I say, is naturally to be ac- 
counted for, and, in some cases, might be praise^ 
^vorthy too : But the observation is to be made of 
men in the same period of their lives, that in the 
3ame day, sometimes in the very same action, 
they are utterly inconsistent and irreconcileablp 
,with themselves.— Look at a man inone]ight,and 
he shall seem wise, penetrating, discreet, and 
brave : fiehold him in another point of view, and 
you see a creature all over folly and indiscretion, 
weak and timorous, as cowardice and indiscretion 
can make him* A man shall appear gentle, cour^ 
teous, and benevolent to all mankind ; follow him 
into his own house, may be you see a tyrant, mo-' 
rose and savage to all whose happiness depends 
upon his kindness* A third, in his general beha- 
vior, is found to be generous, disinterested, hu- 
mane and friendly ; — Hear but the sad story of the 
friendless orphans, too credulously trusting all* 
their little substance into his hands, and he shall 
appear more sordid, more pitiless and unjust, than 
th© injured themselves have bitterness t^a paint 
him. Another shall be charitable to the poor, 
uncharitable in his censures and opinions of all 
the rest of the world besides ;— temperate in his 
appetites, intemperate in his tongue j^ shall h^ye 
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too Tiiucb conscience and religion to cheat the 
man who trusts him, and perhaps, as far as the 
business of debtor and creditor extends, shall be 
j^st and scrupulous to the uttermost mite; yet, in 
matters of full as great concern, where he is to 
have the handling of the party's reputation and 
^od name,— the dearest, the tenderest property 
the man has,— he will do him irreparable damage^ 
and rob him there without measure or pity. 

And this seems to be that particular piece of 
inconsistency and contradi6tion which the text is 
levelled at ; in which the words seem so pointedf 
as if St. James had known more flagrant instances 
of this kind of delusion, than what had fallen 
nnder the observation of any of the rest of the a- 
postles ; he being more remarkably vehement and 
copious upon that subje6l than any other. 

Doubtless some of his converts had been noto- 
riously wicked and licentious, in this remorseless 
practise of defamation and evil-speaking. Per* 
haps the holy man, tho' spotless as an angel, (for 
no character is too sacred for calumny to blacken) 
had grievously suffered himself,-»and, as his bles- 
sed Master foretold him, bad been cruelly revaled^ 
and eyW'&poken of. 

All his labors in the gospel, his unaffected and 
perpetual solicitude, for the preservation of his 
flock, his watchings, his fastings, his poverty, 
his natural simplicity and innocence of life, a//, 
perhaps, were not enough to defend him from this 
unruly weapon, so full of deadly poison. And, 
what, in all likelihood might move his sorrow and 
indignation more, some, who seemed the most 
devout and zealous of all his converts, were the 
most merciless and uncharitable in that respe6l ; 
having a form of godliness, full of bitter enf yings 
and strife* 

With such it is that he expostulates so largely 
ia the third chapter of his epistle ; and there is 
Vol. nu L 
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something in feis vivacity, tempered with «tich aR 
fedtion and concern, as well suited the chara6tcr 
of an inspired man. My brethren, says the apos- 
tle, these things ought not to be.-?pThe wisdoni. 
that is from above, is pure, peaceable, gentlci 
full of mercy, without partiality, without hypo* 
crisy. The wisdom from above-r-that heavenly 
I'eligion which I have preached to you, is purdi 
alike and consitent with itself in all its parts ; 
}ike its great Author, it is universally kind and 
benevolent in all cases and circumstances^ Its 
first glad-tidings were peace upon earth, goodi 
will towards men. Its chief corner-stone, its 
most distinguishing chara6ler, is love, that kin^ 
principle whioh brought it down,-?-in the pure ex«p 
ercise of which, consists the chief enjoyment Of 
heaven, from whence it came. But this pradliccii 
my brethren, cometh not from above, but is earth- 
ly* sensual, devilish, full of confusion and every 
evil work. Refle6l then ^ momcnt-r-Can a foun<i 
tain send forth, at the same place, sweet water 
f nd bitter ? Can the iig-tree, my brethren, bea^ 
olive-berries, either a vine, figs ? Lay yourhand^ 
upon your hearts, and let your consciences speaks 
r — Ought not the i^ame just principle which re- 
strains you from cruelty and wrong in one casiei 
' equally to withhold you from it in another ? « 
Should not charity and good-will, like the princi- 
ple of life, circulating thro^ the smallest vessels in 
every member,— ought it not to operate as regu? 
iarly ' upon you, throughout, as well upon your 
words, as upon your a6lions ^ 

If a man is wise, and endowed with knowledge) 
let him show it, out of a good conversation, with 
meekness of wisdom. But — if any man amongst 
you seemeth to be religious- — r-seemeth to be— -• 

for truly religious he cannot be, and bridleth 

not his tongue, but deceive th his own heart, this 
man's religioa is vain-— This is the fuU forca bl 
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!St« James's reasoning ; upon which I have dwelt 
the morC) it being the foundation upon which is 
grounded this clear decision of the matter left us 
in the text ; in which the apostle seems to have 
set the two chara6ters of a saint and a slanderer at 
such variance, that one would have thoui^ht the]r 
could never have had a heart to have met toge* 
ther again. But there are no alliances too strange 
for this world. How many may we observe eve- 
ry day, even of the gentler sex, as well as our 
own, who, without convi6\ion of doing much 
wrong in the midst of a full career of calumny 
and defamation, rise up pundlual at the stated 
hour of pray er, leave the cruel story half untold 
till they return, go, and kneel down before the 
throne of heaven, thank Gob that he had not 
' inside them like others, and that his Holy Spirit 
had enabled them to perform the duties of the 
day« in so Christian and conscientious a manner I 
Tl^is delusive itch for slander^ too C0£:ii::ic;r. in 
all ranks of people, whether to gratify a little un- 
generous resentment ; whether, oftner, out of a 
prijiciple of levelling, from a narrowness and po- 
verty of soul, ever impatient of merit and superi- 
opity in others ; whether, from a mean ambition, 
qrt^e insatiate lust of being witty, (a talent in 
vhijch ill-nature and malice are no ingredients) ; 
or, lastly, whether, from a natural cruelty of dis- 
position, abstra6led from all views and conside- 
rations of self : To which one, or whether to all 
jointly, we are indebted/for this contagious mala- 
dy ; thus much is certain, from whatever seeds it 
springs, the growth ^nd progress of it are as de- 
ltru6live to, as they are unbecoming a civilized 
people. To pass a hard and ill-natured refle6lion 
upon an undesigning a6lion ; to invent,or, which is 
equally bad, to propagate a vexatious report, with- 
out color and grounds ; to plunder an innocent maa 
4^f his character and good aame, a jewel whicb> 
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perhapS) he has starved himself to purchaj 
probably would hazard his life to secure ; 
him, at the same time, of his happiness an< 
©f mind, perhaps his bread, the brea 

be, of a virtuous family and all this, a 

mon says of the madman, who casteth fire-1 
arrows and death, and sayeth. Am I not in 
—All this, out of wantonness, and oftn< 
worse motives ; — the whole appears such 
plication of badness, as requires no wc 
warmth of fancy to aggravate. Pride, tre 
envy, hypocrisy, malice, cruelty, and sc 
may have been said, in one shape or ot 
have occasioned all the frauds and mischii 
ever happened in the world : But the c 
against a coincidence of them all in one 
are so many, that one would have suppos 
chara6ler of a common slanderer as rare ai 
cult a produ6lion in nature, as that of \ 
geniusj which seldom happens above onc< 
age. 

fiut, whatever was the case when St. 
wrote his epistle, we have been very succes 
latter days, and have found out the art, by 
per management of light and shade, to cor 
all these vices together, so as to give boi 
strength to the whole, whilst no orte but a c 
ing artist is able to discover the labors t' 
in finishing the pi6lure*^-And indeed, \ih 
other bad originals in the world— it st 
need of all the diguise it has. — For who c 
enamored of a chara6\er, made up of so 
some acompound,— could they behold itn; 
in its crooked and deformed 8hape,*^with 
natural and detested infirmities laid open t 
lie view ? 

And therefore, it were to be wished, tl 
could do in this malignant case of the i 
wiiat is generally done for the pubfic gooc 
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more malignant and epidemical cases of thebodjr, 
—that is, — when they are found infcdlious,— 
to write a history of the distemper, and ascer- 
tain all the symptoms of the malady,— -so that 
every one might know whom he might venture to 
go near, with tt)lerable safety to himself. — But| 
alas ! the symptoms of this appear in so many 
strange and contradiclory shapes, and vary sQ 
wonderfully with the temper and habit of the pa- 
tient, that they are not to be classed — or reduced 
to any one regular system. . 

Ten thousand are the vehicles in which thip 
deadly poison is prepared and communicated tp 
the world ;«— and by some artful hands, it is done 
by so subtle and nice an infusion, that it is not to 
be tasted or discovered, but by its efre6ls. 

How frequently is the honesty and integrity of 
a man disposed of by a smile and a shrug ?— How 
many good and generous a6lions have been sunk 
into oblivion, by a distrustful look, — or stamped 
with the imputation of proceeding from bad mo- 
tives by a mysterious and seasonable whisper ? 

Look into companies of those, whose gentle na- 
tures should disarm them,— we shall find no bet- 
ter account. How large a portion of chastity 

is sent out of the world by distant hints, 
nodded away, and cruelly winked into suspicion^ 
by the envy of those, who are past all temptation 
of it themselves? How often does the reputa- 
tion ^of a helpless creature bleed by a report 
which the party, who is at the pains to propagate 
it, beholds with much pity and fellow-feeling, — — 

that she is heartily sorry for it hopes in Goj> 

it is not true however, as archbishop Tillotson 

wittily observes upon it, is resolved, in the mean 
lime, to give the report her pass, that, at least, it 
may have fair play to take jts fortune in the worldf 
» to be believed or not, according to the chari- 
ty of those.iuto whose hands it shall happen (q 
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So fruitful is this vice in variety of expedientSi 
to satiate, as well as disguise itself* But if these 
smoother weapons cut so sorei— -— what shall vre 

say of open and unblushing scandal subje^ed 

to no caution — tied down to no restraints ? If the 
one, like an arrow shot in the dark, does never- 
theless so much secret mischief, this, like 

the pestilence which rageth at noon-day, sweeps 
all before it, levelling without distindlion, the good 
and the bad ; a thousand fall beside it, and ten 
thousand on its right hand ; ■■ ■■ they fal l so 
rent and torn in this tender part of them, so un- 
mercifully butchered, as sometimes never to re- 
cover, either of the wounds, or the anguish of 
heart— which they have occasioned.— 

But there is nothing so bad, which will not ad- 
mit of something to be said in its defence* 

And here it may be asked,— Whether the in- 
conveniencies and ill effedls which the world feels 
—from the licentiousness of this pra6licev*-are 
not sufRciently counterbalanced by the real influ- 
ence it has upon mens lives and condu6t ?■ 
That if there was no evil-speaking in the world, 
thousands would be encouraged to do ill, and 
would rush into many indecorums, like a horse 
into the battle, were they sure to escape the 
tongues of men. 

That if we take a general view of the world,^*^ 
we shall find, that a great deal of virtue,-*at least 
of the outward appearance of it, is not so much 
from any fixed principle, as the terror of what 
the world will say, and the liberty it will take up- 
on the occasions we shall give* 

That if we descend to particulars, numbers are 
eve^y day taking more pains to be well spoken of) 
than what would a6lually enable them to live so 
as to deserve it* 

That there are many, of both sexes, who t:aii 
support Uf« well enough without honor or ch aalK 
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tfy who wilhout reputation, (which is but the opi- 
nion which thc^ world has of tiie matter)) would 
hide their heads in shame, and sink down in utter 
despair of happiness* No doubt the tongue is a 
weapon which does chastise many indecorumt 
which the laws of men will not reach, — and keeps 
many in awe, whom conscience will not ; and 
where the case is indisputably flagrant, the speak- 
ing of it in such words as it deserres, scarce 
comes within the prohibition.— In many cases, 
it is hard to express ourselves so, as to iix a dis- 
tinction betwixt opi^osite chara6ters, — and some- 
times it may be as much a debt we owe to virtue, 
and as great a piece of justice to expose a vicious 
charadler, and paint it in its proper colors, as it 
is to speak well of the deserving, and describe 
his particular virtues* And indeed, when we in- 
fli6l this punishment upon the bad, merely out of 
principle, and without indulgencies to any private 
passion of our own, — it is a case which happens 
so seldom, that one might venture to except it* 
. However, to those, who in this obje6lion are 
really concerned for the cause of virtue, I cannot 
help recommending what would muclk more ef- 
fectually serve her interest, and be a surer token 
of their zeal and attachnment to her ;— and that is, 
—in all such plain instances, where it seems to be 
a duty to fix a distindlion betwixt the good anc} 
the bad,— -to let their a6lions speak it instead of 
their words, or at least to let them both speak one 
language* We all of us talk so loud against vi- 
cious chara6lers, and are so unanimous in our 
cry against them,— that an unexperienced man 
Who only trusted his ears, would imagine the 
whole world was in an uproar about it, and that 
mankind were all associating together, to hunt 
vice utterly out of the world* Shift the scene,—* 
and let him behold the reception which vice meets 

irith>^— he will see the CQ&du^ anil b^b^vUic ^{ 
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the world towards it, so opposite to their de 
tions,-^he will find all he heard, so contrac 
by what he saw, — as to leave him in doubt ; i 
of his senses he is to trust,— or in which o 
two cases mankind were really in earnest, 
their virtue enough in the world to make a 
ral stand against this contradiSiion, — that 
was every one who deserved to be ill-spoker 
sure to be ilMooked on — too ; was it a ci 
consequence of the loss of a man's characl 
to lose his friends, — to lose the advantages 
birth and fortune,— and thenceforth be univ< 
ly shunned, universally slighted 

Was no quality a shelter against the in 
rums of the other sex, but was every wf 
without distindlion, — who had justly forfeite 
reputation, from that moment was she su 
forfeit likewise all claim to civility and resp 

Or, in a word— could it be established as 
in our ceremonial, that wherever chara6le 
either sex were become notorious, — it shou 
deemed infamous, either to pay or receive a 
from them, and that the door should be si 
gainst them in all public places, till they ha 
tisfied the world, by giving testimony of a I 
life-^-A few such plain and honest maxims, 
fully put in pra6lice,— would force us upon 
degree of reformation. Till this is done, it : 
little that we have no mercy upon them wit 
tongues, since they escape, without feeling 
other inconvenience. 

We all cry out, that the world is corrupt- 
I fear, too justly ; — but we never refle6l, wh 
have to thank for it, and that it is our open 
tenance of vice, which gives the lie to our pi 
censures of it, which is its chief prote6lioi 
encouragement. To those, however, who 
believe that evil-speaking is some terror to 
clQers; one naay answer^ as a great man has 
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upon the occasion,— that after all out exhortati- 
ons against it, it is to be feared, that there 
will be evil-speaking enough left in the world to 
chastise the guilty, and we may safely trust them 
to an ill-natured world, that there will be no 
failure of justice upon this score. The passi- 
ons of men are pretty severe executioners, and 
to them let us leave thi» ungrateful task,'*— and 
rather ourselves endeavor to cultivate that more 
friendly one, recommended by the apostle,— of 
letting all bitterness, and wrath, and clamor and 
evil-speaking, be put away from us,— of being 
kind to one another,-^tender-hearted, forgiving 
one another even as GoD) for Christ's sake, for- 
gave us. jimen. 
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Joseph's History considered* 

FORGiriNESS OF INJURIES. 

C E N E ft I S ]* 15. 

And when Joseph* s brethren saw that their father wtf#> 
deady th^ saidy Joseph will peradventure hate us^ 
and will certainly requite us all the evil which w$ 
did unto him* 

THERE are few instances of the exercise of 
particular virtues, which seem harder to at^ 
tain to, or which appear more amiable and enga- 
ging in themselves, than those of moderation, and 
the t'orgivenesa of injuries : And when the temp- 
tations gainst them happen to be heightened bjr 
the bitterness of a provocation on the one bandi 
and the fairness of an opportunity to retaliate on 
the other, the instances then are truly great and 
heroic. The words of the text (which are the con- 
sultation of the sons of Jacob amongst themselves 
upon their father Israel's death, when, because it 
was in Joseph's power to revenge the deadly inju- 
ry they had formerly done him, they concluded 
in course, that it was in his intention), will lead 
us to a beautiful example of this kind, in the cha- 
ra6ter and behavior of Joseph consequent there- 
upon ; and as it seems a perfect and very enga- 
ging pattern of forbearance, it may not be impro- 
per to make it serve for the ground-work of a dis- 
course upon that subje6l. The whole transa6lion, 
from the first occasion given by Joseph in his 
youth, to this last adi of remission, at the conclu- 
sion of his life, may be said to be a master-pieco 
of history. There is, not only in the manner 
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throughout, such a happy, tho^ uncommon mix* 
ture of simplicity and grandeur, which is a dau* 
ble charadler so hard to be united, that }t is seldom 
to be met with in compositions merely human ; 
but it is likewise related with the greatest variety 
of tender & affc6ling circumstances, which would 
afford matter for refledlions useful for the conduft 
of almost every part and stage of a man's life* 
But as the words of the text, as well as the inten* 
tion and compass of this discourse, particularly 
t^onfine me to speak only to one point, namolyi 
the forgiveness of injuries, it will be proper only 
to consider such circumstances of the story, as 
Vf'iW place this instance of it in its just light ; and 
then proceed to make a more general use of the 
great example of moderation and forbearance 
which it sets before us. 

It seems strange, at first sight, that, after the 
sons of Jacob had fallen into Joseph's power,—* 
when they were forced, by the soreness of the 
famine, to go down into Egypt to buy corn, and 
had found him too good a man even to expo^tu^ 
late with them for an injury, which he seemed 
then to have digested, and piously to have resulr** 
edinto the overruling providence ofGon, for the 
preservation of much people, — how xhey could 
(Ter after question the uprightness of his inten- 
tions, or entertain the least suspicion that his re* 
conciliation was dissembled. Would one have 
imagined, that the man who had discovered such 
a goodness of soul, that he sought where to weep, 
because he could not bear the struggles of a coun- 
terfeited harshness, could ever be suspe6\ed after* 
wards of intending a real one, and that he on- 
ly waited till their father Israel's death} to requite 
them all the evil which they had done unto him I 
What still adds to this difficulty, is, that his af- 
fe6lionate manner in making himself known ta 
\k^m ^•<— 'his goodness in forbearing, not oply to 
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reproach them for the injury they had formet 
doae him, hut extenuating and excusing the fai 
to themselves, — his comforting and speakii 
kindly to them, and seconding all with the tc 
derest marks of an undisguised forgiveness, 
falling upon their necks, and weeping aloud, tl 
all the house of Pharaoh heard him ; t\ 
moreover, this behavior of Joseph could not s 
pear to them to be the cffe6l of any warm a 
sudden transport, which might as suddenly gi 
■way to other refledlionsjbut that it evidently spru 
from a settled principle of uncommon generosi 
in his nature, which was abov* the temptation 
making use of an opportunity for revenge, whi 
the course of God's pi^ovidence had put into 1 
hands for better purposes ; and what might si 
seem to confirm this, was the evidence, of his 2 
tions to them afterwards, in bringing them, a 
all their household, out of Canaan, and placi 
them near him in the land of Goshen, the rich< 
part of£gypt, where they had so many years < 
perience of his love and kindness. And yet it 
plain, that all this did not clear his motive £n 
suspicion, or at least themselves from some s 
prehensions of a change in his condu6l towai 
them. And, was it not that the whole transadli 
was wrote under the dire6lion of the Spirit 
truth, and that other historians concur in doi 
justice to Joseph's charadler, and speak of him 
a compassionate and merciful man, one would 
apt you will say, to imagine here, that Mos 
might possibly have omitted some circumstanc 
of Joseph's behavior, wh^ch had alarmed his b; 
thren, betwixt the time of his first reconciliati 
and that of their father's death. For they co\ 
not be suspicious of his intentions without soi 
cause, and fear where no fear was. — But does i 
a guilty conscience often do so, and tho' it has t 
^oundS| yet wants the power to think itself &ai 
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And could we look into the hearts of those who 
knoiy they deserve ill,we should find many an in- 
ftfCncej where a kindness from an injured handy 
«h£re there was least reason to expect one, has 
struck deeper^ and touched the heart with a de- 
gree of remorse and cojicern, which perhaps no 
fieverity or resentment could have reached. This 
reflection will in some measure help to explain 
this difficulty which occurs in the story* For it 
is observable, that when the injury they had done 
their brother was first committed, and the fa6t 
was fresh upon their minds, and most likely to 
have filled them with a sense of guilt, we find no 
acknowledgement or compUint to one another of 
such a load, as one might imagine it had laid 
upon them ; and, from that event, through a 
long course of years to the time they had gone 
down to Egypt, we read not once of any sorrow or 
compun6tion of heart which they had felt during 
all that time, for what they had done. They had 
artfully imposed upon their parent— and (as men 
are ingenious casuists in their own affairs) they 
had probably, as artfully imposed upon tlieir own 
consciences ;— and possibly, had never impartial- 
ly reflected upon the adion, or considered it in its 
just light, till the many atts of their brother'ii 
love and kindness had brought it before them, 
with all the circumstances of aggravation which 
his behavior would naturally give it. ■ They 
then began maturely to consider what they had 
done— Tliat they had first undeservedly hated 
him in his childhood, for that, which, if it was* a 
ground of complaint, ought rathi^r to have been 
charged upon the indiscretion of the parent, than 
considered as a fault in hipij-^That, updn a more 
just examination, and a better kngwledge of their 
brother, they had wanted even that pretence :»-• 
it was not a blind partiality which seemed fii^ttp 
have dire6ted their father's afiection to him^- 
Vol.- III. M 
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tho' thfey then thought so 5 for, doubtlesi 
goodness and benevolence as shone fo 
^ture, now that he was a man, could n« 
it so deep concealed in his youth, butth 
of a parent's eye would discover it ; ar 
course, their enmity towards him, wa 
iipon that which ought to have won the: 
r— That if he had incautiously added en^ 
ill-will, in reporting Jiis dreams, which 
liis futufe greatness ; it was but the in 
iDf a youth unpra6lised in the world, wl 
yet found but the art of dissembling 
and expe6lations, and was scarce arrivec 
to comprehend there was such a thing in 
|is envy and ambition.- — That if such 
91 brother* so fairly carried their own exi 
^hem ; what could they say for themsel 
they considered it was for this they h 
unanimously conspired to rob him of J 
and, tho' they were happily restrained f 
ding his blood, upon Reuben's remoni 
that they had, nevertheless, all the guill 
tention to answer for ?T-That whatever 
was, which then stayed their hands, the 
ences told them, it could not be a good < 

iji they had changed the sentence for 01 

cruel in itself, and what, to an ingenuo 
was worse than death, to be sold for a 
The one was common to all, — rthe othc 
the unfortunate. — That it was not cc 
which then took place ; for, had there 
way 04)en to that, his tears and entrea 
j: have fo^nd it, when they saw the anguii 

1; soul, when he besought, and they would 

, |i •— That if aught still could heighten th« 

j of banishing a youth, without provocj 

i t jBver from his country, and the prote6ti 

"j parent, to be exposed naked to the bufl 

"the wot1d« and the rough hand of some 
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toaster, tliey would find it ip this reflection, " That 
the many affliclions and hardships which they 
might naturally have expedled would overtake the 
hd) consequent upon this aclion, had adlually fal«> 
]en upon hinu" 

Thajt, besides the anguish of suspe6led virtue, 
he had felt that of a prison, where he had long 
lainnegle6\edin a friendless condition ; and where 
the afiliction of it was rendered still sharper, by 
the daily expc6tation of being remembered by 
Pharaoh's chief butler, and the disappointment 
c| finding himself ungratefully forgotten.— And 
thp* Moses tells us, that he fojund favor in the 
right of the keeper of the prison, yet the Psalm- 
ist acquaints us, that his sufferings were still 
SievQUS ;— Mfl* his feet were hurt nvith fetters^ and, 
e iron entered even into his soul. And no doubt, 
\k% brethren thought the sense of their injury 
miwt have entered at the same time, and was then 
rivetted and fixed in his mind forever. 

It is natural to imagine, they argued and re- 
. fie6led In this manner ; and there seems no ne- 
cessity of seeking for the reason of their uneasi- 
ness and distrust in Joseph's conduct, or any other 
external cause, since the inward workings of their 
own minds will easily account for the evil they 
apprehended. A series of benefits and kind- 
nesses from the man they had injured, gradually 
heightened the idea of their own guilt, till at length 
they could not conceive, how the trespass could 
be forgiven them ;— it appeared with such fresh 
circumstances of aggravation, that, tho* they were 
convinced his resentment slept, yet they thought 
it only slept, and was likely, some time or other, 
to awake, and most probably then, that their fa- 
ther was dead, when the consideration of involv- 
ing him in his revenge had ceased, and all thei 
duty and compassion he owed to the grey hair^ 
and happiness of a parent was ^scharged| lou^ 
Juried with him* 
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This they express in the consultation h< 
nriong themselves, in the words of the text ; 
ih the following verse, we find them accorc 
Bending to him, to deprecate (he evil they c 
ed ; and either, because they thought their fa 
name more powerful than their own, in th 
plication — or rather, that they might not co 
a fresh injury, in seeming to suspe6l his sine 
they pretend their father's diredlion ; for we 
they bent messengers unto Joseph, saying, 
father did command before he died, saying 
Bhall we &ay unto Joseph,—" Forgive, I 
thee, now, the trespass of thy brethren and 
sin, for they did unto thee evil : And now, w€ 
thee, forgive the trespass of the servants < 
God of thy father.'* The address was not wi 
art, and was conceived in such words as seen 
suggest an argument in their favor, — as if it ^ 
not become him, who was but a fellow serv 
their father's God, to harbor revenge, or uj 
power their father's God had given him a( 
his children. Nor was there a reason in any i 
but the fears of a guilty conscience, to apprt 
it, as appears from the reception which th 
dress met, which was such as bespoke an ui 
mon goodness of nature j for when they thus 

unto him, the historian says, he wept. 

pathy for the sorrow and distress of so 

sons of his father, all in his power, pt 

so open and ingenuous a confession of their 
—concern and pity for the long punish 
they must have endured by so stubborn a ren 
which so many years seemed not to have dim 
ed, — the affedling idea of their condition, ^ 
had seemed to reduce them to the necessi 
holding up their hands for mercy, when the 

lost their protedlor, s© many tender pas 

struggling together at once, overcame him 
lie burst into tears^ which spoke what nolan^ 
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conid attempt. It will be needless, therefore, to 
enlarge any farther upon this incident, which fur- 
pishes us with so beautiful a pidture of a com- 
passionate and forgiving temper, that I think no 
words caw heighten it; — r-but rather let us cn^ 
deavor to find put by what helps and reasoning, 
the patriarch might be supposed to attain to so 
exalte4 and engaging a virtue. Perhaps you will 
say, " That one, so thoroughly convinced as Jo- 
seph seemed to be, of the overruling providence 
of Gos^, wiiich so evidently makes use of the mar 
lice and passions of men, and turns them as in- 
struments in his hands to work his own righte- 
ousness, and bring about his eternal decrees,—* 
fuid of which his own history was so plain an in- 
stance, could not have far to seek for an argur 
ment to forgiveness, or feel much struggle ia 
stifling an inclination against it.''-— But let an^r 
man lay his han^ upon his heart, and say, how 
9fien, in instanpes where anger and revenge had 
seized him., )ia8 this do6trine come in to his aidi 
^-rln the bitterness of an affront, how often has 
it caln^d |l^ passions^ and checked the fury of 
his resentment ?-t- — True and universally believ- 
ed as the dodlrine is ampngst us, it seldpm does 
this Sjervioe, tho' so well suited for it, and like 
fiome wise statute, never executed or thought pf^ 
the* in fi^l forpe, lies as un^jieeded as j^if it was not 
h being. 

It is plain it was otherwise in the present in- 
stance, where Joseph seems tp acknowledge th<$ 
fjofiuence it had upon hini, in his declaration,— r 
*^ That it was not they, but God who sent him.**. 
And does not this virtue shine the brightest in 
iiuch a pious appUcatioa of the persuasion to S9 
|>enevolent a purpose I 

Without derogating from the meri^ of his for- 
bearance, he might be supposed to have cast an 

^JB ^pon the change and uacertaintj of ^umaB 

M2 '"'" " 
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tiffairs, which he had seen himself, and wli 
convinced him we were all in one another 
er by tufns, and stand in need of one ai 
pity and compassion ; - - And that, to rest 
cruelties, and stop the insolencies of m 
sentments, Goi> has so ordered it, in the 
of his providence, that^ very often in thi 
■ ■ -our revenges return upon our own hea 
inen's violent dealings upon their own pa 
That besides these considerations,—^ 
]^enet*ously forgiving an enemy, he was th 
Friend to his own character, and shoul 
more to it by such an instance of subdi 
spirit, than if he had taken a city.-'^----Th 
kilioW only how to forgive ; — -it is the r 
fined and generous pitch of Virtue human 
can arrive at.— ''Cowards have done gc 
kind a6lions,-— cowards have even fough 
sometimes even conquered ;— but a ^owai 
forgave.— — It is not in his nature ;— th< 
<>f doing it flows only from a strength an 
ness of soul, conscious of its own force an 
rity, and above the little temptations of re 
every fruitless attempt to interrupt its ha{ 
Moreover, setting aside all consideration 
^hAra^ef,— in passing by an injury, he 
trnest friend likewise to his own happin 
^ })eace of mind ; he never felt that fretfu 
of passions which hurry men on to acts 
veAge, w suffered those pangs of horroi 
I>ut>8Ue it.— —Thus he might possibly arg 
HOF farther ;— for want of a better foundat; 
beUer helps, he could raise the building t 
er 5 •——to carry it upwards to its perfe6l 
must call in to our aid that more spiritual 
fined do£lrine introduced upon it by C: 
namely, to forgive a brother, not only to 

* Christian her/* 
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times, but to seventy times scYen— that is, with* 
out limitation* 

In this the excellency of the gospel is said, bf 
some one, to appear to a remarkable advantage ; 
" That a Christian is as much disposed to love 
and serve you, when your enemy, as the mere 
tnoral man can be when he is your friend."— 
This, no doubt, is the tendency of his religion ; 
^ut how often, or in what degrees it succeeds^ 
*— how nearly the pra6lice keeps pace with the 
theory, the all-wise Searcher into the hearts of 
men, atone is able to determine. But it is to be 
feared, that such great effe6ls are not so sensibly 
felt, as a speculative man would expedlfrom such 
powerful motives ; and there is many a Christian 
society, which would be glad to compound amongst 
themselves for some lesser degrees of perfe6\ion 
on one hand, were they sure to be exempted, on 
the other, from the bad effedls of those fretful 
passions, which are ever taking, as well as fcver 
giving the occasions of strive : The beginnings 
of whrch, Solomon aptly compares to the letting 
out of waters ; the opening a breach which no one 
can be sure to stop, till it has proceeded to the 
most fatal events. 

' With justice, therefore, might the son of Syrach 
conclude, concerning pride— that secret streana 
Which administers to the overflowings of resent*- 
n)ents,-*-that it was not made for man, nor furi*- 
t)us anger for him that is born of a woman : That 
the one did not become his station, and that the 
other wasMestru6\ive to all the happiness he was 
intended to receive from it. How miserably, then 
must those men turn tyrants against themselves, 
5iB well as others, who grow splenetic and revenge- 
ful, not only upon the little unavoidable opposi- 
tions and offences they must meet with in the 
commerce of the world, but upon those which 
^y reach them by report j and accordingly tO]> 
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ment their Httle souls with meditating h 
turn the injury, before they are certain 1 
received one I Whether this eager sens 
wrongs and resentment, arises from tha 
cause to which the son of Syrach seems ' 
all fierce anger and passion, or whether 
tain sQurness of temper, which stands in 
dy's way, and therefore subje6l to be oft 
—from whichever cause the disorder spi 
«dvice of the author of the-book of Ecclc 
is proper : '^ Admonish a friend, says h 
be he hath not done it ; and if he have, t 
it not aj;aih« Admonish thy friend, it n 
hath not said it ; and if he have, that he 
not agsdn. There is that slippeth in hi 
tiut not fffom his heart : And who is he, 
not offended with his tongue ?*' 

I cannot help taking notice, here, of a 
species of forgiveness which is seldom en 
thought of/and yet is no way below our n 
I mean the forgiveness of those^ if we ma 
loved the expression) whom we have inj 
selves* One would think, that the difl 
forgiving, could only rest on the side of I 
has' received the wrong ; but the truth o 
if often otherwise* The consciousness i 
IpiroYoked another^s resentment, often eii 
Aggressor to keep before-hand with the 
Jtias hurt, and not only to hate him for th 
^xpe&s in return^ but even pursue him d 
put it out of his power to make reprisals 

The baseness of this is such, that it is 
to make the same observation which ^^ 
«^on the crime of parricide amongst i 
cians :— *It was so blacky — ^tkeir legish 
Jdot suppose it could be conunitted; ^md 
4»ade up Iftw to puxush it. 
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I 

And he said unto him^ Say now unto her^ Behold^ thoU 
hcst betn care/ulfor us with ail this care ; what is 
to be done for' thee ? wouldest thou be spoken for to 
the kingy or the captain of the host ? And she an* 
sweredy I dweii among mine own people* 

THE first part of the text is the words which 
the prophet £li»hj| puts into the mouth of 
his servant Gehazi, as a message of thanks to the 
ifoman of Shunem, for her great kindness and hos- 
pitality, of which, after the acknowledgment of his 
just sense, which Gehazi is bid to deliver in the 

words " Behold, thou hast been careful for us 

]»ith all this care ;"— he dire6l8 him to inquire 
h what manner he may best make a return in 

discharge of the obligation ; " What shall be 

done for thee ? Wouldest thou be spoken for to 
the king, or the captain of the host ?" The last 
part of the text is the Shunamite's answer, which 
implies a refusal of the honor or advantage which 
the prophet intended to bring upon her by such 
ui application, which she indire6\ly expresses in 
her contentment and satisfaction with what she 
tnjoyed in her present station : " I dwell among 
my own people." This instance of self-denial in 
the Shunamite, is but properly the introdu6lion to 
her story, and gives rise to that long and very pa- 
thetic transa6lion which follows in the supernatu- 
ral grant of a child, which God had many years 

denied her ; the alfe6\ing loss of him as soon 

a» he was grown up, and his restoration to life 
^J Etisha^ after he bad- been some um^dt^^\ \.Vv^ 
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whole of wlifchj tho* extremely interesting, a 
from such incidents as would afford sufficient m 
ter for iilstru6\ion, yet as it will not fall within t 
inteiiiion of this dtscouTse, I shall beg leave 
this time, barely to consider these previous c 
cumstances of it, to which the text confines n 
upon which 1 shall enlarge with such refleidlionrs 
occur, and then proceed to that pra6\ical use a 
exhortation which will naturally fallfro^m it. 

We find that after Elisha had rescued the d 
tressed widow and her two sons from the hands 
the creditor, by the miraculous multiplication 
her oil ; that he passed on to bhunem, whe 
we read, was a great woman, and she coi^strain 
him to eat bread ; and so it was, that as often 
he passed by, he turned in thither to eat brei 
The sacred historian speaks barely of her tempo; 
condition and station in life, / " That she w 
a great woman," but describes not the more n 
terial part of her, her virtues and chara6ter) 1 
cause they were more evidently to be discover 
from the transa^lon itself, from which it appea 
that she was not only wealthy, but likewise ci 
ri table, and of a very considerate turn of mind. 
For, after many repeated invitations and ent< 
^inments at her bouse, finding his occasions ca 
cd him to a frequent passage that way ;— s 
moves her husband to set up and furnish a loc 
ing for him, with all the convcniencies which t 
simplicity of those times required : " And s 
said unto her husband. Behold now, I perceive tl 
this is an holy man of Goo, which passeth by 
continually ; let us make him a little chamber, 
pray thee, on the wall, and let us set for him th^ 
a bed, and a table, and a stool, and acandlestic 
and it shall be when he cometh to us, that 
shall turn in thither."— —She perceived he wa 
holy man ;— she had many opportunities, as 
j^assed by tht^m continually^ of observing his I 
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tavior and deportment, which )5hc had carefully 
remarked, and saw plainly what he was. The sanc- 
tity and simplicity of his manners,-.— the seve-p 

rity of his life, his zeal for the religion of hia 

God, and the uncommon fervency of his devotion, 
when he worshipped before him, which seemed 
his whole business and employment upon earth ; 
?— all bespoke him, not a man of this world, but 
one whose heart and affe6lions were fixed upon an- 
other objed>,wliich was deurer and more important 
to him. ljut,as such outward appearances may, and 
often have, been counterfeited, so that the a6tions 
of a man are certainly the only interpreters to be 
relied out whether such colors are true or false ; 
»— so she had heard that all was of a piece there, 
;u)d that he was throughout consistent : That hq 
had never, in any one instance of his life, a6led as 
if he had any views in the affairs of this world, in 
which he had never interested himself at all, but 
where the glory of his God, or the good and pre- 
servation of his fellow-creatures at first inclined 

him : That, in a late instance, before he came 

toShunem, he had done one of the kindest and 
most charitable actions that a good man could 
have done, in assisting the widow and the father- 
less ;— and, as the fadl was singular, and had 
just happened before her knowledge of him, nq 
doubt, she had heard the story with all the tender 
circumstances which a true report would give it in 
his favor, namely. That a certain woman, whose 
husband was lately dead, and had left her with 

her children in a very helpless condition-^ very 

destitute — and, what was still worse, charged with 
a debt she was not able to pay ;-r — that her crer 
ditor bore exceeding hard upon her, and finding 
her little worth in substance, was coming to take 
the advantage which the law allowed, of seizing 
her two sons for his bondsmen ; — so that she had 
^Qt only lo^t her husbandi which had ii^adp her 
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miserable enough already, but was going to.be bt- 
reaved of her children, which were the only 
comfort and support of her life ;— That upon her 
coming to Elisha with this sad story, he was 
touched with compassion for her misfortunes, and 
had used all the power and interest which he had 
with his God to relieve and befriend fjer, which, 
in an unheard of manner, by the miraculous io* 
crease of her oil, which was the only substance 
she had left, he had so bountifully eifecled, as not 
only to disentangle her from her difficulties in pay- 
ing the debt, but withal, what was still more ge- 
nerous, to enable her to live comfortably the re- 
>mainder of her days, bhe considered, that cha- 
rity and compassion was so leading a virtuCi • 
and had such an influence upon every other part 
of a man's character, as to be a sufficient proo^ .■ 
by itself, of the inward disposition and goodness i 
of the heart; but that so engaging an instance 
of it as this, exercised in so kind and seasonable 
a manner, was a demonstration of his,- — and that 
he was, in truth, what outward circumstances be- 
spoke, a holy man of God. As the Shunaroite't 
principle and motive for her hospitality to Eli- 
sha, was just, — as it sprung from an idea of the 
worth and merit of her guest, so likewise waa the 
manner of doing it kind and considerate* It i* 
observable, she does not solicit her husband to 
assign him an apartment in her own house, but to 
build him a chamber on the wall apart,— she 
considered, — that true piety wanted nowitnesseSf 
and was always most at ease when most private t 
that the tumult and distra6\ion of a large fa- 
mily were not fit for the silent meditations of so 
holy a man, who would perpetually there meet 
with something either to interrupt his devotion) 
oroffend the purity of his manners :— That more* 
over, under such an independent roof, where he 
could take shelter as often as his occasions requir« 
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thou|;ht he might taste the pleasure which 
ural to man, in possessing something litce 
i could call his own,—- and, what is no 
art of conferring afavori he would scarce 

weight of it, or at least much seldomer 
manner^ than where a dail^ invitation and 
3n of the kindness perpetually put him in 
- his obligation. If any thing could still 
his — it was— that it did not appear to be 

offer of a faint civility, but that it came 

from the heart* There is a nicety in 
minds, which will not accept of a cold and 
sd offer,— and, even when it appears to be 

and truly meant, there is a modesty ii^ 
rit which knows not how to accept it ; audi 
t, she had one, if not both these diffieuitiest 
ler in their turns. For we read tJiat, she 
ined him, and, in all likelihood, farced his 
nee of it, with all the warmth a|id friend- 
ness of an humane and hospitable temper. 
«rith benefits as with injuries, ;n this re- 
hat we do not so much weigh the acciden* 
d or evil they <io us, as that which they 
;signed to do us ;— that is, we consider no 

them so much as their intention* And 
phct's behavior consequent upon this, 
he beheld it thro' this medium, or in some 
.vantageous light as I have placed it* 
e is no burden so heavy to a grateful mind, 
Jt of kindness unpaid ; ■ and we may be- 
lisha felt it so, from the earnest desire 
le had, upon the immediate receipt of this, 
large himself of it, which he expresses in 
:, in the warmest manner ;— -" Behold, 
^t been careful for us with all this care : 
t shall be done for thee ?— wouldesi thou 
en for to the king, or the captain of the 
—There is a degree of honest impatience 
rords, such as was natural to a good man^ 
3L, IIU N 
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^ho would not be behind-hand >^ith his bene£a6lor 
^— But there is one thing, which may seem strange 
at first sight, that, as her station and condition ii 
life were such^ that she appeared rather to hay< 
abounded already, than stood in want of any thin( 
}n this world, which such an application couU 
^upply,-rwhy the prophet should not rattier hav| 
proposed some spiritual advantage, which as i 
>vould have better become the sandlity of his cha* 
racier on the one hand, so, on the other) it woulc 
have done a more real and lasting service to bit 
frieKfd* 

Bijt we are to rffledt, that in returning favors 
VQ ad differently from what we do in conferring 
them :— In the one case, we simply consider 
what ia best,— in the other, what i^ most accepta 
ble. The reason is, that we have a right to a5 
according to our own ideas of what will do th 
party moU good, in the case where we bestow i 
favor ; — buj, where we return one, w« lose thl 
right, and a6l according to his conceptions wla 
lias obliged us, and endeavor to repay in such 
manner as we think is most likely to be accepts 
in discl'iargeof the obligation. So that, tho' we as 
not to imagipeElisha pould be wanting in religion 
duties, as well as wishes to so hospitable a friend 
we may yet suppose, he was diredled here by th. 
principle of equity ^and that, in refledtingin' wh^ 
planner he should requite his benefa6lress he 1i9b 
considered, that, to one of her af&uent conditior 
who had all. the reasonable comforts of an inde 
pendent life, — if there was any passion yet uns« 
tisfied, it niust certainly be ambition : That tho 
in general, it was an irregular appetite, whichyill 
most cases, it was dangerous to gratify, yet in ef- 
fe6t it was only so far criminal, as the power whici^ 
it acquired was perverted to bad and vicious pur 
poses, which it was not likely to be here, from th( 
ftpecimen she had already given of her dispositioii 
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trhich siiowed, thatjif she did wish for an increase 
of wealth and honor, she wished it only as it would 
Enable her more genlsrouslf to exttnd her arm in 
kind offices, and increase the power, as well as 
the opportunities, of doing good. 

In justice to Eiisha's motive, which must hare 
been good, we must suppose, he considered his 
offer in this light ; and what principally led him 
to propose it, was the great interest which he had 
with the king of Israel at that time, which he had 
JDeriled by a sip;nal service ; and, as he had no 
tiews for himself, he thought it could not be em- 
ployed so well as in establishing the fortune ef 
one, whose virtue might be so safely trusted with 
it. It 'Was a justifiable prepossession in her favor^ 
7-stho' one not always to be relied on 5 for, there 
is many one, who, in a moderate station, and witU 
ii lesser degree of power, has behaved with honoV 
and unblemished reputation^ and who has even 
lK>rne the buffctings of adverse fortune well, and 
manifested great presence and strength of mind 
tinder it, whom, nevertheless, a high exaltation 
lias at once overcome, and so entirely changed, as 
if the party had left, not only his virtue, but even 
liimself behind hinu 

Whether the SShunamite dreaded to make this 
dangerous experiment of herself,— or, which is 
more likely, that she had learned to set bounds 
to her desires, and was too well satisfied with her 
present condition, to be tempted out of it, she 
declines the offer, in the close of the textf— " I 
dwell among mine own people ;'*— as if she had 
said, '^ The intended kindness is far from being 
small ; but it is not useful to me ; 1 live here, as 
thou art a witness, in peace, in a contented ob- 
scurity ;— not so high ^s to provoke envy, nor 
so low as to be trodden down and despised. In 
this safe and middle state, as I have lived amongst 
my own people^ so let me die, out of the reach; 
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both of the cares and glories of the world.— It U 
&t, O holy man of God ! that I learn, some time 
«r other, to set bounds to my desires ; and if I 
cannot fix them now, when 1 have already more 
than my wants require, when shall I hope to do A 
it ? — Or, how should 1 expedt, that even this in- 
crease of honor or fortune would fully satisfy and 
content my ambition, should I now give way to it?" 
So engaging an instance of unaffc6led modeiu* 
tion and self-denial, deserves well to be consider- 
ed by the bustlers in this world ; because, if 

we are to trust the face and course of things, we 
scarce see any virtue so hard to be put in pra6lice, 
and which the generality of mankind seem sO 
unwilling to learn, as this, of knowing when they 
have enough, and when it is time to give over 

their worldly pursuits, Aye I but nothing itf 

more easy, you will answer, than to fix this pointy 
and set certain bounds to it—" For my owa 
part, you will say, I declare, I want and would wish 
no more, but a sufficient competency of those things 
which are requisite to the real uses and occasions 
of life, suitable to the way I have been taught to 
expe6l from use and education.'' — But recolle6t 
how seldom it ever happens, when these points 
are secured, but that new occasions and new ne- 
cessities present themselves, and, every day as 
you grow richer, fresh v/ants are discovered,which 
rise up before you, as ycu ascend the hill » so 
that every step you take—- every accession to your 
fortune, sets your desires one degree farther from 
rest and salisfa6lion :— That someihifig you have 
not yet grasped, and possibly, never shall,. — the 
devil of a phantom, unpossessed and unpossessa- 
ble, is perpetually hauniing you, and stepping in 
betwixt you and your contentment.— i— Unhappy 
creature I to think of enjoying that blessing with- 
out moderation ! — or imagine that so sacred a 
temple can^be raised upon the foundation of wealth 
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or power I If the ground- work is not laid with- 

h your own mind, they will as soon add a cubit 
to your stature, as to your happiness.— To bs 
convinced it is so, pray look up to those who 
have got as high as their warmest wishes couUl 
carry them in this ascent ;— do you observe they 
live the better, the longer, the merrier,— or that 
they sleep the sounder in their beds, for having; 
twlc(5 ad much as they wanted, or well know how 
to dispose of? — Of ail rules for calculating happi- 
ness, this is the most deceitful, and which, few 
but weak minds, and those un practised in the 
world, too, ever think of applying as the measure 
in such an estimation. Great and inexpressible 
may be the happiness, which a moderate fortune^ 
and moderate desires, which a consciousness of 
virtue will secure. Many are the silent pleasures 
of the honest peasant, who rises cheerful to his 
labor ; — why should they not ? — Look into his 
house, the seat of each man's happiness ; — has he 
not the same domestic endearmcnts,-^the same 
joy and comfort in his children, and as flattering 
hopes of their doing well, to enliven his hours, and 
glad his heart, as you could conceive in the high- 
est station ?— And I make no doubt, in general^ 
but if the true state of his joy and sufferings coulcl 
be fairly balanced with those of his betters, whe- 
ther any thing would appear at the foot of the 
account, but what would recommend the moral of 
this discourse*— This, I own, is not to be attained 
to, by the cynical stale trick of harranguing a- 
gainst the goods of fortune ;— they were never 
intended to be talked out of the world,— -but, as 
▼irtue and true wisdom lie in the middle of ex- 
tremes,— -on one hand, not to negle^ and despise 
riches, so as to forget ourselves, and on the other> 
not to pursue and love them, so as to forget God; 
—to have them sometimes in our heads,— -but al« 
tr»ys sos^etbiPg more importsiat in «ur bea£ts* 
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Self- Examination. 



ISAIAH^ 1. 



77itf ox knotveth his owner, and the ass hi 
criby'-^but Israel doeth not knoiVy^^my pt 
not consider* 

IT is a severe but an afre6lionale re 
the prophet's laid against the Israe 
which may safely be applied to erery bet 
unthankful people, who are neither won 
mercies, nor terrified by his punishmen' 
is a giddy, thoughtless, intemperate s] 
forth into the wdtld, which possesses the 
tf of mankind ;— and the reason the wc 
done, is, because the world does not cc 
considers neither awful regard to Go] 
true relation themselves bear to him.- 
tbey consider this, and learn to weigh tl 
And compare the consequences of thin g^ 
exercise the reason which Go^ has pi 
for the government and dire6lion of oi: 
there WQUld be «ome hopes of a reforma 
«s the world goes, there is no leisure fo 
43«iries— 'ftiMi^so full are our minds of othe 
tbal we have no time to ask, or a heart t 
tbe questions we ought to put to ourse] 

WiiatcYev our condition is, it is good 
quaiiKred with it in time, to be able 
vrhot H wanting, and examine the stai 
accounts, before we come to give then: 
impartial jtidge* 

The most yiconsiderate Bee the reaso 
of this I ' ■ there being few, I believe, 
Ahougbtless, or even ao bad, but that tl 
times enter upon this duty, and have s( 
intervals of self-examination, which the 
^d wpoi^) if fftom no other motive; y«t 
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free themselves from the load and oppression of 
spirits they must necessarily be subjecl to without 
it. But as the scripture frequently intimates,— 
and observation confirms it daily^ — that there are 
many mistakes attending the discharge of this 
duty,— I cannot make the remainder of this dis- 
course more useful, than by u short inquiry into 
them, I shall therefore, first beg leave to re- 
mind you of some of the many unhappy ways by 
which we often set about this irksome task of ex- 
amining our works, without being either the bet- 
ter or the wiser for the employment. 

And first, then, let us begin with that which is 
the foundation of almost all the other false mea- 
sures we take in this matter,— that is, the setting 
about the examination of our works, before we 
are prepared with honest dispositions to amend 
them. This is beginning the work at the wrong 
end. These previous dispositions in the heart, 
are the wheels that should make this work go ea- 
sily and successfully forwards ; — and, to take them 
off, and proceed without them, it is no miracle, 
if, like Pharaoh's chariots, they that drive them. 
'-<lrive thefn heavily along. 

Besides, if a man is not sincerely inclined to 
reform h^4 faults — it is not likely he should be in- 
clined to see them,— -nor will all the weekly pre- 
parations that ever were wrote, bring him nearer 
the point ; — so that, with how serious a face soe- 
ver he begins to examine, — he no longer does the 
office of inquirer, — but un apologist, whose busi- 
ness is not to search for truth, — but skilfully to 
hide it. So long, therefore, as this pre-engage- 
ment Usts betwixt the man and bis old habits,-* 
there is little prospedlof proving his works to any 
good purpose — of whatever kind they are, with so 
strong an interest and power on their side. — As in 
other trials, so in this, it is no wonder if the evi- 
dence is pussted and coofgund^d) icod the t^^X^^^^ 
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fa6ls and circumstances so twisted from thetrna-* 
tural shapes, and the whole proof so altered and 
contirmed on the other side^— as to leave the last 
state of that man even worse than the first. 

A second unhappy> tho' general mistake^ in 
this great duty of proving our works, — is that 
which the apostle hints at ; in the doing it, not by 
a direcl examination of our own a6lions, but from 
a comparative view of them, with the lives and 
a'Slions of oth«r men. 

When a man is going to enter upon this work 
of self-examination, — there is nothing so commo»» 
as to see him look round him-*instead of looking 
within him. He looks round, — finds out some one 
who is more malicious,— sees another that is more 
covetous,— a third that is more proud and impe- 
rious than himself, — and so indirebtly forms a 
judgment of himself, not from a review of his Viity 
and a proving of his own works, as the apostle di- 
re6ls him, but rather from proving the works ot 
others, and, from their infirniities and defe6ts» 
drawing a deceitful conclusion in favor of himself* 
In all competitions of this kind, one may venture 
to say, there will be ever so much of S£lf-love in 
la man, as to draw a flattering likeness of on^ of the 
parties,— and it is well— if he has not %o muck 
malignity too, as to give but a coarse pi6lure of the 
other,— finished with so many h«rd strokes, as to 
make the one as unlike its original as the other. 

Thus the Pharisee when Jic entered the terople» 
-—no sooner saw the publican, but that moment 
he formed the idea to himself of all the vices and 
corruptions that could possibly enter into the 
man's chara61er,— and with great dex.terity stated 
mil his own virtues and good qualities over-ag^insit 
them,— his abstinence and frequent fastings^ ex* 
a6lness in the debts and ceremonies of the law j— * 
not balancing the account, as be ought to have 
done> in this msuiner«->WhsiC 1 tho' this maa i& » 
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publican and a sinner, have not I my vices as well 
as he ? It is true^ his particular ofiice exposes 
him to many temptations of commitlins^ extortion 
ind injustice ;— but then— am not 1 a devourer of 
widows houses, and guilty of one of the most cru- 
el instances of the same crime ? He possibly is 
a profane person, and may set religion at nought ; 
but do not I myself, for a pretence, make long 
prayers, and bring the greatest of all scandals up- 
cm religion, by making it the cloak to my ambi- 
tion and worldly views I If he, lastly, is debauch- 
ed or intemperate ; am not 1 conscious of us cor- 
rupt and wanton dispositions, — and that a fdir 
and guarded outside is my best pretence to the 
opposite charadler ? 

If a man will examine his works by a compara- 
tive view jof them with others ;— this, no doubt) 
would be the fairer way, and least likely to mis- 
lead him. But as this is seldom the method this 
trial is gone thro', in fa6l, it generally turns out 
to be as treacherous and delusive to the man him- 
self, as it is uncandid to the man who is dragged 
into the comparison ; and whoever judges of him- 
self by this rule, so long as there is no scarcity 
of ▼icious charaflers in the world,— -it is to be 
feared, he will often take the occasions of tri- 
umph and rejoicing, where, iu truth, he ought 
rather to be sorry and ashamed. 

A third error, in the manner of proving our 
works, is what we are guilty of, when we leave out 
of the calculation the only material parts of them ; 
I mean, the motives, and firbt principles, 
from whence they proceed. There is many a fair 
instance of generosity, chastity, and seli-deniul, 
which the world may give a man the credit uf,— -• 
which, if he would give himself the leisure to re- 
flect upon, and trace back to their first springs- 
lie would be conscious, proceeded from such views 
and intentions, as, if known, would not be to his 
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honor. The truth of this may be made evident hy M 
thousand instances in life ;— ^and yet there is iio- 
tWnj^ more usual, than for a man, when he is go^ 
tng upon this duty of self-examination,-^in8tead 
of calling his own ways to remembrance,-— ttf 
dose the whole inquiry at once, with this short 
challenge, " That he defies the world to say ill 
Qif him,** If the world has no express evidence, this 
indeed may be an argument of his good luck,^-bui 
no satisfactory one of the real goodness and inno- 
cence of his life. A man may be a very bad man^ 
-—and yet, thro' caution,— thro* deep-laid policy 
and design, may so guard all outward appearan- 
ces, as never to want this negative testimony oA 
his side, that the world knows nu evil of him^'-^hoW 
little soever he deserves it. Of all assays upon a. 
man's sclf^ this may be said to be the slightest ) 
This method of proving the goodness of out" work* 
-^^diifering but little in kind from that unhappy 
one, which many unwary people take in proving 
the goodness of their coin ■ who, if it happens 
to be suspicious, instead of bringing it either to 
the balance or the touch-stone to try its worth,—* 
they ignorantly go forth,— try if they catn pass it 

upon the world : If so, all is well, and they ara 

saved all the expense and pains of inquiring ttftefy 
and dete(^ing the cheat* 

A fourth error, in this duty of examination of 

mens works, -^is that of committing the task to 

others ;— an ea'ror into which thousands of well-- 
meaning creatures are ensnared in the Romish 
church, by her dod^rines of auricular confessioni 
of works of supererogation, and the many lucra« 
tive practices raised upon that capital stock; the 
trade of which is carried to such a height in popish 
countries, that if you was at Rome or Naples 
now, and was disposed, in compliance with the 
apostle's exhortation in the text^ to set about this 
duty, to prove your own worksj—it is great odda 
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jvirhether you will be suffered to (do it yoursclfi 
9(ritbout interruption ; apd you might be said tQ 
Jiave escaped well, if the first person you consult- 
ed upon it) did not talk you out of your resolution^ 
and possibly your sepses too, ^t the same time* 

prove your works ! for heaven's sake desist 

from so rash ^n undertaking ; ■ what l---trust 
your own skill and judgment in a matter of so 
piuch difficulty and importancer— when there are 
so many whose business it is,«r-who understand 
It so well, and who can do it for you with so much 
^ufety and advantage ? 

If your works must be proved, you would be 
advised, by all means, to ^end them ^o undergo 
this operation with some one who knows what he 
is about,*^— either 3qme expert and noted confessor 
of the church,— or to some convent or religious 
society, who arc in possession of a large stock of 
good works of all kinds, wrought up by saints 
and confessors, where you may suit yourself,--^ 
and either get the defe6ls of your own supplicd9 
j-r— -or be accomiBodated with new ones, ready 
proved to your hands, sealed and certified to b« 
so by the pope's commissary, & the notaries of his 
ecclesiastic courtf There needs little more to lay 
ppen this fatal error, than barely to represent it^ 
bo I shall oply add a short reniark,n»that they 
who are persuaded to be thus virtuous by proxy, 
and will prove the goodness of their works onlv 
by deputies,r-will have po reason to complain 
against God's justice, if he suffer them to go to 
^eaven only in the same manner, that is, by de» 
puties too. . 

The last mistake which I shall have time tp 
nieotion, is that whicli the Methodists have re- 
vived ; for it is no new error,but one which has mis- 
ted thousands before these days, wherever enthu- 
siasm had got footing, and that is, the attemptitig 
(o prove their works by that yer^ ^rgupi^ut whip^ 
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is the greatest proof of their weakness an' 
perstition : I mean> that extraordinary im 
and intercourse with the spirit of Goo which 
pretend to, and whose operations (if you 
them) are so sensibly felt in their hearts 
souls, as to render, at once, all other pro( 
their works needless to themselves. This I 
is one of the most summary ways of procei 
in this duty of self-examination ; and as it p 
a man's works in the gross, it saves him a y 
of sober thought and inquiry after many vc 
ous particulars. 

Indeed, if the premises were true, the infei 
is direct. For, when a man dreams of thes 
ward workings, and wakes with the impressi 
them strong upon his brain ; it is not strant 
should think himself a chosen vessel, san6 
within, and sealed up into the perfe6l day c 
demption ; and, so long as such a one is led 
tive to this error, there is nothing in natu 
induce him to this duty of examining his 
works in the sense of the prophet : tor, hoi 
bad they are, so long as his credulity and e: 
siasm equal them, it is impossible they shoul 
turb his conscience, or frighten him into j 
formation. These are some of the unhappy 
takes in the many methods this work is set a 
which in a great measure rob us of the fruii 
expedled, and sometimes so entirely blast t 
that we are neither the better or wiser for a 
pains we have taken. 

There are many other false steps which Ic 
the same way ; but the delineation of these, 
ever, may serve at present, not only as so i 
land-marks to guard us from this dangerous 
which I have described, but to dire6l us lik^ 
into that safe one, where we can only expe^ 
reward the gospel promises. For if, accordi 
the first recited causes, a man fails ii:\ exam 
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ftis works, from a disinclination to reform tin* mi 
from partiality of comparisons, from flaitcry to his 
own HCiotives, apd a vain dcpendance upon the o- 
pinlon of the world ; the conclusion is unavoida- 
ble, that hemustsearchforthe qualities the most 
opposite to these for his condufclcrs ; and, if he 
hopes to diafcharge this work so as to have advan- 
tage from it, that he must set out upon ihe princi- 
ples of an honest head, willing to reform itbelf, and 
attached principally to that objc6l, with.out regard 
■to the spiritual condition of others,or the misguid- 
ed opinions which the world may have of himself. 
That, for this end, he must call his own ways to 
remembrance, and search out his spirit ;— search 
his a6lions with the same critical exactness, and 
the same piercing curiosity, we are wont to sit in 
judgment upon others ; varnishing nothing, and 
disguising nothing. If he proceeds thus, and in 
every relation of life takes a full view of himself 
without prejudice, traces his a6\ions to their prin- 
ciples without mercy, and looks into the dark 
corners and recesses of his heart without fear— 
^nd if, upon such an inquiry — be acls consistent 
with his view in it, by reforming his errors, sepa- 
rating the dross, and purifying the whole mass 
with repentance ; this will bid fair for ^xiimining 
a man'i works in the apostle's sense :— .\nd who- 
ever discharges the duly thus, with ii view to scrip- 
ture, which is the rule in this case— and to reason 
which is the applier ofthisruleinall cases— need 
not fear but he will have what the prophet calls 
rejoicing in himself^ and that he will ^y the foun- 
dation of his peace and comfort vvliere it ought to 
lie — that is, within himself — in the testimony of a 
good conscience, and the joyful expectation, that 
having done his utmost to examine his own works 
here, that God will accept them hereafter, thro' 
tlie merits of Christ ; which God grant. Amen* 
Vol, Ul. O 
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Job's Expostulation with his Wife. 

J o 9 ii. 10. 

What ! shall we receive good at the hand ofGod^ a» 
shall we not receive evil also ? — 

THESE are the words of Job, uttered in tl: 
depth of his misfortunes by way of repro 
to his wife, for the counsel we find she hath giv€ 
him in the foregoing verse ;namely, not to reta. 
his integrity any longer, but to curse God anddi 
Tho' it is not very evident, what was particular 
jneant and implied in the words—" Curse G < 
and die,''— yet it is certain, from Job's reply 
them, that they directed him to sonie step whic 
was rash and unwarrantable, and probably, as it 
generally explained, meant, that he should openl 
call GoD*s justice to an account, and, by a blai 
phemous accusation of it, provoke Gopto destro 
nis being ; as if she had said. After so many sai 
things which have befaljen thee, notwithstandinj 
thy integrity, what gainest thou by serving God 
seeing he bears thus hard upon thee, as tho' thoi 
Avast his enemy ? Ought so faithful a servant a! 
thou hast been, to receive so unkind treattnen 
at his hands, — -and tamely to submit to it ?— pa 
tiently to sustain the evils he has brought up(H 
thy house, and neither tnurmur with thy lips, no 
charge him with injustice ?— Bear it not thus ;- 
sand, as thy piety could not at first protect the 
from such misfortunes, nor thy behavior unde 
them could since move God to take pity on thee 
change thy conduct towards him-— boldly exposti 
late with him-7-upbraid him openly with unkini 
ness — call his justice and providence \o an ai 
count, for oppressing thee in so undeserved 
manner,— and get that benefit by provoking hit 
which thou hast not been able to obtain by serviu 
hitti ; to die at once by his hands, ^nd be fret 
at least, from the greater misery of a iingerin 
^d a more tormcuuuc^ d^^\V\% ' 
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On the other hand, some interpreters tell us,— = 
:Iiat the word cursc^in iheorigininal, is equivocal, 
ind does more literally signify here, to blebs, than 
blaspheme ; and consequently, that the whole 
J rather to be considered as a sarcastical scoff at 
ob's piety. As if it had been said, — Go to, bless 
rod, and die ; since thou are so ready to praise 
Im in troubles, as thou hast done, go on in thy 
vn way, and see how Giod will reward thee, by 
miserable death which thou canst not avoid. 

Without disputing the merit of these two inter- 
■etations, it may not seem an improbable conjcc- 
re, that the words imply something still differ- 
it from what is expressed in either of them : — '•> 
id instead of supposing them as an incitement to 
aspheme God, which was madness, — or that they 
ere intended as an insult, which was unnatural ; 
lat her advice, to curse God and die, was meant 
sre, that he should resolve upon a voluntary 
Jath himself, which was an a6l not only in his 
wn power, but what carried some appearance of 
remedy with it, and promised, at least at first 
tght, some respite from pain, as it would put an 
od, both to his life and his misfortunes together. 

One may suppose, that with all the concern and 
ffeclion which was natural, she beheld her lord 
ffii6led both with pov>jrty and sickness ;— by one 
ttdden blow brought down from his palace to the 
tin^hill.— In one mournful day, she saw, that not 
nly the fortunes of his house were blasted,but like- 
wise the hopes of his posterity cut off for ever by 
le untimely loss of his children. She knew he 
as a virtuous and an upright man, and deserved 
better fate ; — her heart bled the more for him ; 
-she saw the prospc6\ before him was dreadful, 
—that there appeared no possible means which 
luld retrieve the sad situation of his affairs, — that 
Jath, the last— the surest friend to the unfortu- 
Xe^ could only set him free ; and that it wa& 
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better to resolve upon that ?.t once, than TainI 
endeavor to wade thro' such a sea of troubles,whJc 
in the end would overwhelm him. We may sup 
pose her spirits sinking under these apprehensioui 
when she began to look upon hts constancy as 
fruitless virtuei and from that persuasion to hav 
said unto him, Curse God,— depend no longer up 
on him, nor wait the issues of his providence, whic 
has already forsaken thee ;*— as there is no he) 
from that quarter— resolve to extricate thyself,- 
}ind since thou hast met with no jiistrce in thi^ work 
leave it — die— and force thy passaoc into a bctte 
country, wheve misfortunes cannot follow thee. 

Whether this paraphrase upoii the words i 
just, or the formei interpretations be admitted,- 
the reply in the text is equally proper ;— What 
fahall we receive good at the hands of Goi), ail 
shall we not receive evil also ? Are tiot both alili 
the dispensation of an all-wise and good Beib] 
who knows and determines what is '6est ? -W 
wherefore should i make myself a judge, to r 
ceive the one, and yet be so partial as to reje 
the other, when, by fairly putting both into t| 
scale, I may be convinced how much the gb( 
outweighs the evil in all cases ? In my own, co 
sider how strong this argument is against me- 

in the beginning of my days, how did U< 
crown me with honor I in how remarkable 
manner did. his providence set a hedge about ti 
and about all that 1 had, on every side ; how 
prospered the works of my hands, so that c 
jjubslance and happiness increased every day 

And now, when for reasons best known to his 
finite wisdom, he has thought fit to try me witl> 
fiiclions, shall I rebel against him in sinning \v 
my lips, and charging hini foolishly ? — God forb 
O rather may I look up towards that hand wb^ 
has bruised me ; for he makelh sore, and he bii 
eth up ; he woundeth, and his hands make whol 
from his bouat^.ouly ha^ \aav.\ed all 1 had j fro 
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lis wisdom— all I have lost ; for he giveth, and 
lie hath taken away, — blessed be his name. 

There are few instances of particular virtue 
more engaging than those of this heroic cast ; 
and, if we may take the testimony of a Heathen 
philosopher upon it, there is not an obje6\ in thi» 
"world which God can be supposed to look dovm. 
upon with greater pleasure, than that of a good 
man involved iomisfortnnes, surrounded on all 
sides with difficulties,y.et cheerfully bearing up bis- 
head, and struggling against them with firmness 
and constancy of mind. Certainly, to our concep- 
tions, such obje6ls must be truly engaging ; — and 
the reason of so exalted an encomium from this 
hand, is easy to be guessed. No doubt, the wisest of 
the heathen philosophers had found, fiom observa- 
tion upon the life of man, that the many tioubles 
and infirmilitis of his nalure,— the sicknesses, dis- 
appointments, sorrows for the loss of children or 
properly, with the numberless otht,rculamitiesand 
cross-accidents to which the life of man i- subject, 
verc in themselves so great ^—-tind so /itiit solid 
comfort to b-^ administered from the mere refine- 
ments of philosophy in such emergencies, that 
there was no virtue which required greater efforts,, 
or which was found so difficult to be achieved up- 
on moral principles ; upon moral principles, which 
had no foundation to sustain this great weighty 
^hich the infirmities qf our naUirc iiud laid upon 
jt. And for this reason it is obstMvabk, that there 
'sno subjecl upon which the moral writers of an- 
tiquity have exhausted so much of their eloquence^ 
pr where th^y have spent »uch time and pains, as^ 
*n this, of endeavoring to reconcile mjn to the&e 
^vils. Insomuch, that from thence, in most mod- 
ern languages, th<; patient enduring of afHkUons^ 
lias by degrees obtained the name o^pUiiosophy^ and 
almost monopolized the word to itscif, as ij it waa 
the chief end or compendium of all the widoiu 
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Which philosophy had to offer. And rndecd>- 
conbidertng what lights they had', some of them" 
wrote extremely well ', yet, as what they said 
proceeded more from the head than the heart, it 
was generally more calculated to silence a man 
in his troubles, than to convince, knd teach hiiA 
how to bear them* And therefore) however sub» 
tie and ingenious their arguments might appear 
in the reading, it is to be feared they lost much 
pf their efficacy > when tried in the application* 
If a man was thrust back in the world by disap» 
pointments, or — as was Job*s case — had suffered 
a sudden change in his fortune,*— from an aiHuent 
condition Was brought down by a train of cruel 
accidents) andpinched with poverty ; — philosophy 
would come in,and exhort him to stand his ground $ 
*^it would tell him, that the same greatness and 
strength of mind, which enabled him tp behave 
,V^ell in the days of his prosperity, should equally 
enable him to behave well in the days of his ad* 
versity ;•— that it was the property of only weak 
and base spirits, who were insolent in the one, to- 
be dcjedtcd and overthrown by the other^ whereas- 
great and generous souls were at all times calm 
and equal. As they enjoyed the advantages of life 
Vrith indifference,— they were able to resign them 
with the same temper,— and consequently,-— weFC 
out of the reach of fortune* All which) however 
fine, and likely to satisfy the fancy of a man at ease» 
could convey but little consolation to a heart alrea- 
dy pierced with sorrow ;— nor is it to be conceived 
how an unfortunate creature should any more re- 
ceive relief from such a le6lure) however just, than 
a man racked with an acute fit of the gout or stone^. 
couid be supposed to be set free from torture, by- 
hearing from his physician a nice dissertation 
upon his case* The philosophic consolations in 
fcickness) or in aflli6tions for the death of friends 
andkindredwerejust as efficacious,— and were ra- 
that ill g:eiicral to be coatal^cr^d 9^s ^ood sayings^ 
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tkan good remedies.— So that, if a man was be- 
reaved of a promising child, in whom all his hopes 
and expe6tations centered— or a wife wus left des- 
titute tq mourn the loss and protection of a kind 
and tender husband, — Seneca or r.pi6\et«s would 
tell the pensive parent, and disconsolate widow,— 
that tears Sclamentations for the dead were fruit- 
less and absurd ; that to die, was the necessary and 
\ unavoidal)le debt of nature ; and as it could admit 
of no remedy, it was impious and foolish to grieve 
and fret themselves upon it. Upon such sage coun- 
8el,as well as many other lessons of the same stamp*^ 
the same refle6\i<>n might be applied, which is said 
to have been made by one of the Roman emperors^ 
to one "who administered the same consolations to 
him on a like occasion— to whom, advising him to 
be comforted, and make himself easy^ since the 
event had been brought about by a fatality, and 
could not be helped, — he replied, " That this was 
** so far from lessening l.is trouble, that it was the 
" very circumstance which occasioned it." So that, 
upon the whole, whep the true value of these., and 
many more of their cui rem arguments, have been 
Veiglisd and brought to the test, — one is led to 
doubt, whether the greatest part of their heroes, 
the most, renowned for constancy, were not much 
moreindebted to good nerves and spirits,or the natu- 
ral happy frame of their tempers,for behaving well, 
than to any extraordinary helps which ^hey could 
be supposed lo receive from their instru6\ors.— 
And therefore, I should make no scruple to assert, 
that one such instance of putieftce and resigna- 
tion as this, which the scripture gives us in the 
person of Job ; not of one most pompously de- 
claiming upon the contempt of pain and poverty, 
but of a man sunk in the lowest condition of hu- 
manity, — to behold him, when stripped of his 
estate,-*— "his wealth, his, friends, his children,—* 
Cheerfully holding up hi» h^f^d^ suid entcrtainii^ 
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his hard fortune with firmness and serenity, 
this, not from a stoical stupidity, but a just se 
God's providence, and a persuasion of bis j 
and goodness in all his dealings ;— such an < 
pie, I say, as this, is of more universal use, s 
truer to the heart, than all the heroic pre 
which the pedantry of philosophy has to of 

This leads me to the point I aim at in thi 
course ;«y-namely5 that there are no principl 
those of religion, to be depended on in cases < 
distress, and that these are able to encount 
worst emergencies, and to bear us up under j 
changes and chances to which our life is su 

Consider, then^ what virtue the very first 
eiple of religion has, and how wonderfully 
conducive to this end ;— That there is a G 
powerful, a wise and good being, who first 
the world, and continues to govern it ;— by ' 
goodness all things are designed— and by ^ 
providence all thiugs s^& condu6\ed to bring 
the greatestand best ends. The sorrowful an< 
sive wretch that was giving way to hismisfor 
and mournfully sinking under thcin, the m< 
this dodlrine comes in to his aid, hushes i 
complaints— and thus speaks comfort to his 
♦^t is the Lord, let him do what seeraetl 
good : — Without hu diredlion, 1 know that v 
can befal me,— without his permission, th 
power can hurt me ; — it is impossible a be 
wise should mistake my happiness, or that a 
so good should contradi6l it. If he has denii 
riches, or rather advantages, — ptrLiaps he io\ 
the gratifying my wishes would undo me, a 
my own abuse of them, be perverted to my 
If be has denied me the reijuesl of children 
in his providence, has thought fit to lake 
from me— how can 1 say, whether he ha§ noi 
kindiy with me,and only taken that a\f ay wh 
foressvw would embitter and shorten my aa] 
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iocs so to ten thousands, where the dtsobcdicncc 
of a thankless child has brought down the parent's 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. Has he vi- 
sited mc with sickness, poverty, or other disap- 
pointments ?— can I say, l)Ut these are blessinj^s 
in disguise ?— so many different expressions of hia 
caieand concern, to disentai^^Ie my thoughts from 

this world, and fix them upon another another^ 

a better world beyond this ! This thought o- 

pens a new scene of hope and consolation to the 
unfortunate ; — '—and as the persuasion of a pro-" 
Vidence recon<#ie3 him to the evils he has suffer- 
ed, this prbspe6\ of a future life gives hi r»i5 

strength to despise them, and esteem the li^ht af- 
flidlions of his life, as tht-y arc, not worthy to btf 
! compared to what is reserv^sd for him hereafter- 
Things are greater sni all by comparison — and 
he who looks no farther than this world, and ba- 
lances the accounts of his joys and sufferings from 
that consideration, finds all his Sorrows enlarged^ 
and, at the close of them, will be apt to look backr 
knd cast the same sad refletVion upon the whole^ 

•Which the patriarch did to Pharaoh *' That 

" few and evil had been the days of his pilgrim- 
" age." jBuc let hitn lift up his eyes towards hea- 
ven, and stedfastly behold the life and immorta- 
lity of a future st^te ; — lie Iht ji wipes away all 
tears from off h's eyes for ever and ever ; — like 
the exiled captive, big with the hopes that he is- 

returning home, he feels not the weight of 

his chairs, or counts the days of his captivity j 
but looks forward vuth rapture towards the coun- 
. try where his heart is fled before. 
V^ These are the aids which religion offers us to- 
wards the regulating of our spirit under the evils 
of life : But, like great cordials, they are seldom 
used but on greater occurrences. In the lesser evils 
of life, we seem to stand unguarded ; and our peace 
and contentment are overthrown, and our happi- 
sedft broke in upon; by a little invpaiuetice of sqU 
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rit under the cros-s and untoward accidents we meei 
with. These stand ui>provided for ; and we neglefl 
thetH) as we do the slij^hter indispositions of the 
body, which we thinknot worth treating seriously 
•*— and so leave thenfi to nature. In good hubits ot- 
the body, this may do ; and 1 would gladly believe, 
there are such good habits of the temper— such a 
complexional ease and health of heart, as may of- 
ten save the patient much medicine. We are still 
to consider,that however such good frames of mind 
are got— they are worth preserving by all rules ; 
patience and contentment,— which^ like the trea- 
sure hid in the field, for which, a man sold all he 
had, to purchase, is of that price, that it cannot- 
be had at too great a purchase, since, without it^- 
the best condition in life cannot make us happy^ 
and, with it, it is impossible we should be miser- 
able, even in the worst. Give me leave^ there- 
fore, to close tbis' discourse, with some refle6lions 
upon the subjeci of a contented mind,, and the 
duty in man of regulating his spirit, in our way 
through life ;— a sub]e6l in every body's mouth— *• 
preached upon daily to our friends and^kindred-^ 
but too oft in such a style, as to convince the par- 
ty letSlured, only af this truh,— that we bear the 
misfortunes of others with excellent tranquillity.. 
1 believe there are thousands so extravagant in 
their ideas af contentment, as to imagine that it 
must consist in having every thing in this world 
turn out the way they wish— that they are to sit 
dowB in happiness, and feel themselves so at case 
at all points, as to desire nothing better, and no- 
thing more. I own there are instances of some> 
who seem topass thro* the world as if all their path* 
had been strewed with rose-buds of delights ; but 
a little experience will convince us, it is a fatal 
expe6lation to go upon. We are born to trouble ; 
and We may depend upon it, whilst we live in thia 
world, we shall have it, tho' with intermissions,— 
that is, in whatever state we are^ we Sihall find a 
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Ihixture pf good and evil ; and therefore, the true 
way to contentment, ik to learn to receive those 
certain vicissitudes of life, — the returns of good 
and evil, so as neither to be exalted by the one, or 
overthrown by the other ; but to bear ourselves 
towards every thing which happens, with such 
jease and indifltrence of mind,as to hazard as little 
as may be. 1 his is the true temperate climate fit- 
ted for lis by nature, and in which every wise maa 
wtuld wish to live. God knows, we arc perpetual- 
ly 8t!ayini^ out of it, and by j^iving wings to our 
imaginuiions, in the tiunspoiis we dream of, from 
such or such a situation in lilc, we are carried a- 
way alternately into all the extremes of hot and 
cold ; for which, as we are neither fitttd by na- 
ture,or prepared by expe6\ation, we feel them with 
all their violence, and with all their danger too. 
God, tor wise reasons has made our aflairs in 
Ihis world, almost as fickle and capricious as our- 
selves. Puin and pleasure, like light and darkness, 
succeed each other ; and he that knows how to ac- 
commodate himself to their periodical returns, and 
can wisely extraCl the good from the evil, knows 
only how to live ; this is true contentment, at least 
all that is to be had of it in this world, and, for this, 
every man must be indebted, not to his fortune, 
but to himself. And indeed, it would have been 
strange, if a duty so becoming^ us, as dependent 
creatures,and so necessary ,beaidcs,to all our well- 
icings, had been placed out of the reach of any in 
some measure^ to put in practice ; and for this rea- 
son, there is scarce any lot so low, but there is 
something in it to satisfy the man whom it has be- 
fallen ; providence having so ordered things, that, 
m every man's cup, how bitter soever, there are 
Some cordial drops— some good circumstances, 
^hich, if wisely cxtra6\ed, are sufficient for the 
purpose he wants them, that is, to make him con- 
J^nted, and if not happy, at least resigned. May 
Y^D bless us al) with thi§ spirit, for U\ti ^^Vw't ^^ 
/^^us CBRisTt Jmetif 
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The chara6ler of Sliimei, 



2 SAM. XIX. 21. ist Part* 

But Abishai said^ shall not Shimci be put to d 

for this,'^ 

— -TT has not a good aspe6l— This is the sec 
JL time Abishai has proposed Shirm i's dcsi 
tion ; once in the 16th chapter, on a sudden tr 
port of indignation, when Shimei cursed Davi< 
" fVlry should this dead dog, cried A^hhai, curst 
" lord the king ? let me gj over, ^ p^^^J thee, an* 
" off his Aejc?."— Tliis had someihiiig at leai 
gallantry in it ; for in doing it, he hazardec 
own ; and besides, the ofi'ender was not other 
to be come at ; Ihe second time, is in the 
when tlve offender was absolutely in their p( 
r-when the blood was cool, and the suppliant 
holding up his hands for mercy. 

— Shall not Shimci) answered Abishai, be 
tp death for this I So unrelenting a pursuit 1 
less like justice than revenge, which is so covt 
ly a passion, that itrenders Abishars first iust 
almost inconsistent with the second. I shal 
endeavor to reconcile them ; but confine the 
course simply to Shimei ; and make such n 
tions upon his .chara6ler as may be of use t 
piety. 

Upon the news of his son Absalom's cons 
py, David had fled from Jerusalem, and froi 
pwn house; for safetr ; The representation 
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of the manner of it, is truly affecting ;— *ncver 
was a scene of sorrow so full of distress ! 

The king fled with all his household, to save 
himself from the sword of the man he loved 2 He 
Bed with all the marks of humhle sorrow— "wifA 
'4;j head covered and barefoot ;" and as he went 
S)y the ascent of mount Olivet, the sacred histo- 
ian says he wept ; — some gladsome scenes, per- 
laps, which there had passed — some hours of fes- 
ivity he had shared with Absalom in better davSf 
)ressed tenderly upon nature,— he wept at this 
•ad vicissitude of things : — And all the people 
hat were with him, smitten with his aiHidHon) 
wtnd each man his head — weeping as he went up. 

It was on this occasion, when David had got 
oBahurim, that Shimei the son of Gera, as we 
ead in the 5th verse, came out. Was it with the 
choicest oils he could gather from mount Olivet^ 
t> pour into his wounds ?— Times and troubles 
lad not done enough ; and thou earnest out, bhi- 
ftei,toadd thy portion 

** And as he came^ he cursed Davidj and threit} 
' stones and cast dust at him ; and thus sffid Shimei^ 
' Vfhen he cursed : Go tOy thou man of Beliai-^thou 

hast sought bloody — and behold thou art caught 

in thy own mischief; for now hath the Lord re- 

turtied upon thee all the blood of Saul and his 

house.'* 

There is no small degree of malicious craft in fix- 
^gupon a season to ^ive a marl^ of enmity and 

Uwill : A word, a look, which, at one time, 

'ould make no impression, at another time, 

bounds the heart ; and, like a shaft flying with 
^c wind, pierces deep, which, with its own na- 
ifal force, wouid scarce have reached the obje^ 
imed at. 

This seemed to have been Shimei's hopes ; but 
Kccss of malice makes men too quick-sjghted, 
'^^^ for their own purpose. Could Shem^i pos- 
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^ibl^ have waited for the ebb of David's passions 
find till the first great con(li6l within hiipi had bee- 
over-: — then the reproach of being guilty of Saul* 
blood must have hurt him :-r-His heart was pos^ 
tsessed with other feelingSTrit bled for the deadr 
Btlng which Absalom had given him— he felt n» 
the indignity of a stranger—'* Behold^ my son jM 
f salom^ Vfho came out of my bowels^ seeketh my las^ 
f« - — how much more may Shemei do it ? — let him 
f* lone : It may be the Lord may look upon my afflic - 
f' on, and requite me good/or this eviL" 

An injury unapswercd, in course grows wes^ 
pf itself, and dies away in a voluntary remorse— 

In bad dispositions, capable of no restraint b^ 
fear— it ha§ a different efftdl ; — the silent dig^. 
tion of one wrong, provokes a second. He pw— 
sues him with the same inve6\ive \-^and as Da'Z^ 
and his men went by the ivay^ Shemei went along 
the hill^-s side ever against' him ; an^ cursed as ^ 
%uenty and cast dust at him* 

The insolence of base minds in success, ^ 
boundless ; and would scarce admit of a cpmpJ 
fison, did not they themselves furnish us with oJi< 
in the degrees of their abje6lion, when evil re- 
turns upon them.-7-The same poor heart which 
isxcites ungenerous tempers to triumph over a 
fallen adversary : In some instances, seems to ex- 
alt them above the point of courage, sinks them, 
^n others, even below cowardice j-^not unlike 
some little particles of matter struck off from the 
surface of the dirt by sunshine-r-dance and sport 
there whilst it lasts,- — but the moment it is with^ 
cirawn—they fail down,-^for dust they are- — an4 
unto dust they will return,-— whilst firmer and 
larger bodies preserve the stations which nature 
has assigned them, subje6\ed to laws which no 
change of weather can alter. 

This last, did not seem to be Shemei 's case : 
vaL all David's prosperity, there is no luentiop 
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wade of him ;-^he thrust himself forward into th* 
tircle, and possibly was numbered amongst 
friends and well-wishers. 

When the scene changes^^and David's trouble* 
force him to leave his house In despair, ■ ^ 
Shimci is the first man wc hear of, who comes 
•out against him^ 

The wheel turns Vound once niore ; Absalom 

Is cast down, and David returns in peacc.-^.'^hi- 

»iei suits his behavior to the occasion, and is the 

first man who hastes to greet him, — and, had the 

^heel turned round an hundred times, Shimci, I 

<iare say, in every period of its rotation, would 

^ave been uppermost. 

O Shimei I would to heaven, when thou wast 
^lain, that all thy family had been slain with thee, 
^rid not one of thy resemblance left I but ye have 
""JfXultiplied exceedingly, and replenished the earth* 
•^-^-and if 1 prophesy rightly— ye will. In the end, 
'^'Wibdue it* 

There is not a chara6ler in the world, which 

)>as so bad an influence upon the affairs of it, as 

^Vis of Shimei: Whilst power meets with honest 

"^iihecks, and the evils of life with honest refuge, 

"^he world will never be undone ; but thou, Shi- 

>nei, hast sapped it a^ both extremes ; for thou 

Hiorruptedst prosperity — and it is thou who hast 

l)roken the heart of poverty ; and, so long as 

worthless spirits can be ambitious ones, it is a 

charadler we shall never want. O 1 it infests the 

court — the camp — the cabinet ;— it infests the 

church ;— go where you will — in every quarter, in 

every profession, you see a Shimei following the 

wheels of tlie fortunate, through thick mire and 

clay • 

-—Haste, Shimei ! ^haste, or thou wilt be 

undone forever. — Shimei girdeth up his loins, and 
speedeth after him. — Behold the hand which go- 
Ttrns every thing,— takes the wheels from off his 
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chariot, so that he who driveth, driveth on heavi- 
ly.— Shimci doubles his speed— but it is the con- 
trary way ; he flies like tlie wind over a sandy de- 
sert, and tlie place t! erenf shall know it no more. 

" Stay, Shimei, it is your patron — your friend 
—your benefacflor ; — it is the man who has raised 
you from the dunghill. — It is all one to Shimei ; 
Shimei is the barometer of every man's fortune ; 
marks the rise a'ud fall of it, with all the variati- 
ons from scorchini^ hot to freezing cold upon his 
countenance, that the similie will admit of. Is a 
cloud upon thy affairs ?— see — it hanj^s over Shi- 
mei's brow. — Hast thou betn spoken for to the 
king or the captain of the host without -success ? 
—look not into the court-calendar-;-the vacancy 
is filled up in Shimei^s face. Art thou in debt ? 
tho' not to Shimei — no matter — the worst officer 
of the law shall not be more insolent. 

What than, Shimei ? — is the guilt of poverty 
so black— is it of so general a concern, that thou 
and all thy family must rise up as one man to re- 
proach it ?— when it lost every thing — did it lose 
the right to pity too ?— -or did He, who maketh 
poor as well as maketh rich, strip it of its natural 
powers to mollify the hearts and supple the tenv- 
per of your race ? Trust me, ye have much to an- 
swer for ; it is this treatment which it has ever 
met with from spirits like yours, which has gra- 
dually taught the world to look upon it as the 
greatest of evils, and shun it as the worst disgrace. 
—And what is it, I beseech you — what is it that 
i«an will not do, to keep clear of bo sore an impu- 
tation and punishment I Is it not to fly from this 
that he rises early ^ — late takes res)^ and eats the bread 
cf carefulness ? — that he plots — contrives — swears 
— lies — shuttles, — puts on all shapes — tries all 

garments, wears them, with this, or that side, 

outward ^just as it favors his escape ? 

They who have considered our nature, aSirin> 
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that shame and disgrace are two of the most in- 
supportable evils of human life : The courage 
and spirits of many have mastered other misfor- 
tunes, and borne themselves up against them,— 
but the wisest and best of souls have not been a 
match for these : And we have many a tragical 
instance on record, what greater evils have been 
run into, merely to avoid this one. 

Without this tax of infamy, poverty, with all 
the burdens it lays upon our flesh — so long as it 
is virtuous, could never break the spirits of a man | 
all its hunger, and pain, and nakedness, are no- 
thing to it, — they have some counterpoise of good ; 
and, besides, they are diredled by providence, and 
must be submitted to ; but these are afiiidlionsy 
not from the hand of God, or nature— "ybr 
" they do come forth of the Dusty and most properly 
" may be said to spring out of the ground / and 
*^ this is the reason they lay such stress upon our 
^' patience, — and in the end, create such a dis« 
" trust of the world, as makes us look up— and 
** pray, Let me fall into thy handsj God J but let 
*' me not fall into the hands of men.*' 
Agreeable to this, was the advice of Eliphaz to 

Job, in the day of his distress " Acquaint thy^ 

"w^, said he, jyo«^ w/V A Goz>,"— Indeed his po- 
verty seemed to have left him no other friend : 
The sword of the Sabeans had frightened them a- 
>«ray — all but a few ; and, of what kind they were, 
the very proverb,of y^^** comforters — says enough* 
It is an instance which gives one great concern 
for human nature, " that a man, who always wtpt 
^' for him who was in trouble ; — who never saw any 
*^ perish for want of clothing — who never suffered the 
*^ stranger to lodge in the street^ but optned his door 
*^ to the traveller ; — that a many of so good a cha- 
^* ra6ler that he never caused the eyes of the wi« 
*^ dow to fatly or had eaten his morsel by himself 

^J^^Que^ and the fatherless had not ^at^n t/icrco/i"— ^ 
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that such a man, the monient he fell into pore-?* 

ty, should have occasion to cry out for quart t:^ 

Ifuve inej-ry upon me^ my friends I for the ha-r^.i 

of God has tcuclud me. Gentleness and huir-i a- 

nity, (one would lliink) would melt the hard^^st 
heart," and chaini the iiercest spirit ; bind up t_ Ik 
most \ii>k-ht hand, and btill the most abr.si v« 
tongue i — iiut tlie c::[;L]inienE fi^iltcl, in a stioir^^g.- 
er instance, of lliiii, whose meat and drink it \-3-'a$ 
to do UJ» got>d, — and, in pursuit of which, whcr~3se 
^vhole life was a conliaued scene of kindness c^_ nd 
of insults,— "for which we must go back to '^ihe 
same explanation with which we set out, — cm— nd 
that is, the scandal of poverty.-—*—— 

" This fcllovj^ Tjc knciJ not -ih^nce he /j,"— \r^a5 
the popular cry of one part ; and with those \w^ ho 
seemed to know btlCer, ihL' query did not les^^-t:n 
the disgrace : — Is not ti,is il.c cas penter, the ^^^ow 
of Mary r— Of Mary ! ^rrtai (i od of Israel ! Wh ^^t I 
—of the meanest of tliy people l (for he had ^^^^ 
regarded the lav estate of his handmaiden) — aa- ^^ 
of the poorest too ! (for she had not a Iamb ^^ 
Cfter, but V, as purified, as Moses directed in sii- ^'^ 
a case, by the oblation of a turtle dove). 

That tiie Savi' Diiof their Uiitlm could be poc^r- 
dud not have wi^ere to lay his head,— was a ciir^'J ^ 
fiever to be forgiven ; and tho' the purity of t> ^ ^ 
doclrine, and the works which he had done in i ^ ' 
Suppt)rt, were stronger arguments on its sid ^^ 
than his humiliation Could be against" it, — yetll^^^ 
oftence siiil rcmaiiied ;—they looked for the v^^ 
dempiion of Israel ; but they Would have it onl)^ 
ill those dreams of pov/er v/hich filled their imit^*^ 
ginatioi:. 

Ve, who weigh the v/orth of all thinr^s only \ty^ 

the goldsmith's ba^ance, was this religion fo^-- 

you ?— a religion whose appearance was not ^rea^ 
and spkndid,— but looked thin and meagre, anci^ 
"Whose p«iucii)lc5 and promises showed more lUu^ 
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the curses of the law, than its blessings I for 
thty called for suffering, and promised little buft 
persecutions. 

In truth, it is not easy for tribulation or distress, 
for nakedness err famine, Co make many converts 
out of pride : Or reconcile a worldly heurt to the 
scorn and reproaches, which were sure to be the 
portion of every one who believed a mystery so 
discredited by the world, and so unpalatable to 
^W its passions and pleasures. 

But, to bring this sernM)n to its proper conclu- 
sion ; 

If Astrea, or Justice, never finally took her 

leave of the world, till the day that poverty first 

l^ecame ridiculous, it is matter of consolation, 

^^at the God of Justice is ever over us :— That, 

whatever outrai^es the lowness of our condition 

niay be exposed to, fi*om a mean and undiscern- 

ing world,-^that we walk in the presence of the 

STi^eatest and most generous of Beings, who is in- 

^i^itely removed from cruelty and straitness of 

'^ i nd, and all those little and illiberal passionsr 

^ith which we hourly insult each other. 

The worst part of mankind, are not always to 
^^ conquered ; — but, if they are— it is by the im^ 
^s^tion of those q^ualities, which must do it: — It 
^^ true — as 1 have shown — ^they may fail ; but stillj, 
1 is not lost ; — for if we conquer not the world 
•in the very attempts to do it, we shall, at least,. 
^^Dnquer ourselves, and lay the foundation of our 
^^ace (where it ought to be), within out owa 
^arts» » 
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The Case of Hezekiah and the Messengers, 

rAEACHED BEFORI HIS EXCELLENCY THE EAK.L OF HsAT'-> 

FORD, AT Paris, 1763* 

% X X IV o s, XX. X5* 

jind he said^ What have they seen in thine house / 
And Hezekiah answered^ All the things that are 
in mine house^ have they seen : There is nothing 
among all mj treasures that I have not shown themm 
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ND where wa« the harm, you will say 
in all this ? 

An eastern prince, the son of Baladine, had sent 
messengers, with presents, as far as from Baby- 
lon, to congratulate Hezekiah upon the recovery 
from his sickness ; and Hezekiah, who was a good 
prince, a6led consistently with himself ;— Ae re- 
ceived and entertained the men, and hearkened unto 
them ; and before he sent them away, he courte- 
ously showed them all that was worth a stranger's 
curiosity, in his house, and in his kingdom— andy 
in this, seeitled only to have discharged himself 
of what urbanity, or the etiquette of courts might 
require. Notwithstanding this, in the verse which 
immediately follows the text, we find he had done 
amiss ; and, as a punishment for it, that all his 
riches, which his forefathers had laid up in store 
unto that day, were threatened to be carried a- 
way ill triumph to Babylon,— the very place from 
whence the messengers had* come* 

A hard return 1 and what his behavior does 
not seem to have deserved. To set this matter in 
a clear light, it will be necessary to enlarge upon 
the whole story ; the refie6tions which will arise 
out of it, as we go along, may help us— at least, I 
hope they will be of ui^e ou their own aceouui* 
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After the miraculous defeat of the Assyrians, 
we read, in the beginning of this chapter, that 
Hezekiah was sick, even unto death ; and that God 
sends the prophet Isaiah, with the unwelcome 
message, That he should set his house in order ^ for 
that he should die^ and net live. 

There are many instances of men, who have 

received such news with the greatest ease of mind, 

and even entertained the thoughts of it with smiles 

upon their ccuntenances,— and this, either from 

strength of spirits, and the natural cheerfulness 

of their temper, — or, that they knew the world, 

— and cared not for it, — or expedled a better ; — 

yet, thousands of good men, vith all the helps of 

philosophy, and againbt all the assurances of a 

Vrcll-spent life, that the change must be to their 

account) upon the approach of death, have 

still leaned towards this world, and wanted spi- 
rits and resolution to bear the shock of a separa- 
tion from it for ever. 
» 

This, in some measure, seemed to have been 
Hezekiah's case ;— for though he walked before 
God in truth, and with a perfect heart, and had 
done that which was good in his sight, — yet we find 
that the hasty summons affli6led him greatly^;— 
that, ui>on the delivery of the message, he wept 
8oi*c ; — that he turned his face towards the wall, 
—perhaps for the greater secrecy of his devoti- 
on, and, that, by withdrawing himself thus from 
all external ohjc6ls, he might offer up his piayer 
unto his God with greater and more fervent at- 
tention. 

And he prayed, and said, O Lord ! I be- 
seech thee remember— O Hezekiah I how couklst 
thou fear that God had forgotten thee ? or how 
couldst thou doubt of his remembrance of thy in- 
tegrity, when he called thee to receive its recom- 
pense ? 

But here it appears of what mater'fals man U 
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made :^ — He pursues happiness — ^-*-and yet, is 
BO content with misery, thut he would wander for 
ever in this dark vale of it-^and say, " It is good^ 
Lord / to be hcre^ and to build tabernacles of restr 
and so long as we are clothed with flesh, k nature 
has so great a share within ui, it is no wonder if 
that part claims its right, and pleads for the 
sweetness of life, notwithstanding all its care and 
disappointments. 

This natural wickedness, no doubt, had its weight 
in Hezekiah*8 earnest prayer for life :-*And yet 
from the success It met with, and the immediate 
change of God's purpose thereupon, it is hard to 
imagine, but that it must have been accompanied 
with some meritorious and more generous motivtt 
And, if we suppose, as some have done, that be 
turned his face towards the wall, because that 
part of his chamber looked towards the temple, the 
care of whose preservation lay next his heart, we 
may, consistently enough, give this sense to bi« 
prayer. 

" O God ! remember how I hare walked be* 

* fore thee in truth ; ■ how much 1 have done 

* to rescue thy religion from error and falsehood* 

* — ' — Thou knowest that the eyes of the world 

* are fixed upon me, as one that hath forsaken 
^theit idolatry, and restored thy worship;- — * 
' that I stand in the midst of a crooked and cor- 

* rupt generation, which looks through all my ac- 
' tions, and watches all events which happen to 
' me ;— -if now they shall see me snatched away* 

* in the midst of my days and service, how will 
' ihy great name suffer in my extin6\ion ?— Wiil 

* not the heathen say. Thus it is to serve the God 

* of Israel ! — How faithfully did Hezekiah walk 

* before him ?— what enemies did he bring upott 

* himself, in too warmly promoting his worship • 

* and now when the hour of sickness and distrcs* 
' came upon him, and he most wanted the 9^^ 
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)f his GoD-i-behold how he wa$ forsaken I" 
It is not unreasonable, to ascribe some such 
msand more disinterested motive to Hezekiah's 
sire of life, from the issue and success of his 
lyer : — For it came to pass^ before Isaiah hadfone 
into the middle courts that the word of th$ Lord 
n to himy sayings Turn again^ and tell HczeAi* 

I have heard his prayer^ I have seen his tearSy 
I behold 1 will heal him* 

t was upon this occasion, as we read In the 12th 
se of this chapter, that Baradock-baladan, sot) 
Baladine kin^^ of Babyloni sent letters and 9^ 
sent unto Hezekiah : — He had heard the fame 
iis sickness and recovery ;r— for as the Chai- 
ns were great searchers into the secrets of na- 
2, especially into the motions of the celestial 
ies, in all probability, they had taken notice 
hat distance, of the strange appearance of the 
(low's returning ten degrees backwards upon 
ir dials, and had inquired and learned upon 
It account, and in whose favor such a sign was 
sn*; — so that this astronomical iTiiracle besides 
political motive which it would suggest, of 
rting such a favorite of heaven, had been suf- 
int, by itself, to have led a curious people as 
is Jerusalem, that they might see the nian for 
)se sake the sun had forsook his course, 
wod here we see how hard it is to stand the 
ck of prosperity,— and how much truer a proof 
give of our strength, in that extreme of lifcf 
1 in the other. 

1 all the trials of adversity, we Bnd, that He- 
iah behaved well,-— nothing unmanned him# 
icn besieged by the Assyrian host, which shut 

up in Jerusalem, and threatened his destruc- 
)— he stood unshaken, and depended upoii 
)*s succor : When cast down upon his bed of 
ness, aud threatened with death, — he meekly 
f^d his face towards (he wall; wept and praycdi 
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find depended upon God's mercy :— But, no soot 
er does prosperiiy return upon him, and the m^ 
senders from a far country come to pay the fi.^ 
tering; homage due to his greatness, and the ^ 
traordinary felicity of his life, but he turns gidc5 
and sinks under the weight of his good fortu^x" 
and, with a transport unbecoming a wise man 
on it, it is said he barkened unto the men, 
showed them all the house of his precious thin ^ 
the silver and the gold, the spices and the preci 
ouB ointments, and all the house of his armor^ 
and all that was found in his treasures ; that 
there was nothing in his house, nor in his domi- 
nions, that Hezekiah showed them not for 
tho' it is not expressly said here,(tho* it is in the 
parallel passage in Chronicles), nor is he charged 
by the prophet, that he did this out of vanity, and 

a weak transport of ostentation ; yet as we arc 

sure God could not be offended but where there 
was a real crime, we might reasonably conclude 
that this was his : And that He who searches in- 
to the heart of man, beheld, that his was corrupt- 
ed with the blessings he had given him ;— and. 
that it was just, to make what was the occasion oi 
his pride become the instrument of his punishment 
■ by decreeing, that all the riches he had laic 
up in store until that day, should be carried away 
in triumph to Babylon, the very place from whence 
the messengers had come, who had been eye wit- 
nesses of his folly. 

" O Hezekiah ! how couldst thou provoke 
" God to bring this judgment upon thee ! How 
'< could thy spirit, all meek and gentle as it was, 
" have ever fallen into this snare ? Were thji 
" treasures rich as the earth^What ! was thy 
^^ heart so vain as to be lifted up therewith ? 
" Was not all that was valuable in the world— 
" nay, was not heaven itself almost at thy com- 
"laaod whilst thou wast humble ? and, how wai 
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^ it tliat thou couldst barter away all this for 
*<what was lighter than a bubble, and desecrate 
^^aa a6tion so full of courtesy and kindness as 
^' thine appeared to be, by suffering it to take its 
*'rise from so polluted a fountain ?" 

There is scarce any thing which the heart more 
xinwiliingly bears than an analysis of this kind. 

We are a strange compound ;— and something 
foreign from what charity would suspe6\, so eter- 
nally twists itself into what we do, that, not only 
in momentous concerns, where interest lists un- 
dei^it all the powers of disguise, — but even in 
the most iiuliiierent of our a6\ions— not worth a 
fallacy — by force of habit, we continue it : — So 
that whatever a man is about, observe him, — he 
stands armed, inside and out with two motives ;— 
an ostensii>le one for the world, and another 
which he reserves for his own private use ;— 
this, you may say, the world Juis no concern with : 
It might have been so ;— biu, by obtruding the 
vrong motive upon the world, and stealing from 
it a charadler, instead of winning one, — we give 
it a right and temptation along with it, to inquire 
into the affair. 

The, motives of the one, for doing it, are often 
little better than the 'other for deserving it. Let 
MS see if some social virtue may not be extracted 
from the errors of both the one and the other. 

Van IT V bids all her sons to be generous and 
i>rave,and her daughters to be chaste and courteous. 
But, why do we want her instru^lions ? — Ask the 
comedian who is taught a part he feels not. — 

Is it that the principles of religion want strength 

—or that the real passion for what is good and 

r Worthy, will not carry us high enough ? — God 1 

thou knowest they carry us too higli — we want, 

. Bot to ^— but to seem"^ 

Look out of your door, take notice of that 

nun 2— See what disquieting, intriguing and shift- 
\ql. 111. Q 
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ing, he is content to go thro*, merely to be thougl?^t 

a man of plain dealing : Three grains of Ji. cd- 

nesly would save him all this trouble : — Ala 
he has them not 

Jiehold a second, under a show of piety, hidi 

|the impurities of a debauched life : He is j 

entering the house of God : Would he v;-^; 

more pure — or less pious :-*-But then he co ^^i 
not gain his point. 

Observe a third, going on almost in the sck^ -it 

Jtrack : With what an inflexible san6lity of d( 

portment he sustains himself as he advances !^ 
every line in his face writes abstinence ;■ ev*- er 
stride looks like a check upon bis desires :— Se^r e, ; 
beseech you, how he is cloaked up with serm^z>ns. 
prayers and sacraments ; and so bemuffled '^i^ith 
the externals of reliy^ion, that he has not a h^ and 
to spare for a worldly purpose :— He has airxDor 
at least. — Why does lie put it on ?— Is ther<i5 no 
ser\^ing God without all this ? — Must the garb of 
religion be extended so wide, to the danger of"its 
rending F-^-Yes, truly, or it >vill not hide the se- 
cret — and, What is that ? 

——That tlie saint has no religion at all. 

——But here comes Gknerosity ; giving — not. 
to a decayed artist — but to the arts and SGience^^ 
rhemselves«-T — See,r— he ^m/76?j not a chamber ^^ 
the nvall apart for the prophet ; but whole schooE- 
and colleges for those who com^ after. Lord 
how they will magnify his name!— it is in capi 

tals already ;— -the first- r-the highest, in tb^^ 

gilded rent-roll of every hospital and asylum— 

—One honest tear, shed in private ov?er the ^ 
unfortunate, is worth it all. >• 

What a problematical set of creatures does si- 
mulation make us i— Who would divine^ that all 
that anxiety and concern, so visible in the airs of 
one half of the great assembly, should arise froni 
nothing else, but that the other half o£ it m^V 
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them to be men of consequence, penetra- 
>arts, and condu6l ?— What a noise amoajjs>t 
aimants about it ?-»»liehoId Humilify out of 
pride ;■ and Honesty, almost out of knu- 
— Chastity^ never once in harm's way, — and 
ftf like a Spanish soldier upon an Italiuii 

a bladder full of wind.— - 

lark I that— the sound of that trumpet — Let 
/ soldier run : — It is some good Christian 
: alms. O, Pity 1 thou gentlest of human 
lis 1 soft and tender are thy notes, and ill 
I they with so loud an instrument. 
IS, something jarii, and wiU for ever jar, in 
cases; impobture is all dissonance, let what 
r soever of it imdcrtahe the part ; let hiiri: 
•nize and modulate it as he may, one tone 
•ntradicl another ; and, whilst we have cars 
r, we shall distinguish it : It is truth only 
is consistent, and ever in harmony with it- 
It sits upon our lips, like the natural notes 
le melodies, ready to drop out, whether wc 
• no ; it racks no invention to let ourselves a- 
—and needs fear no critic, to have the same 
ehcy in the heart which appears in the a6lion. 
s a pleasing allusion the scripture makes use 
calling us sometimes a house, and some- 
a temple according to the more or less ex- 
jualities of the spiritual guest which is 
I within us. Whether this is the precise 
1 of the distinftion, I will not affirm ; but 
luch may be said, that if we are to be tem- 
t is truth and singleness of heart, which 
nake the dedication : ll is this which must 
stinguish them from the unhallowed pile, 
dirty tricks and impositions are practised 
host upon the traveller, who tarries but 
loment, and returns not again, 
all take notice, how close and reserved 
are : But we do not take notice, at the same 
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lime, that every one may have something to cc-^ 
ceal, as well as ourselves : And that we arc o :x 
marking the distances, and takini^ the measa. -: 
oT self-defence from each other, in the very 
stances we compla'm of. This is so true, t_ 
there is scarce aiiy character so rare, as a mat — i 

ti real open and gc'jerous integrity, who ^^ 

rieshis heart in his tiand, — wiio says the thinj_ 
thinks, and does the thing he pretends. Tho 
one can dislike the charat\er, — yet, Disere *«: 
generally shakes hr:r head — and the world scj 
lets him into the reason. 

" O that I had in the luildtrness a lodging af 'd.ffnj 
faring men / that I might ita%v stuh a pcapie, and g 
from them" Where is ilie mau, of a nice scn» 
of truth and strong feeliags, from whom, the du 
plicity of the world has net, at one time or othef 
wrong the same wish ? and where lies the wilder 
ness to which some one has not fled, fixim tlu 
same melancholy impulse ? 

Thus much for those who give occasion to b 
thought ill of ; — ^let us say a word or two ont 
those who taike it. 

But to aToid all common-place cant ais much a 
I Can on this head, — I will forbear to say, hecaus 
I do not think it, — that it is a breach of Christia 
charity, to think or speak evil of our neighbor, &< 

We cannot avoid it, cur opinions must foUo 
the evidence ; and we are perpetually in suck ei 
gagemeuts and situations, that it is our duty \ 
speak what our opinions are :— 13ut Goj) forbii 
that this ever should be done, but from its bci 
motive?— the sense of what is due to \iriue, g< 
verned by discretion and the utmost fellow- fee 
ing. Were we to go on otherwise, beginning wit 
the great broad cloak of hypocrisy, and so dow 
thro* all its trimmings and facings — tearing awa; 
without mercy, all that looked seemly,-— we shou: 
Jca\e but a tattered world of it. 
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But I confine what I have to say, to achara6tcr 
iess equivocal, and which tahfcs up too much room 
>n the world : It is that of those, who, from a ge- 
neral distrust of all that looks disinterested, find- 
ing nothing to blame in an a<^lion, and, perhaps^ 
much to admire in it,.... immediately fall foul upon 
its motives i,...Does Job serve God for nought .?..... 
What a vile insinuation !....Bcsides, the question 
Was not, whether Job was a rich man or a poor 
man ?....but whether he was a man of intet^rity or 
»o ?....and the appearances were strong on his 
side : Indeed it might have been otherwise ; it 
Was possible Job might be insincere, and the de- 
vil took advantage of the die for it. 

It is a bad picture, and done by a terrible mas- 
tepj-^and yet we are always copying it. Does a 
ncian, from a real convidlion of heart, forsake his 
vices ? — the position is not to be allowed,— no 'y 
2^ is vices have forsaken him. 

Does a pure virgin fear GoDyand say her pray- 
ers ?....she is in her climaeleric. 

Does humanity clothe and educate the un- 
fc^nown orphan ?— Poverty ! thou hast no genealo- 
gies : — See ! is he not the fu-ther of the child ? 
'"X'hus do we rob heroes of the best part of their 
l^lory.... their virtue. Take away the motive of the- 
«^ct, you take away all that is worth having in it;*; 
<*^..wrest it to ungenerous ends, you load the vfr- 
tiuous man who did it, with infamy. ...Undo it all...- 
i beseech you : Give him back his honor,....restorc 
"the jewel you have taken from him,.,., replace hinv 
10 the eye of the world.....It is too late. 

It is painful to utter the reproaches which 
should come in here« I will trust them with 
yourselves : In comiag. from that quarter, they 
will more naturally produce such fruits as wilt 
not set your teeth on edge — for they will be the 
fruits of love and good-will, to the praise of Gouy, 
ikud Uie happiness of the world> Y(hk.ti. T* >«\&Vw 
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The Levite and his Concubine. 



Judges xix. i, 2, 3. 

And it came to pass in those dajSj ivhen there ivas 
king in Israel, that there ivas a certain Leviie 
JQurning on the side of mount Ephraim^ who ^ 
unto him a concubine^ — 

\ CONCUBINE !....but tlie text accoui 

JLJL for it....ybr in those days there ivas no h 

in /yrflcf /,,... and the Levite you will say, like eve 

other man in it, did what seemed right in his o' 

eyes, and so, you may add, did his concubine tO' 

for she flayed the whore against him and went aiv 

..«...Then sbume and grief go with her, & 
wherever she seeks a slieller, may the hand 
justice shut the door agaiiist her. 

Not so : For she went unio her father's hoi 
in iictblem-judah, and was with him four wh< 
months, lilessed interval for meditation upon t 
fickleness and vanity of this world, and its pi 
sures i I see the holy man upon his knecs,....w 
hands compressed to iiis bosom, and, with uplif 
eyes, thanking heaven, that the objedl which I 
!rt) long shared his aife^lions, was fled 

The text gives a different pitlure of his sit 
tion,..../(3r he arose and went after to speak frier 
to her^ and to bring her back ogainy having his - 
vant with hitn, and a couple of asses i and she brou^ 
him into her father's house ; and when the fathef 
the damsel saw him, he rejoiced to meet him, 

....A most sentimental group I you will sa 

And so it is, my good commentator, the world ta 

of every thing ; Give but the outlines of a storyi 

let spleen or prudery snatch the pencil, and tt 

will fiaish i( with so man^ Vv%xCi ^V!cq?^^^>^\A^ 
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(Wviy a colorings that candor and courtesy will 

it in lorlure as they look at it. Gentle and vir- 
tuous spirits 1 ye who know not what it is to be 
i^igid interpreters, but of your own faiiings,....to 
y ou I address my§elf the unhired advocates for 
tlie condutlofthe misguided.. ...Whence is it, that 
t lie world is not more jealous of your offit^fc ? How 
^ften mubt ye repeat it, " That such a one's doini;; 
s o or so,'\...is not sufficient evidence, by itself, to 
liyerthrow the accused ?....that our adlions stand 
i tirrounded with a thousand circumstances which 
io not present themselves at first sight ;....that the 
Rrst springs and motives which impclltd llie un- 
Tortunate, lie deeper stiil ':.... And that of the mil- 
lions which every hour are arraigned, thousands 
cifthem may have erred merely from the head ; 
sxnd been actually outwitted into evil ; and, even 
'V'hen from the heart ^.,„ihaii the difficulties and 
t emptations under which she a6led,....the force of 
^ he passions, the suitableness of the objefl, and 
"^hc many struggles of virtue before she fcH, mpy 
^c 50 many appeals from justice to the judgment- 
scat of pity. 

Here then let us stop a moment,....and give the 
story of the Levite And his concubine a second 
^Curing. Like all others, much of it depends upon 
^^*t telling ; and as the scripture has left us no 
^ind of comment upon it, it is a story on which 
^hc heart cannot be at a loss for what to say, or 

^hc imagination for what to suppose the dan- 

S^r is, humanity may say too much. 

j^nd it came to pass in those days y *ivhen there ivas 
•^o king in Israel^ that a certain Levite sojourning on 
^he side of meunt Ephraim^ took unto himself a concU' 
^incm 

O Abraham, thou father of the faithful 1 if this 
tyas wrong....why didst thou set so ensnaring an 
Example before the eyes of thy descendants ? 
indj Yfhj did the Gos of Abraham} the Goo o^ 
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Isaac and Jacob, bless so often the seed of 
intercourses, and promise to multiply and 
princes come out of them ? 

Goo can dispense with his own laws ; and^ 
cordingly, we find the holiest* of the patriaar^ 
and others in scripture whose hearts cleaved ir: 
unto God, accommodating themselves as wt^ 
they could to the dispensation : That Abrahana 
Magar ; that Jacob, besides his two wives, Ra.c 
and Leah, took also unto him Zilbah andiiii/} 
from whom many of the tribes descended ; tl 
David had seven wives and ten concubines ,....B 
hoboam sixty ; and that, in whatever cases it b 
came reproachable, it seemed not so much tl 
thing itself, a^ the abuse of it, which made it s 
This was reitiarkable in that of Solomon, who 
excess became an insult upon the privileges 
mankind ; for, by the same plan of luxury, whi 
made it necessary to have forty thousand stalls 
horses,.... he had unfortunately miscalculated 1 
other wants, and so had seven hundred wiv* 
and three hundred concubines. 

Wise.^..deludcd maa ! was it not that th 
madest some amends for thy bad pra6lice, by t 
good preaching, what had become of thee I — 
Three hundred.^.. .but let us turn aside, I beset 
thee from so bad a stumbling-block. 

The Lfevite had but one. The Hebrew wc 
imports a woman a concubine, or a wife a cone 
bine, to distinguish her from the more infamc 
species, who came imder the roofs of the licer 
©us t^ithout principle* Our annotators tell 
that, in Jewish economics^ these diftered little frc 
the wife, except in some outward ceremonies a 
stipulations, but agreeci- with her in all the tr 
essences of marriage, and gave themselves up 
the husband, (for so he is called), with fai 
plighted, with sentiments and with affe6lion. 

S%u;h an one the Leyite wanted to share his s 
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iltude, and fill up that uncomfortable b>ank in ine 
licart in such a situation ; ior notwithstanding all 
>V€ meet within books, in many of which, no 
cloubt, there are a good many handsome things 

sa.id upon the sweets of retirement, S<c • 

y tit slil! " it is not good fur a man to be alone :^' 

i^or can all v.hich the cold-hearted pedant stun* 
oi^ir ears \\ iih upon the subjedt, ever give one an- 

Svver of satisfa6\ion to the mind ; in the midst 

^^I'the loudest vauntings of philosophy. Nature will 
i^ave her yearning for society and friendship. A 
Sood heart wants some obje6\ lo be kind to ; and 
^he best psrls of our blood, and tl.e purcbl of our 
^f irits^ suffer most under the destitution. 

Let the torpid monk seek heaven comfortless 
^^d alone — ^God speed him ! Fof^^r own part, 
^ fear 1 should never so find the waj* JLet me be 
"^^ise and religious, but let me be Max : where- 
^"ver thy providence places me> or whatever be the 
^K^«)ad I take to get to thee, give me some compa- 
ion in my journey, be it onljr to remark to, 
ow our shadows lengthen as the sub ^cM 4v^*^> 
whom I may say, How fresh is the lace cdF vok- 
~^^re ! How sweet the flowers of the field! Uow 
elicious are these fruits ! 
Alas ! with bitter herbs, like his passovcr, did 
:-he Levite eat them : For, as they thus walked 
the path of life together, she wantonly turned a- 
side into another, and iled from him. 

It is the mild and quiet half of the world, .who 
are generally outraged and borne down by the o- 
ther half of it : but in this they have the advan- 
tage, whatever be the sense of their wrongs, that 
pride star.-.'s not so watchful a centinel over their 
forgiveness, as it does in the breasts of the fierce 
and froward : We should all of us/I believe, be 
more forgiving than we are, would the world but 
"^ive us leave ; but it is apt to interpose its ill of- 
fices in remissions^ especially of tliis kind : Thg 
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truth is, it has its laws, to which the heart is -»ioi 
always a party ; anda6lsso like an unfeeUnj; cn- 
fjine in all cases^ without cltbtin61ion, that it re- 
f^uircs all the firmness of tiie most settled liti- 
manfty to bear up ap:ainst it. 

Many a bitter confli6l would the Levite have to 
sustain with himself, his concubine, and the sen- 
timents of his tribe, upon the wrong done him; 
much matter for pleadinij, and many an embar- 
rasslnjj account on all sides. In a period of foii^ 
whole months, every passion would take itsenf*-' 
pire by turns ; and, in the ebbs and flows of tlj ^ 
less unfriendly ones^ Pity would find some mo 

ments to be heard, Relioiok herself woul 

not be silent,— Charity would have much to say 
and, thus a^pKled, every object he beiield on th 
borders of mount Ephraim,— ;;very grot an 
grove he passed by, would solicit the recolle6lioi^^ 
of former kindness, and awaken an advocate i 
^r behalf, more powerful than them all. 

" I grant 1 g;rant it all,'* he would cry 

^.it4aibul ! it is faithless !— but why is the door^^ 
**i)f mercy to be slwt forever against il? and 
* why is it to be the only sad crime that the in- 
" jared may not remit, or reason or imagination 
"pass over without a scar ? Is it the blackest ? — — 
" In what catalogue of human offences is it so ^ 
*' marked ? Or is it, that, of all others, it is a ^ 

" blow most grievous to be endured ? The — ^ 

" heart cries out. It is so : but let me ask my own, -^ 
" What passions arc they which give edge and ^ 
*' force to this weapon which has struck me ? 
" and, whether it is not my own pride, as much 
" as my virtues, which at this moment excite 
" the greatest part of that intolerable anguish in^ 
" the wound which I am laying to her charge ? 
" But merciful heaven 1 was it otherwise, why is 
" an unhappy creature of thine to be persecuted 
'' by me with so much cruel revenge and can-. - 
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f^ corotis despite, as my first transport railed fon? 

^' Have faults no extenuations ?— Makes it no- 

*' thing, that, when the trespass was commitcd, 

*^ she forsook the partner of her guilt, and fled 

'* directly to her father's house ? And is there n« 

*' difference betwixt one propensly going out of 

^* the road, and continuing there thro* depravity 

^^ of will,r— and a hapless wanderer straying by 

** delusion, and warily treading back her steps ? 

'^ —-Sweet is the look of sorrow for an oflence 

'^ -T-in a heart deterniined never to coninut it 

** "more ! — Upon that altar only, could I oiTcr up 

my wrongs. —Cruel is the punishment v/liich an 

ingenuous jnind wilj take upon itself, from the 

remorse of so hard a trespass against me ; and, 

if that will notbalance the account just God I 

let me forgive the rest. Mercy \<»ell becomes 
the heart of all thy creatures, but most of thy 
servant, a Levite, who offers up so many daily 
sacrifices to thee, for the transgressions of thy 
people.—— 

r—" J3ut to little purpose," he would add, " have 
I served at thy altar, where my business was to 
sue for mercy, had I not learned to practise it." 
Peace and happiness rest upon the head and 
^>^eart of every man who can thus think. 

So he arose^ and went after her to speak friendly to 
^Tter ; — in the original, ** to speak to her heart ;" 
'^o apply to their former endearments, and to ask, 
Viow she cotild be so unkind to him, and so very 
Xinkind to herself? 

Even the upbraidings of the quiet and relent- 
ing are sweet : Not like the strivings of the fierce 
5ind inexorable, who bite and devour all who have 
thwarted them in their way ; but they are calm 
and courteous, like the spirit which watches over 
their character. How could such a temper woo 
the damsel, and not bring her back ? or, how 
Cpuld the father Qf the damsel, 4n such a scene^ 
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have a heart open to any impressions, but ' 

mentioned in the text ? — that nvhen he saw 

he rejoiced to meet him ; urged his stay fron 

^ to day, with that most irresistible of all in\ 

. ons— -'^ Comfort thy hearty and iarry aH night 

I **«/ef thine heart be merry,** ' 

^ If Mercy and Triuh thus met together in se 
this account, Love would surely be of the p; 
Great— great is its power in cementing whj 
been broken, and wiping out wrongs even 
' the memory itself : And so it was,— for th 
vite arose up, and, with him, his concubim 
his servant, and they departed. 

It serves no purpose to pursue the stor 
ther ; the catastrophe is horrid, and wouh 
us beyond tl^e particular purpose for wli 
have enlarged upon thus much of it, and tl: 
to discredit rash judgment, and illustrate, fro 
manner of condu6\ing this drama, the coi 
which the dramatis persona of every other ] 
may have a right to. Almost one half o 
time is 'spent in telling and hearing evil c 
another : Some unfortunate knight is alwaj 
on this stage, and every hour brings forth j 
thing strange and terrible, to fill up our disc 
and our astonishment, " How people can 
foolish I** — and it is well if the compliment 
there : So that there is not a social virtu 
which there is so constant a demand, — or c 
quently, so well worth cultivating, as that ' 

opposes this unfriendly current; man 

rapid, are the springs which feed it, and vj 
and sudden, God knows, are the gusts whic 
der it unsafe to us in this short passage c 
lives.— Let us make the discourse as servi- 
as we can, by tracing some of the most reir 
ble of them up to their source. 

And first, there is one miserable inlet t 
evilf and which, by the way, if speculation i 
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posed to precede pradUse^ may have been derived, 
ibr aught I know, from some of our busiest in- 
quirers after NatuFe,**and that is, when, with 
more zeal than knowledge, we account for pheno* 
mcna, before we arc sure of their existence.—/^ 
is not the manner of the Romans to condemn any man 
to death (muchless to be martyred) said Festus ;— 
and doth our law judge any man, before it hear him 
end know what he doeth ? cried Nicodemus ; and 
he that answerethy or determineth a matter before 
he has heard ity^it is foJly and a shame unto him,^^ 
We are generally in such haste to make our own 
decrees, that we pass over the justice of these ; 
and then the scene is so changed by it, that it is 
our own folly only which is real, and that of the 
accused, which is imaginary : Thro' too much 
precipitancy it will happen so, — and then the 
jest is spoiled, or w.e have criticised our own 
flhadow« 

A second way is, when the process goes on 
niore orderly, and we begin with getting infor- 
niation, but do it from those suspe6led evidences, 
Against which our Saviour warns us, when he 
f>tds us " not to judge according to appearance ;*'— 
^M truth, it is behind these, that most of the things 
^hich blind human judgment, lie concealed : And, 
^n the contrary, there are many things which ap- 
b^ear to be, which are not.— CArij* came eating and 
^rinkingy'^ehold a wine-bibber •'— he sat with 

dinners ; he was their friend : In many cases 

^f which kind, Truthy like a modest matron, scorns 
^rt, and disdains to press herself forwards into 

^he circle to be seen : Ground sufficient 

Ebr Suspicion to draw up the libel, for Malice to 
^f e the Uirture, or rash Judgment to start up and 
^ss a final sentence* 

A third way is, when the fa6ls whicl; denote 
^ntscondudt, are less disputable, but are comment- 
i^ upon with an asperity of censure, which a hu« 
Vol. III. R 
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matie or a gracious temper would spare : An ab- 
horrence against what is criminal, is sofairaplca 
for this, and looks so like virtue in the face, that, 
In a sermon against rash judgment, it would be 
unseasonable to call it irt question ; and yet, I de- 
clare, in the fullest torrent of exclamations which 
the guilty can deserve, that the simple apostro- 
phe, " Who made me to differ : Why was not I 
an example ?"— would touch my heart more, and 
give me a better earnest of the commentator's, 
than the most corrosive period you could add. 
The punishment of the unhappy, 1 fear, is enough 
without it ; and, were it not, it is piteous, the 
tongue of a Christian, whose religion is all candor 
^ud courtesyi should be made the executioner. 
We find, in the discourse between Abraham and 
the rich man, tho* the one was in heaven, and the 
other in hell, yet still the patriarch treated him 
with mild language : Son I^^Son^ remember that 
thou in tliy life-time^ 8cc. &c. And in the dispute 
about the body of Moses, between the archangel 
and the devil, (himself,) St. Jude tells us, he durst 
not bring a railing accusation against him :— I' 
was unworthy his high chara6ler, and indeed 
anight have been impolitic too ; for if he had, (a* 
one ©four divines notes upon the passage)thedevjl 
had been too hard for him at railing,— it was \A^ 
own weapon, — and basest spirits, after his cxaifl' 
pie, are the most expert at it. 

This leads me to the observation of a fourth 
cruel inlet to this evil, and that is, the desire p* 
being thought men of wit and parts, and the vaiJ* 
expectation of coming honestly by the title, l>y 
shrewd and sarcastic refle6lions upon whatever i* 
done in the world. This is setting up trade upop 
the broken stock of other people's failings,— pe*" 

haps their misfortunes : So much good in»y 

it do them with what honor they can get,— -rtl*^ 
farthest extent of which, 1 think is to be praise^* 
as we do some sauces;with tears in our eyes. It *^* 
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H commerce most illiberal ; and as it requires no 
Vast capital, too many embark in it ; and, so lon[^ 
as there are bad passions to be gratified, and bad 
beads to judge, with such it may pass for wit, or 
at least, like some vile relation, whom all the fa- 
mily is ashamed of, claim kindred with it even in 
l^tjttcr companies. Whatever be the degree of 
its affinity, it has helped to ^ive wit a bad name, 
5isifthe main essence of it was satire. Certain- 
ly there is a diflerence bctwen bitterness and suit* 
n.^ssy that is between the malignity and the festi- 
'V'ity of wit : The one is a mere quickness of ^ap- 
f>rehenttion, void of humanity, and is a talent of 
Xlie devil ; the other comes down from the I ather 
of spirits, so pore and abstracted from persons, 
that willingly it hurts no man ; or, if it touphes 
\ipon an indecorum, it is with that dexterity of 
^rue genius, which enables him rather to give a 
new color to the absurdity, and let it pass. He 
xxiay smile at the shape of the obelisk raised to 
a.iioiher's fame ; but the malignant wit will 
level it at once with the ground, and build his 
own upon the ruins of it.— 

What then, ye rash censurers of the world ! 
Have ye no mansioBs for your credit, but those 
from whence ye have extruded the right owners ? 
-Are there no regions for you to bhine in, that ye 
tl"scend for it into the low caverns of alnise and 

^nraination ? Have ye no seats l>ut those of 

^"e scornful to sit down in ? If Honou has mis- 
took his road, or the Viri ues in iheir excesses, 
^avc approached too near tlje confines of Vick, 
•*fe they therefore to be cast ciown the precipice ? 
■^Ust BEAUTY for ever be tr:iiri;:kd ui-cn in the 
^irt, for one — one idlse step .^ A!>d shuli no one 
^iilue or good quality, out of the tijci*s:ihd the fair 

Penitent may have left, sliali i^oi one of them 

*^e suftered to stand by licr ? Ji.bi Cud cf hea- 
ven and earth ! 
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But thou art merciful, loving and rrgfeU 
and lookest down with prty upon those wrong 
servants d6 unto each other : Pardon us, w 
seech thee, for them, and all our transgress! 
let it not be remembered, that we were brel 
of the same flesh, the same feelings aio^d inf 
ties. O hay God I write it not down in thy 1 
that thou madest us merciful, after thy own im 
that thou hast given us a religion, so court 
80 good tempered, that every precept of it ca 
a balm along with it to heal the soreness o 
natures, and sweeten our spirits,— that we n 
live with such kind intercourse in this werl 
will Et us to exiiit together in a better. 
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Felix's behavior towards Paul, examined. 



Acts XXIV. 26. 

He hofed also that money should Iicive lu-y. ^\'v:n /n'm 
0/ Piiuly thai he might loose hir.:, 

A NOBLE obje6l 10 take itp the ccnsiclcM-a'.iou 
of the Rofijun f^ovi rnor 1 

*' — He hoped that money should have brtv t^i^cn 

" him P' For what end ? 10 enable iiini Ut 

judge belwixt right and wronij^ I ancS i'roni 

whence was it to be wrung; ? from the poor scrip 
of a disciple of the carpenter's son, w!u) left no- 
thini^' to his followers but poverty and siitFerings. 

And was this Felix l-*-the great, the noble I e- 
lix 1— Felix the happy 1— -the j^alKmt Felix, who 
kept Drusilla j— Cuuld he do this ?— base pas- 
sion I what canst thou not make us do ? 

JLet us consider the whole transa6\ion. 

Paul, in the beginning of this chapter, hnd 
been accused before Felixj by TertuUus, of very- 
grievous crimes, — of being a pestilent fellow— -a 
mover of seditions, and a profaner of the temple, 
fccc. To which accusations the apostle, having 
liberty from Felix to reply, makes his defence 
from the 10th to the 22d verse, to this purport. 
He shows him, first) that the whole charge was 
destitute of all proof; which he openly challenges 
them to produce against him, if they --h ad it : — 
That, on the contrary, he was so far from being 
the man TertuUus had represented, that the very- 
principles of the religion with which he then stood 
charged, and which they called heresy, led him 
to be the most unexceptionable in his condu6l, 
,, by the continual exercise which it demanded of 
hiiS; of haying a conscience void of offence at all 

11 3 
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times, both towards God and man : That, co 
sistently with this, his adversaries had neith 
found him in the temple* disputing with any ma 
neither raising up the people, neither in the syn 
gogue, or in the city ; for this, he appeals to thei 
selves : That it was but twelve days since he car 
up to Jerusalem for to worship )<— that during th 
time, when he purified m the temple, he did it 
became him, without noise, without tumult ; tl 
he calls upon the Jews who came from Asia, w 
were eye-witness et of his behavior, to attest ;• 
and, in a word, he urges the whole defence befo 
Felix in so strong a manner, and with such pla 
and natural arguments of his innocence,as to lea 
uo color for his adversaries to reply. 

There was, however, still one adversary in tl 
eourt, — tho* silent, yet not satisfied*' 

—Spare thy eloquence, Tertullus I roll up t 
charge : A more notable orator than thy self is ris< 

up ; it is Avarice, and that too, in the m< 

fatal place for the prisoner it could have lak' 
possession of,— -it is in the heart of the man w 
judges him* 

If Feltx believed Paul innocent, and a6led s 
cordingly, that is, released him without rewai 
this subtle advocate told him he would lose o 
of the profits of his employment ; — and if he s 
knowledged the faith of Christ, which Ps 
occasionally explained in his defence, — it told hi 
he might lose the employment itself : So, nc 
withstanding the chara6ler of the apostle appes 
ed (as it was) most spotless, and the faith he pi 
fessed so very clear, that, as he urged it, thehes 
gave its consent,— yet, at the same time, the ps 
slon rebelled, and so strong an interest was for] 
ed thereby, against the first impressions in fav 
of the man and his cause, that both were dismii 
ed ; the one to a more convenient hearing, whi 
never came^—the other to Uie hardships ^f a p 
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son for two whole years, hoping, as the text in- 
forms us, that money should have been given 
him ; and, even at the last, when he left the pro- 
Tince, willing to do the Jews a pleasure, — that 
is— to serve his interest in another shape,— with 
all the convi6Uon upon his mind that he had 
done nothing worthy of bonds, he, ncvertlieless, 
left the holy man bound, and, consigned over to 
the hopeless prospe6t of ending his days in the 
same state of confinement in which he had unge- 
nerously left him. 

One would imagine, as covetousness is a vice 
not naturally cruel in itself, that there must cer- 
tainly have been a mixture of other motives in the 
governor's breast, to account for a proceeding so 
contrary to humanity and his own convi6lion ; 
and, could it be of use to raise conje6tures upon 
it, there seems but too probable grounds for such 
a supposition* It seems that Drusilla, whose cu- 
riosity, upon a double account, had led her to hear 
Paul — (for she was a daughter of Abraham — as 
^ell as of Eve), — was a chara6ler, which might 
have figured very well, even in our own times : 
^or, as Josephus tells us, she had left the Jew her 
husband, and, without any pretence in their law 
^^ justify a divorce, had given herself up, without 
^^remony, to Felix ; for which cause, fho* she is 
*}^VQ called his wife, she was, in reason and jus- 
l^ce, the wife of another man, and consequent- 
^y lived in an open state of adultery. So that when 
^^ul, in explaining the faith of Christ, took oc- 
^^sion to argue upon the morality of the gospel, 
^^d urged the eternal laws of justice, the un- 
*^Hangeable obligations to temperance, of which 
^Hastity was a branch, it was scarce possible to 
5*^nie his discourse so, (had he wished to tempo- 
, *^c), but that either her interest or her love must 
f^^ve taken offence : And tho* we do not read, 
^^e Felix^ that she trembled at the accouat> it U 
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uatin ul to ii^iijjjine she wa«5 affecled with 
pussior.s, uf which the aposlle mij^ht feel tl 
feels ; — unci it was well he sufieied no mo 
two such violent enemies as Lust and A^ 
were combined aj^ainst him. 

liiit tUis by the way ; for, as the texts 

only to acknowledge one of these motives 
not our business to assign the othrr. 

It is observable, that this same apostle, s 
ing in his epistle to Timothy, of the ill efft 
this same ruling passion, affirms,lhat it is th 
of all evil ; and I make no doubt but the re 
brance of his own sufferings had no small 
in the severity of the reileelion. — Infinite ai 
examples, where the love of money is only 
ordinate and ministerial passion, exercis 
the support of some other vices ; and it is 
rally found,when there is either ambiLion,pr 
lity, or lustjto be fed by it, that it then ragt 
the least mercy and discretion ; in which 
stridlly speaking, it is not the root of other 
but other evils arc the root of it. 

This forces me to recal what I have sai( 
coveLousness, as a vice not naturally cruel 
not apt to represent itself to our imaginatii 
first sight, under that idea; we consider 
as a mean, worthless turn of mind, incapa 
judci,iiig or doing what is right : but as it is 
which does not always set up for itself, tc 
truly what it is in this respe6\, we must 
what masters it serves ; — they are many, 
various casts and humors, — and each one 1 
something of its own complexional tint ar 
racier. 

This, I suppose, may be the cause that t 
a greater and more whimsical mystery in t; 
of money, than in the darkest and most no; 
cal problem that ever was pored on- 

liven at the best, and whenthe passion sc 
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*eek nothing more than its own amusement, there 
is little— very little, I fear, to be said for its hu- 
manity. It may be a sport to the miser,— but 
consider, it must be death and destru6lion to o- 
^her«. The moment this sordid humor begins 
to govern— farewell all honest and natural affec- 
tions ! farewell all he owes to parents, to children, 
to friends i— How fast the obligations vanish I— 
^ee ! — he is now stripped of all feelings whatever : 
"Xhe shrill cry of justice, and the low lamentation 
c>f humble distress, are notes equally beyond his 
o.oropass* Eternal God I sec ! — he passes by one 
"Vvhom thou hast bruised, without one pensive 
»*€fle6lion ; he enters the cabin of the widow 
"^^hose husband and child thou has taken to thyself 
— — cxadts his bond, without a sigh 1 — ^Heaven I 
if I am to be tempted, let it be by glory, by ambi- 
tion, by some generous and manly vice:— If I 
3cnust fall, let it be by some passion which thou 
Mmnsl planted in my nature,— which shall not hard- 
en my heart, but leave me room at last to retreat 
Skud come back to thee* 

It would be easy here to add the common ar- 
B^^ents which Reason offers against this vice ; 
but they are so well understood, both in matter 
«.iid form,— it is needless. 

I might cite to you what Seneca says upon it — 
but, the misfortune is, that at the same time he 
'^'''as writing against riches, he was enjoying a 
^reat estate, and using every means to make that 
estate still greater. 

With infinite pleasure might a preacher enrich 
^^'5 discourse in this place, by weaving into it all 
^'^e smart things, which ancient or modern wits 
:*^ve said upon the love of money :— He might 
*^form you, 

— »— ** That Poverty wants some things — that 
' covetousness wantelh all." 
** That a miser can only be said to Vvvi^ V\c\v^^> 
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" as a sick man has a fever, which holds and tf- 
" rannizes over the man— not he over it." 

" That covetousness is the shirt of the soul, — 
" the last vice it parts with." 

" That nature is content with a few things, — 
" or that Nature is never satisfied at all," Sec. 

The refle6lion of our Saviour, That the lifcm 
man consiteth not in the abundance of the things \vhic=. 
he possesscthy''^spc2ik& more to the heart ; — ana 
the single hint of the camel, and what a ver-: 
narrow passage he has to go, has more cocrcic= 
in it, than all the see-saws of philosophy. 

I shall endeavor therefore to draw such oth^ 
reflections from this piece of sacred story, us a« 
applicable to human life, and more likely to L. 
of use. 

There is nothing, generally , in which ourhappc 
ness and honor are more nearly concerned, th^ 
in forming true notions both of men and thingSi^ 
for, in proportion as we think nghtly of them, ^m 
approve ourselvos to the world,— and as we goveiM 
ourselves by such judgments, so we secure ot- 
peace and well-being in passing thro' it* Tim 
false steps and miscarriages in life, issuing fro0 
a defecl in this capital point, are so many and fs 
tal, that there can be nothing more instru6liV» 
tbun an inquiry into the causes of this perversion 
wiiica ofien appears so very gross in us, tha 
were you to take a view of the woild, see wl)it- 
nolioiiJi it entertains, aod l>y what consideration 

ills governtid, you would say of the mistake 

of human judj^mcnt, v/hat the prophet docs <* 
human actions,—'' That li^e icere wise to do cvia 
but to judge rightly, had no understanding. 

Thai in many dark and abi^traclcd questions o 
mere speculation, we should err,— is not strange ; 
We live amongst mysteries and riddles ; aiKl al- 
most every thin;^- which comes in our way, in one 
Jijht or other, may be said to batile our under- 
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standings, yet seldom so as to mistake in extre* 
niitieS) and. take one contrary for another. It is 
very rare, for instance, that we take the virtue of 
a plant to be hot, when it is extremely cold, or, 
that we try the experiment of opium to keep us 
Waking ; yet this we are continually attempting, 
in the condu6l of life, as well as in the great ends 
and measures of it. That such wrong determi- 
nations in us, do arise from any defect of judg- 
nnent inevitably misleading us,- would reflect 
c-lishonor upon God ; as if he had made and sent 
inaan into the world, on purpose to play the fool. 
X^is all bountiful hand, made his judgment, like 
l^is heart, upright : And the instances of his sa- 
Sacity in other things, abundantly confirm it : 
AfVe are led therefore, in course, to a supposition, 
Xliat in all consistent instances, there is a secret 
I^ias, some how or other, hung upon the mind, 
M-hich turns it aside from reason and truth. 

What this is, if we do not care to search for it 
in ourselves, we shall find it registered iti this 
^ransadion of Felix : And we may depend, that, 
I nail wrong judgments whatever, in such plain 
^^asesas this, that the same explanation must be 
^iven of it, which is given in the text, namely, 
"^ hat it is some selfish consideration — some secret 
^iriy engagement with some little appetite, which 
<3oes us so much dishonor. 

The judgments of the more disinterested and 
^ Impartial of us, receive no small tintlure from, 
^^r afFe6tions : We generally consult them in all 
doubtful points,— and it happens well, if the mat- 
t.erin question is not almost settled, before the 
arbitrator is called into the debate : But, in the 
^ore flagrant instances, where the passions govern 
^he whole man, it is melancholy to see the office 
to which Reason, the great prerogative of his na- 
ture, is reduced : Serving the lower appetites in 
the dishonest drudgery of finding out arguments 
to justify the present pursuit. 
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To judge rightly of our own worth, we should 
retire a little from the world, to see all its plea- 
sures— —and pains too, in their proper size and 
dimensions : This, no doubt, was the reason St« 
Paul, when he intended to convert Felix, began 
his discourse upon the day of judgment, on pur- 
pose to take the heart off from this world and its 
pleasures, which dishonor the understanding, so 
AS to turn the wisest of men into fools and children 

If you enlarge your observations upon this plan 
you will find where the evil lies which has sup- 
ported those desperate opinions which have sc 
long divided the Christian world, and are likely 
to divide it for ever. 

Consider popery well ; you will be convinced 
that the truest definition which can be given of it 
is. That it is a pecuniary system, well contrived t( 
operate upon men^s passions and weakness, whils 
their pockets are o'picking : Run thro' alj th< 

points of difference betweenus, and when yoi 

see, that, in every one of thern, they serve th( 
jsame end which Felix had in view, either of mo 
ney or power, there is little room left to doub 
whence the cloud arises, which is spread over tht 
understanding* 

If this reasoning is conclusive, with regard t 
those who merely differ froih us in religion, let u 
try if it will not hold good with regard to thos 
who have none at all,*— or rather, who effecl t 
treat all persuasions of it with ridicule alike 
Thanks to good sense, good manners, and a mor 
enlarged knowledge, this humor is going dowr 
and seems to be settling, at present, chiefly a 
mongst the inferior classes of people— - where i 
is likely to rest ; As for ,the lowest ranks, the 
they a,re apt enough to follow the modes of thei 
betters, yet are not likely to be struck with thi 
one, of making merry with that which is thei 
consolation, — they are too serious a set of poo 
people ever heartily iq enter into iU- 
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There is enough, however, of it in the world, 
to say, that this all-sacred system, which holds the 
world in harmony and peace, is too often the first 
obje6l, but the giddy and inconsiderate make 
choice of, to try the temper of their wits upon. 
Now, of the numbers who make this experiment, 
do you believe that one in a thousand does it from 
conviction, or from arguments, which « course of 
study, much cool reasoning, and a sober inquiry 
into antiquity, and the true merits of the question, 
have furnished him with ? 7"he years and way 
of life of the most forward of these, lead us to a 
different explanation. 

Religion, which lays «o many restraints upon 
us, is a troublesome companion to those who will 
lay no restraints upon themselves ; and, for this 
reason, there is nothing more common to be ob- 
served, than that the little arguments and cavils, 
which such men have gathered up against it, in 
the early part of their lives,— how considerable 
soever they may have appeared, when viewed 
thro* their passions and prejudices, which give an 
'intiatural turn to all objects ; yet, when the edgp 
of appetite has been worn down, and the heat of 
the pursuit pretty well over, and reason and judg- 
oient have got possession of their empire 

—They seldom fail of bringing the lost sheep 
^ack to the fold. 

May God bring us all there. Amen, 
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The Prodigal Son. 



LUKE XV. 15. 



jind not many days after ^ the younger son gathered 
he had together^ and took his journey into 
far country,'^ 

I KNOW not whether the remark is to our h 
nor, or otherwise,— that lessons of wisdoi 
havenever such power over us, as when they ai 
wrought into the heart, though the groundwoi 
of a story whicli engages the passions. Is it, th 
we are like iron, and must first be heated befoi 
we can be wrought upon ? or, is the heart so i 
love with deceit, that where a true report will nc 
reach it, we mustcheat it with a fable, in order t 
pome at truth ? 

Whether this parable of the prodigal— (for so i 
|s usually called) is really such, or built upo 
some story known at th^t time in Jerusalem, i 
hot much to the purpose ; it \& given us to enlarg 
upon, and turn to the best moral account we cai 

'' A certain man, says our Saviour, had tw 
" sons ; and the younger of them said to hi^ ft 
" ther, Give me the portion of goods which fall 
S^ to me : And he /iivided unto them his substance 
** And not many days after, the younger son ga 
<^ thered all together, and took his journey int« 
^< a far country, and there wasted his substanc 
" with riotous living/' 

The account is short : The interesting and pa 
thetic passages with which such a transa6lioi 
would be necessarily conne6led, are leftto be sup 
plied by the heart : The story is silent but na 
^re is not ; Much kind advicei and many a ten 
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Wife r Gxpostulation would fall fuom the father's lips* 
no doubt, upon this occasion. 

He would dissuade his son from the folly of so 
vash an enterprizc, by sliowing him the dangers 
of the journey, the inexperience of his age, — Thtt 
hazards his liie, his fortune, his virtue would run, 
>vithout a guide, without a friend : He would tell 
liim of the many snares and temptations which he 
liad to avoid, or encounter, at every step, — the 
pleasures which would solicit him in every luxuri* 
ous court, the little knowledge he could gain — ex- 
cept that of evil : He would speak of the sedudti- 
ons of women,— their charms, their poisons,— 
"What helpless indulgencies he might give way to, 
when far from restraint, and the check of giving 
his father pain. 

The dissuasive would but inflame his desir«. 

He gathers all together. * 

1 see tl^ pic\ure of his departure :— The 

camels and asses loaded with his substance, de- 
tfitched on one side of the piece, and already on 
their way : The prodigal son standing on the fore- 
ground, with a forced sedateness, struggling a- 
gainst the fluttering movement of joy, uj)on his 
^deliverance from restraint : The elder brother 
holding his hand, as if unwilling to let it go :— — 
The father, — sad moment I with a firm look cover- 
ing a prophetic sentiment, " that all would not go 
**weli with his child," — approaching to embrace 
liim, and bid him adieu. Poor inconsiderate 
youth 1 From whose arms art thou flyiug I From 
what shelter art thou going forth into the storm ? 
Art thou weary of a father's affedlion, of a fa- 
ther's care ? or, ho pest thou to find a warmer in- 
terest, a truer counsellor, or a kinder friend, in a 
land of strangers, where youth is made a prey, 
and so many thousands are confederated to deceive 
them, and live by their spoils ? 

We will ft^ck no father than this idea for the 
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cxtravag^ancies by which the prodigal son addec 
one unhappy example to the number i His for 
tune wasted, the followers of it fled in course, the 
wants of nature remain,— the hand of God gon( 
forth against him—" For when he had spent all^ < 
mighty famine arose in that fown^ry.'*— Heaven 
have pity upon the youth, for lie is in hunger ant 
distress, strayed out of the reach of a parent, wh< 
counts every hour of his absence with anguish,— 
cut off from all his tender offices, by his folly 
and from relief and charily from others, by tht 
calamity of the times. 

Nothing so powerfully calls home the mind a 
distress : The tense fibre then rclaxes,the soul re 
ires to itself, sits pensive and susceptible of righ 
impressions. If we have a friend, it is then w. 
think of him : If a bencfaclor, at that momen 
all his kindnesses press upon our mind. Graciou: 
and bountiful God 1 Is it not for this, that the; 
who in their prosperity forget thee, do yet remem 
ber and return to thee in the hour of their sorrow 
When our heart is in heaviness, upon whom cai 
"vve think but Thee, who knowest our necessitie 
afur off, putcst all our tears in thy bottle, sees 
every careful thought, hearest every sigh and me 
lancholy groan we utter ? 

Strange !— that we should only begin to thini 
of God with comfort, when with joy and comfoi 
we can think of nothing else- 
Man surely is a compound of riddles and con 
tradiclons : By the law of his nature, he avoid 
pain, and yet, unless he svffers in thejiesh^ he «•/. 
not cease from sifi, though it is sure to bring paii 
and misery upon his head for ever. 

Whilst all went pleasurably on with the prodi 
gal, wc hear not one word concernint^^ his father 
—no pang of remorse from the suffering's in whici 
he had left him, or resolution of returning, t 
make up the account of his folly : His fast hby 
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of distress, seemed to be 'his first hour of ^'isdom 
^^-^When he cam^ to himself^ he said^ How manj 
hind servants of my father have bread enough and ta 
^pare^ wMist 1 perish / 

Of all the terrors of nature, that of one day or 

^nother dying t>y huni^er, is the greatest ; and it 

*s wisely wove into pur franje, to awaken man 

*o industry and call forth his talents ; and though 

^e seem to goon carelessly, sporting with it as wc 

^^ with other terrors yet He that sees this enc- 

'^y fairly, and in his most frightful shape, will 
'^^ecl no long remonstrance, to make him turn 
^Vit of the way to avoid hijgti. 

It was the case of th« prodigal: — He arsoe to go 

^t>to his father, 

—Alas ! how shall he tell his story ! — Ye who 
*>^vc trod this round, teU me in what words he 
^lia4l give io to his father the sad Items of his cx- 
^t*avag«nce and folly ? 

The feasts and banquets which he gave to 

^^^hole cities in the east,— the costs of Asiatic ra>» 
^"ities, and of Asiatic cooks to dress them,— the 
^^:xpenses of singing m<::n and singing women, the 
^ute, the harp, the sackbut, and of all kinds of 
^i^usic— The dress of the Persian courts, how 
^ruagnificent ! their slaves, how numerous I their 
-chariots, their horses, their palaces, their furni- 
ture, what immense sums they had devoured 1 
Xyhat expe6tfttions from strangers of condition ! 
"Vrhat exa6lions ! 

How shall the youth make his father compre- 
liend, that he was cheated at Damascus by one 
«f the best men in the world ; that he had lent a 
f>art of his substance to a friend at Nineveh, who 
^d fled off with it to the Ganges ; that a whore 
xA Babylon had swallowed his best pearl> and a- 
iu>inted ths whole city with his balm of Gilead ; 
that he had been sold by a man of honor for 
Sweaty shekles of silver, to a worker iu eroixcii 

S2 
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images ; that the in^.agcs he had purchased ha^ 
proiited him nothin^^ ; that they could iict he 
transported across ih'^ wiidcrness, and had been 
burnt with fnc at hliuian ; that the apes* and 
peacocks, \vhiili lie l;cid hint fcr iVom 'i'ariA:s, lay 
«iead ii[yon hib h.juuis ; luki thai the muninries had 
Dol Lceii dcud ion^- enoiigh which lie iiad bi oughL 
him oi:t ol M|^yi>i : J hat all had gone wrong, hiiicc 
the diiy he forsook his lather's house ? 

Leave the story it will be told more 

coiicisely. When h^ r>:as jct afar ojf^ his far- 
ther saw /iiw.— Compassion toid it in three words 
lie fell upon his tuck^ and kissed him* 

Great is the power of eloquence : But never is 
it so great as when it pleads along with nature^ 
and the culprit is a child strayed from his duty, 
ai>d returned to it again with tears. Casuists 
may settle the point as they will — But what could 
a parent see more in the account, than the natural 
one, of an ingenuous heart too open for the world, 
smitten with strong sensations of pleasure, and 
suffered to sally forth unarmed into the midst of 
enemies stronger than himself ? 

Generosity sorrows as much for the overmatch- 
ed, as pity herself does., 

The idea of a son so ruined, would double 
the father's caresses ; every effusion of his ten- 
dernes, would add bitterness to his sons remorse. 
•'——"Gracious heaven I what a father have l 
" rendered miserable 1" 

And he said^ I have sinned against heaven^ and in 
thy sight ^ and am no more worthy to be called thy son*. 

But the father saidy Bring forth the best rodcm 

Oj ye affe6tions I how fondly do ye play at 
cross-purposes with each other I — It is the na- 
tural dialogue of true transport : Joy is not me* 
thodical ', and where an offender, beloved, ovec^ 

* Fide 2 Chronicle Syin^ gU 
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;.liarges itself in the offence, w{;rds are too 

:old, and a conciliated heart replies by tokens 
of esteem. 

^Ind he said unto his servants^ Bring forth t he- 
best robc^ and put it on him ; and put a ring en his 
handy and shoes on his/eet, and bring hither the fat ^ 
\ed coif, and let us eat and drink and Le merry* 

When the afle6lions so kindly break looses Joy 
is another name for Religion. 

We look up as we taste it — The cold stoic 
^vithout, when he hears the dancing and the mu- 
sic, many ask sullenly, with the elder brother, 
What it means ? and refuse to enter : But the 
humane and compassionate all fly impetuously to 
the banquet given ybr a son nvho was deady and is 
alive again, — who was lost, and is founds Gentle 
spirits, light upon the pavilion with a sacred fire ; 
and, parental love, and filial piety, lead in the 
mask with riot and wild festivity ! Was it not for 
Ais that God gave man music to strike upon 
the kindly passions— that nature taught the feet 
to dance to its movements, and, as chief gover- 
5^ess of the feast, poured forth wine into the gob* 
let, to crown it with gladness ? 

The intention of this parable is so clear, from, 
the occasion of it, that it will not be accessary to 
perplex it with any tedious explanation : It was 
designed by way of indipe6l remonstrance to the 
Scribes and Pharisees, who animadverted upoa 
p*ir Saviour's condutt, for entering so freely 
*iito conferences with sinners, in order to reclaim 
^hem. To that end, he proposes the parable of 
^he shepherd, who left his ninety and nine sheep, 
that were safe in the fold, to go and seek for one 
*heep that was gone astray, telling them, in other 
places, that they who were whole, wanted not a 
physician,— but they that were sick : And here> 
to carry on the same lesson, and to prove how 
^ceptabl^ s\ichi a rqgQycry was te 6(0Dv\\^Yd@X^'^ 
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this account of the prodigal son) and bis weIcom( 
reception* 

I know pot whether it would beasubjedd 
much edification, to convince you, here, tliut ou 
Saviour, by the prodig«il son, particularly point 
ed at those who were sinners of the Gentilesy an( 
were recovered, by divine grace, to repentance 
-—and that, by the elder brother, he intended a 
manifestly the more fro ward of the Jews, wh< 
envied their conversion, and thought it a kindc 
wrong to their priuiugeniture, in being made fel 
low-heirtt with them of the promises of God. 

These uses have been so ably set forth, in s 
many good sermons upon the prodigal son, that 
shall turn aside from them, at present, and coi 
tent myself with some refle6\ions i:p'on the fati 
passion which led him, and so many thousands a 
ter the example, to gather all he had togcthet^ of 
take his journey into afar count j'v* 

The love of variety, or curiosity of seeing nc 
thingSfWhich is the same — orjut least, asister-pai 
sion to it, seems wove into the frame of evei 
son and daughter of Adam ; — we usually speak < 
it as one of nature's levities, tho' planted within i 
for the solid purposes of carryir.g forwards tl 
mind to fresh inquiry and knowledge : Sti'ip us 
it, the mind (I fear) would doze for ever over tl 
present page ; and we should all of us rest at ea: 
with such objects as presented themselves in U 
parish or province where we first drew our breat 

It is to this spur, which is ever in our sides, tb 
we owe the impatience of this desire for trav* 
ling 2 The paseion is no way bad, but, as others 
in its mismanagement or excess : Order itrigt 
ly,the advantages are worth the pursuit j thechi 

of which are to learn the languages, the la> 

and customs, and understand the governmental 
interest of other naiiows \ — ^to sicquire an urbai 
tjr aod confideftce o£ be\\9k.N'\Q\ ^^ ^\. >^ ts: 
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aorc easily for conversation and discourse ; — to 
ake us out of the company of our aunts and 
•randmothers,and from the track of nursery nns- 
ikes ; and, by showing us new obje6\s, or old ones 
1 new lights, to reform our judgment ;— by 
isling perpetually the varieties of nature, to 
now what is good ; by observing the address 
nd arts of men, to conceive what is sincere ;— 
nd, by seeing the difference of so many various 
uniors and manners— to look into ourselves, 
nd form our own. 

This is some part of the cargo we might re- 
irn with ; but the impulse of seeing new sights, 
ugmented with that of getting clear from allles- 
pns both of wisdom and reproof at home-' car- 
ies our youth too early out, to turn this venture 
much account ; on the contrary, if the scene 
►aimed of the prodigal in his travels, looks more 
•ke a copy than an original — Will it not be w^ell, 
; such an adventurer, with so unpromising a set" 
ing out,— without carte — without compass, — 15e 
oi cast away for ever— and may he not be said 
3 escape well— if he returns to his country, only 
s naked as he first left it ? 

liut you will send an able pilot with your son 
——a scholar.-^-— 

If wisdom can speak in no other language but 

^J^ek OP Latin-«— you do* well ;-p or, if ma- 

hematics will make a man a gentleman— or 
^tural philosophy but teach him to make a bow» 
■*- — he may be of some service, in introducing 
Our son into good societies, and supporting him 
\ Ihem when he has done i-^ — Ijutthe upshct 
'ill be generally this, That, in the mcst pressing 

^casions of address if he is a mere ipan of 

fading, the unhappy youth will have the tutur to 
ai'ry,— — and not the tutor to carry him. 

But you will avoid this extreme ;■— he shall be 
scorted bv one who knovfs the world, noX.xsx^'c^^ 
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jm books — but fiom his own experience:— 
lan who has been employed on siicii services 

thrice made the tour of Europe tvith success 

—That is, without breaking his own or hi 
>il's ntck ; — for, if he is such as my eyes hav 
in 1 some broken Suiss vaiet de chambre,''^soatm 
neral undertaker, who will perform the journes 
so many months, 'mf God phKMiT*'— *mucr 
iiowledi^e will not accrue :— Somt: profit at leas^ 
-lie will learn the amount, to a halfpenny, 
very stajje from Calais to Rome ;— he will ■ 
carried to the best inns, instructed where there 
the best wine, and sup a livre cheaper than 
the youth had been left to make the tour and t. ] 
bargain himself. Look at our governor ! Ibesee <. 
you :— See, he is an iach taller as he relates 1 1- 

advantages 

—And here endeth his pride^ his knowledg-e 
and his use. 

But when your son gets abroad, he will be ts 
ken out of his hand, by his society with men ' 
rank and letters, with whom he will pass tl 
greatest part of his time. 

Let me observe in the first place, thatcompa' 
which is really good, is very rare— and very sb 
— But you have surmounted this difficulty ; and p 
cured him the best letters of recommendatior 
the most eminent and respedlable in every capf 
And 1 answer. That he will obtain all by t! 
which courtesy stri6lly stands obliged to pa} 
such occasions,— but no more. 

There is nothing in which we are so muc 
ceivcd, as in the advantages proposed frop 
conne6lions and discourse with the literati, 8^ 
foreign parts ; especially if the experir 
made before we are matured by years or st 
Conversation is a traffic ; and if you enf 
itf without some stock of knowied'^e, to 
the liCcounC p^rpclually betwiuyou 1 
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Jrops at once : And this is the reason— —how 
;ver it maybe boasted to the contrary, why tra- 
,rellers have so little (especially good) convcrsa- 
;ion with natives, owing to their suspicion, or, 
perhaps, conviction, that there is nothing to be 
-xtra6led from the conversation of young itine- 
-a.nts, worth the troubft of their bad language, or 
:he interruption of their visits. 

The pain, on these occasions, is usually reci- 
procal ; the consequence of which is, that the 
disappointed youth seeks an easier society ; and, 
9.S bad company is always ready, and ever lying 
in waft, the career is soon finished ; and the poor 
prodigal returns the same obje6l of pity, with 
the prodigal in the gospel. 
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National Miseries, considered. 

On the inauguration of his present Majestj, 

% 

DEUTE&OKOMY vi, 20y ZI« 

And when thy son asketh thee in time to comey sqy£'»g^ 
What mean the testimonies^ and the statutes^ ^ani 
the judgments^ which the Lord our God hath c^sm- 
mandedyou ? then thou shalt say unto thy sofiy We 
were Pharaoh's bondsmen in Egypt^ and the JL^'Crd 
brought us out of Egypt with a mighty hand. 

THESE are the words which Moses left 8ls a 
standing answer for the children of Israel to 
give their posterity, who, in time to come, mi ght 
become ignorant op unmindful of the many a.nd 
great mercies which God had vouchsafed totl^cir 
forefathers ; — all which had ttrminated in that 
one, of their deliverance out of bondage. 

Though they were dire6led to speak in this 
manner, each man to his son, yet one cannot sup* 
pose, that the dire^Hon would be necessary for the 

next generation for the children of those w^o 

had been eye-witnesses of God*s providences s ^^ 
does not seem likely, that any of them should ^^^ 
rive to that age of reasoning, which would p*^ 
them upon asking the supposed question, and n' 
be, long before-hand) instru6\cd in the answer-- 
Every parent would tell his child the hardships 
his captivity, and the amazing particulars of t 
deliverance :— The story was so uncommon, 
full of wonder, and, withal, the recital of it woi 
ever be a matter of such transport, it could i 
possibly be kept a secret :— The piety and gn 
tude of one generation, would anticipate the c\ 
osity of another ; — their sons would learn the 
r/ with tHeir language. 
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This, probably, might be the case with the first 
)r second race of people ; — but, in process of time, 
;hings might take a different ti|rn :-^A long and 
undisturbed possession of their liberties, might 
>lunt the sense of those providences of God which 
lad procured them, and set the remembrance of 
dl his mercies at too great adistance from their 
learts* After they had, for some years, been 
tased of «very real burden, an excess of freedom 
night make them restless under every imaginary 
>ne, and, amongst others, that of their religion : 
-^From thence, they might seek occasion to in- 
|uire into the foundation and fitness of its cere- 
Tionies, its statutes^ and its judgments. 

They might ask, What meant so many com- 
nands, in matters, which, to them, appeared in- 
Lifferent in their own natures ? — What policy, in 
>rdaining them ?— .-and. What obligation could 
here lie upon reasonable creatures, to comply 
vith a multitude of such unaccountable injanc- 
ions, so unworthy the wisdom of God ? 

Hereafter, possibly, they might go farther 
engths ;— i-and, tho^ their nawiral bent was gene- 
rally towards superstition, yet, some adventurers, 
is is ever the case, might steer fpr the opposite 
roast« and, as they advanced, might discover that 
til religions, of what denominations or complex- 
ons soever, were alike :-f-That the religion of 
heir own country, in particular, was a contri- 
krance of the priests and Levites ; — a phantom, 
tressed out iu a terrifying garb of their own 
tnaking, to keep weak minds in fear :-^That its 
Fites and ceremonies, and numberless injundlioiis, 
^ere so many different wheels in the same po- 
litical engine, put in, no doubt, to amuse the ig- 
norant, and keep thern in such a state of dark- 
J^ess as clerical juggling req[ivre«. 

That, as for the moral pai't of it,'— tho* it was 
unexceptionable in itself, yet it was a piece of in- 
VoL. UU^ T 
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telligencc they did not stand in want of ;-^meil 
had natural reason always to have found it out) 
and wisdom to have pradlised it, without Moses's 
assistance. 

Nay, possibly, in process of time, they might 
arrive at greater improvements in religious con- 
troversy :— When they had given their system of 
infidelity all the strength it could admit of from 
reason, they might begin to embellish it witk 
some more sprightly conceits and turns of ridi-» 
cule. 

Some wanton Israelite, when he had eaten, and 
was full, might give free scope and indulgence 
to this talent :-r-As arguments and sober reason- 
ing failed, he might turn the edge of his wit a- 
guinst types and symbols, and treat all the mys- 
teries of his religion, and every thing- that could 
be said upon so serious a subject, with raillery and 
mirth :— He might give vent to a world of plea- 
santry upon many sacred passages of his law : He 
might banter the golden calf, or the brazen ser- 
pent, with great courage, — and confound nimself 
in the disiincl:ions <ff clean and unclean beasts by 
the desperate sallies of his wit against them. 

He could but possibly take one step farther.—* 
When the land which flowed with milk and ho- 
ney had quite worn out the impressions of his 
yoke, and blessings began to multiply upon hift- 
hands, he might draw this curious conclusion,— 
That there was no Being who was the author and 
be slower of them,— but that it was their own 
arm, and the mightiness of Israelitish strength) 
which had put them, and kept them^ in possess!* 
on of so much happiness. ^| 

O Moses I how would thy meek andfjyili^itr^ 
spirit have been put to the torture by such a re- 
turn ?— If a propensity towards supei^stition in 
the Israelites, did once betray thee into an excess 
of anger, that thou threwest the two tables out of 
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thy hands, which God had wrote, and carelessly 
bazardedst the whole treasure of the world,— 
with what indignation and honest angjuish, wouklst 
thou have heard the scoffings of those who deni- 
ed the hand which brought them forth, and said, 
Who is God, t1ipt*we should obey his voice ? — 
With what force and vivacity wouldst thou have 
reproached them with the history of their own 
nation ?— That, if too free an enjoymentof God's 
blessings, had made them forget to look back- 
"wards, it was necessary to remind them, that their 
forefathers were Pharaoh's bondsmen in Ec-ypt, 
without prospect of deliverance : — That the chains 
of their captivity ha<l been iixed and rivetted by 
a succession of four hundred and thirty years, 
withput the interruption of one struggle for their 
liberty :— That after the expiration of thixt hope- 
less period, when no natural means favored ilie 
event, they were snatched, almost against their 
own wills, out of the hands of their oppressors, 
and led, thro' an ocean of dangers, to the posses- 
sion of a land of plenty :— That this change in 
their affairs, was not the produce of chance or 
fortune, nor was it proje6led or executed by any 
achievement or plan of human device, which might 
soQn again be defeated by superior strength or 
policy from without, or from force or accidents 
from within,— from change of circumstances, hu^- 
mors and passions of men, all which generally 
had a sway in the rise and fall of kingdoms, — but 
that all was brought about by the power and good^ 
ness of God, who saw and pitied the afiii6\ions of 
a distressed people, and, by a chain of great and 
might^ deliverances, set them free from the yoke 
td oppression t 

Thatn^ince that miraculous escape, a series of 
BUCcessesf>not to be accounted for by second cau- 
ses and the natural course of events, had demon- 
strated apt only Gop's providenc c in general, but 
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his particular providence and attachment to tl 
that nations, $; re ate rand mightier than they, 
driven out before them, and their lands giv 
them for an everlasting possession. 

This was what they should teach their chil 
and their childrens children after them.— H 
generations, for whom so joyful a lesson was 
pared !— happy indeed ! had ye at all times k 
to have made the use of it, which Moses cor 
ally exhorted, — of drawing nigh unto God wii 
your hearts J tsho had been so nigh unto you. 

And here let us drop the argument, as 
8pe6ls the Jews, and for a moment turn 
wards ourselves ; the present occasion, an 
rccolle6lion which is natural upon it, of the 
other parts of this complicated blessing v 
safed to us, since we became a nation, maki 
hard to desist from such an application. 

I begin with the first in order of time, a! 
as the greatest of national deliverances— oi 
liverance from darkness and idolatry, by th< 
veyance of the light which Chribtianity br 
with it into Britain, so early as in the lifetii 

the apostles themselves, or, at farthes 

many years after their death. 

The' this might seem a blessing conveye< 
offered to us in common with other parts ( 
world, yet, when you reflet upon this as a r« 
comer of the earth, in respedl to Judea ; itt 
tuation and inaccessibleness as an island ; tl 
tie that was then known of navigation, or ci 
on of commerce ; the large tra6t of land, v 
to this day, remains unhallowed with the 
of Christ, and almost within the neighbo 
of Tvhere the first glad tidings of him were s 
C(i :— One cannot but adore the goodness^)f 
and remark a more particular providence 
conveyance and establishment here, than ara 
other natioiia upotv x\\e coTixXnwiXv— ^hen 
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the oppositions from error and prejudice were 
equal, it had not Chese natural impediments to 
encounter. 

Historians and statesmen, who generally search 
every where for the causes of events, but in the 
pleasure of Him who disposes of them, may make 
ilifterent refleciions upon this* They may consi- 
der it as a matter incidental, brought to pass by 
the fortuitous ambition, success and settlement of 
the Romans here ; it appearing, that, in Claudi- 
us's reign, when Christianity began to get footinij 
in Rome, that near eighty thousand of that city 
and people were fixed in this island : As this made 
a free communication betwixi the two places, the 
way for the gospel was in course open, and its 
transition from the one to the other, natui al and 
easy to be accounted for — and yet, neverlhele-ss 
providential. God often suffers us to pursue 
the devices of our hearts, whilst he turns the 
course of them, like the rivers of waters, to boun- 
tiful purposes. Thus, he might make that pur- 
suit of glory inherent in the Romans, the engine 
to advance his own, and establish it here : He 
miijht make the wickedness of the earth to work 
his own righteousness, by suffering them to wan- 
<ler a while beyond their proper bounds, till his 
purposes were fulfilled, and then put his hook into 
their nostrils^ and lead those wild beasts of prey 
back again into their own land. ' 

Next to this blessing of the light of the gospe}, 
we must not forget that by which it was preserved 
from the danger of being totally smothered and 
extinguished, by that vast swarm of barbarous na- 
tionS) which came down upon us from the north, 
and shook the world like a tempest ; changing 
names and customs, and language and govern- 
menty and almost the very face of nature, where- 
irer they fixed. That our religion should be pre- 
«erv^ at allj.when every thing else aeemedi to ^^» 

T % 
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risli, which was capable of change, — or, that it 
should not be hurt under that mighty weight of 
ruins, beyond the recovery of its former beauty 
and strength, — the whole can be ascribed to no 
cause so likely as this, That the same power of 
God which sent it forth, was present to support it, 
"when the whole frame of other things gave way« 

Next in degree to thiis mercy of preserving 
Christianity from an utter extindlion, we must 
reckon that of being enabled to preserve, and fi*ee 
it from corruptions, which the rust of time, the 
abuses of men, and the natural tendency of all 
things to degeneracy, which are trusted to themi 
had from time to time introduced into it. 

Since the day in which this reformation was 
begun, by how many strange and critical turns 
has it been perfected and handed down, if not 
ititirely without spot or wrinkle^ at least, without 
great blotches or marks of anility ! 

Even the blow which was suffered to fall upon 
it shortly after, in that period where our history 
looks so unlike herself,—- stained Mary, by thee I 
and disfigured with blood ; — can one refie6l upon 
it, without adoring the Providence of God, which 
so speedily snatched the sword of persecution out 
of her hand, making her reign as short as it was 
merciless ? 

If God then made us, as he did the Israelitesi 
suck honey out of the rock, and oil out of the flin- 
ty rock,— how much more signal was his inercy» 
in giving them to us without money, without 
price, in those good days which followed, when a 
long and a wise reign was as necessary to build 
up our church> as a short one was before to save 
it from ruin 1 



-The blessing was necessary ,-v-— 

.a.nd it was granted ■ ■ ■ 
God having multiplied the years of thatrcoowned 
princess to aa UQCQUimon iiuiaber> givjiiig b«r 
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times as well as a heart, to fix a wavering perse- 
cuted people) and settle them upon such a found- 
ation as must make them happy ; the touch-stone 
by. which they are to be tried, whom God has en* 
trusted with the care of kingdoms. 

Blessed be thy glorious name for ever and ever* 
in making that test so much easier for the British^ 
than other princes of this earth ; whose 8ubje£U> 
"whatever other changes they have felt, have sel-' 
dom happened upon that of changing their mise- 
ry, and it is to be feared, are never likely, so long 
as they are kept so strongly bound in cliains of 

darkness, and chains of power. 

. From both these kinds of evils, which are al- 
most naturally connedled together, how provi- 
dential was our escape in the succeeding reign, 
when all the choice blood was bespoke, and pre- 
parations made to offer it up at one sacrifice ! 

\ would not intermix the horrors of that black 
proje6led festival with the glories of this, or 
name the sorrows of the next reign, which ended 
in the subversion of our constitution, was it not 
necessary to pursue the thread of our deliveran- 
ces thro' those times, and remark how nigh God^s 
Providence was to us in them both, by prote6Ung 
us from the one, in as signal a manner as he re- 
stored us from the other. 

Indeed, the latter of them might have been a 
joyless matter of remembrance to us at this day, 
had it not been confirmed a blessing, by a succeed- 
ing escape, which sealed and conveyed it safe 
down to us : Whether it was to correct an undue 
sense of former blessings,— —or to teach us to 
refle6t upon the number and value of theni, by 
threatening us with the deprivation of them,— -— 
we were suffered, however, to approach the edge 
of a precipice, where, if Gob had not raised up a 
deliverer to lead us back — all had been lost ; 
The arts of Jesuitry had decoyed \i8 forw^Lrds^ac^ 
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if that had failed, we had been pushed down hf 
open force, and our dcsiriicUon had becu inevi- 
table. 

The good consequences of that deliverance are 
such, thai it seemed as if God had suffered ouf 
waters, like those of lielhesda, to be troubled, to 
make them afterwards more healing to us ; t.'ince 
to the account of that day's blessing, vi^e charge 
the enjoyment of every thing since, worth a free- 
man's living for,— —the revival of our liberty, 
our religion ; the just rights of our kings, 
and the just rights of our people j— and, along 
with all, that happy provision for tiicir continu- 
ance, for which we are returning thanks to God 
this day. 

Let us do it, I beseech you, in the way which 
becomes wise men, by pursuing the intentions of 
his blessings, and making a better use of them 
than our forefathers, who sometimes seemed to 

^row weary of their own happiness : Let us 

rather thank God for the good land which he has 
given us ; and when we bei>:in to prosper in it, 
and have built goodly houses, and dwelt therein, 
and when our silver and our gold is multipli- 
ed, and all that we have is multiplied, let the in- 
stances of our virtue and benevolence be multipli- 
ed with them, that the great and almighty God, 
who is righteous in all his ways,and holy in all his 
works, may in the last day of accounting with us, 
judge us worthy of the mercies we have received. 

In vain are days set apart to celebrate success- 
ful occurrences, unless they influence a nation's 
morals. A sinful people never can be grateful 
to God, — nor can they, properly speaking, be 
loyal to their prince ;— — they cannot be grateful 
to the one,— because they live not under a sense 

of his mercies ; nor can they be loyal to the 

other, because they disengage the providence of 

God from taking his part,-"— and then giving 4k 

Iiea,rt to his adversaries Xq b^ \a\j:^^^)^o 
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And therefore} what was said by tome one, that 
every sin was a treason against the soul, may be 
applied here, That every wicked man is a 
traitor to his king and his country. And, what- 
ever statesmen may write of the causes of the 
rise and fall of nations ; for the contrary reasons, 
a good man will ever be found to be the best pa- 
triot, and the best subje6t. And tho* an indivi- 
dual may say, What can my righteousness profit 
a nation of men ? it may be answered, That if it 
should fail of a blessing here, it will have 
one advantage, at least, which is this,- 

It will save thy own soul ; which, may Gob 
grant. Amen. 
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The History of Jacob considered. 

c 1 »f B s I s XLvii. 9. 

And Jacob said unto Pharaoh^ The days of the years 
of my pilgrimage y are an hundred and thirty years .' 
"^Few and evil have the djys of the years of my life 
been. ■ ■ 

THERE is not a man in history, whom I 
pity more, than the man who made this re- 
ply ;— not because his clays were short — but that 
they were long enough to have crowded into them 
BO much evil as we find. 

Of all the patriarchs, he was the most unhap- 
py ; for, bating the seven years he served Laban 
for Rachel, ^^ which seemed to him but a few daysy 
for the love he had to /i^r,"— strike those out o^the 
number— all his other days were sorrow ; and 
that, not from his faults, but from the ambition» 
the violences, and evil passions of others : A 
large portion of what man is born to, comest 
you will say, from the same quarter :— It is true ; 
—but still, in some men's lives, there seems aeon- 
texture of misery ;— -one evil so rises out of ano- 
ther, and the whole plan and execution of the 
piece has so very melaachQly an air, that a good- 
natured man shall not be able to look upon it| 
but with tears on his cheeks. 

I pity this patriarch still the more, because, 
from his first setting out in life, he had been led 
into an expe6lation of such different scenes :— He 
was told by Isaac his father, that " God should 
* bless him with the dew of heaven, and the fat-* 
" ness of the earih, and with plenty of corn and 
*' wine :— That people were to serve him, and na- 
*' tioiis to bow down to him :— That he should be 
" lord over liisbrcihren : — That blessed was every 
" one that blessed him, and cursed was every one 
" who cursed him%" 
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The simplicity of youth takes promises of hap- 
piness in the fullest latitude ; — and, as these were 
moreover confirmed to him by the God of his fa- 
ther's, on his way to Padan-aram, — it would leave 
no distrust of their accomplishment upon his 
mind :— Every fair and flattering obje6l before 
him, which wore the face of joy, he would regard 
as a portion of his blessing ; — he would pursue 
it I he would grasp a shadow. 

This, by the way, makes it necessary to sup- 
pose, that the blessings which were conveyed, had 
SI view to blessings not altogether such as a carnal 
3[nind would expedt ; but that they were, in a great 
Tneasure, spiritual, and such a^ the prophetic soul 
^f Isaac had principally bd'ore him, in the com- 
X)rehensivc idea of their future and happy establish- 
snent, when they were no longer to be strangers 
smd pilgrims upon earth :...For, in fa6\, in the stri6l 
sind literal sense of his father's grant, — Jacob en- 
joyed it not ; and was so far from being a happy 
"anan, that, in the most interesting passages of his 
life, he met with nothing but disappointments and 
^grievous aflliclions. 

Let us accompany him from the first treache- 
Tous hour of a mother's ambition ; in consequence 
«f which, he is driven forth from his country, and 
the protection of his house, to seek prote6lion and 
an establishment in the house of Laban his 
kinsman. 

In what manner this answered his expe6lations, 
we find from his own puthetic remonstrance to 
Laban, when he had pursued him seven days jour- 
ney, and overtook hiin on mount Gilcad. — I see 
him in the door of the tent, with the calm cou- 
rage which innocence gives the opi^rcssed, thus 
remonstrating to his father-in-law upon the cruel- 
ty of his treatment. 

" These twenty years that I have been with 
" thee,— the ewes have not cast their young, ariH 
" the rams of thy ilock have 1 not ^^Ve\\% T\v^\. 
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*< which was torn of beastSy I brought not unt« 
'^ thee, — I bare the loss of it ; what was stolen by 
<^ day, or stolen by night> of my hands didst thou 
*< require it. Thus I was :— In the day the drought 
** consumed me, and the frost by night, and my 
" sleep departed from my eyes. Thus have I been 
*^ twenty years in thy house : — I served thee four- 
'^ teen years for thy two daughters, and six years 
*^ for thy cattle ; and thou hast changed my wa^ 
" ges ten times." 

Scarce had he recovered from these eYils,when 
the ill condu6l and vices of his children, wound 
his soul to death* — Reuben proves incestuous,-— 
Judah adulterous )*<*-his daughter Dinah is disho- 
nored^-^Simeon and Levi dishonored themselves 
by treachery, two of his grandchildren are strick- 
en with sudden death,<— >Rachel, his beloved wife, 
perishes, and in circumstances which embittered 
his loss, his son Joseph, a most promisin;g youth, 
is torn from him, by the envy of his brethren ; and 
to close all, himself driven by famine, in his old 
age, to die amongst the Egyptians^ a people who 
held it an abomination to eat bread with him.-^ 
Unhappy patriarch 1-— well might he say. That few 
0nd evil had been his days* The answer^ indeed, 
was extended beyond the monarch's inquiry, wlrich 
was simply his age ;— but how could he look back 
upon the d^ys of his pilgrimage, without thinking 
of the sorrows which those days bad brought a- 
long with them ? — All that wa? more in the an- 
swer than in the demand, was the overflowings of 
a heart ready to bleed afresh at the recojleciion 
of what had befallen. 

Unwillingly does the mind digest the evils pre- 
pared for it by others ; — for, those we prepare 
ourselves,— we cat but the fruit which we have 
planted and watered ; — a shattered fortune'^a 
shattered frame, so we have but the satisfadUon of 
shattering them ourselves, pass naturally enougji 
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iiito the habiti and, by the ease with which they 
are both done, they save the spe6lator a world of 
pity :— But those like Jacob's, brought upon him 
—-by the hands from which he looked for all his 
•comforts,-^the avarice of a parent — the unkind- 
ness of a relation-— the ingratitude of a child,— 
they are evils which leave a scar i-.^beside8,as they 
hang over the heads of all, and therefore may fall 
upon any,-— every looker on has an interest in the 
tragedy ;...but then we are apt to interest ourselves 
no otherwise, than merely as the incidents them- 
selves strike our passions, without carrying the 
lesson farther ? — In a word-^we realize nothing,— 
"we sigh— we wipe away the tear,— and there ends 
the story of misery, and the moral with it. 

Lietus try to dol3etterwith this. To begin with 
the bad bias which gave the whole turn to the pa- 
triarch's life,— parental partiality — or parental in- 
justice,— it matters not by what title it stands 
distinguished^— it is that, by which Rebekah plant- 
ed a dagger in Esau's breast, and an eternal ter- 
i*or with it in her own, lest she should live to b« 
deprived of them botli in one day ; — and trust me, 
dear Christians, wherever that equal balance of 
kindness and love, which children look up to you 
for, as their natural right, is no longer maintained 
-*-ihere will daggers ever be planted ; "the son- 
<^ shall literally be set at variance against his father, 
<^ and the daughter against her mother, and the 
<* daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law ; and 
^< a man's foes shall be they of his own houshold." 

It was an excellent ordinance, as well of do- 
mestic policy, as of equity, which Moses gave up- 
on this head, in the 21st of Deuteronomy. 

^^ if a man have two wives, one beloved and one 
^ hated, and they have born him children, both 
'^ the beloved and the hated, and if the first born 
^^ aon be hers that was hated, then it shall be, 
*^ when he maketh his sons to inherit that which 
Vo^. IIL U 
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" he hath, that he may not make the son of the 
" beloved first-born, before the son of the hated, 
** which is indeed the first born,— but he shall ac» 
" knowledge the son of the hated for first bom, 
"by giving him a double portion of all that he 
" hath." The evil was well fenced against-^-for it 
is one of those tvhich steals in upon the heart with 
the affec\ions, and courts the parent under so sweet 
a form, that thousands have been betrayed by the 
very virtues which should have preserved them. 
Nature tells the parent, there can be no error on 
the side of afFe6lion ;— but we forget, when Na- 
ture pleads for one, she pleads for every child a- 
like — and. Why is not her voice to be heard ? Solo- 
iBon says. Oppression will make a wise man mad. 
What will it do then, to a tender and ingenuous 
heart, which feels itself negle<:\ed,-^too full of re» 
verence for the author of its wrongs, to complain ? 
•— See? it sits down in silence ; robbed, by discou- - 
ragements, of all its natural powers to please,— ^ — 
born to see others loaded with caresses-— in some-^ 
uncheary corner it nourishes its discontent, — and^^ 
with a weight upon its spirits which its little stoclL^ 
of fortitude is not able to withstand*— it droops^flE 
and pines away.-^Sad vi6lim of caprice I 

We are unavoidably led here into a refledUd^n.^ 
upon Jacob's condu6l in regard to his son Joseph^ 
which no way corresponded with the lesson otdB 
wisdom, which the miseries of his own family^^ 
might have taught him : Surely his eyes had seentfi 
sorrows sufficient on that score, to have taken warn — 
ing : And yet we find, that he fell into the sMXie^^ 
snare of partiality to that child, in his old age, ivhicb^ 
his mother Rebekah had shown to him^ in hers, ^ 
•— ." for Israel loved Joseph more than all his chil-— ' 
^< dren, because he was the son ^f his eld agej ^ 
<< and he made him a coat of many colors.'^ O ^ 
Israel I where was that prophetic spirit which ^ 
iartedinto future time«i and told each trib^ whai^ 
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"wfes to be its fate— Where was it fled— ti\at it could 
Bot aid thee to look so little a way forwards, as to 
behold this coat of many colors stained with hlood ? 
Why were the tender enaolions of a pareni'b an- 
guish hid from thy eyes r— and, wliy is every 
thing ? — bat that it pleases heaven to j>;*ive us r*o 
more light in our way, than N\ill leave virtue in 

possession of its recompense 

— Grant me, gracious God ! to^o cheerfully un 
the road which thou hast marked out,— 1 wish it 
neither more wide or more smooth : Continue liie 
light of this dim taper thou hast put inton^y hands : 
—1 will hueel upon the ground seven times a duy, 
to seek the best track 1 can ^^ili^ i:— .»nd, having 
done that, 1 will trust myself, and the issue of my 
journey, to Thee, who ait the fountain of joy,-« 
and will sing songs of comfort as I go along. 

Let us proceed to the second great concurrence 
in the patriarch's life-^the imposition of a wife up- 
on him, which he neither bargained for, or loved. 
^' And it came to pass in the morning, behold it was 
^^ Leah ! and he said unto Laban, What is this that 
** thou hast done unto me ? Did I not ser:^« thee for 
^' Rachel ? wherefore then hast thou beguiled me?" 
This, indeed, is out of the system of all conjugal 
impositions iiow,-*but the moral of it is still good, 
and the abuse, with the same complaint of Jacob's 
^pon it, will ever be repeated, so long as art and 
artifice are so busy as they are in these affairs. 

Listen, I pray you, to the stories of the disap- 
pointed in marriage : — ^Collefl all their complaints 
^^hear their mutual reproaches ; upon What fatal 

-hinge do the greatest part of them turn ? — " They 
Vrere mistaken in the person."-- Some disguise, ci- 
ther of body or mind, is seen through in the first do- 
mestic scuffle :— -Some fair ornament— perhaps 

' the very one which won the heart,— /Ae ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit^ falls off: — li is not the 
JRachelfar whom I have served-^lVhj hast thou be* 

^uilcd me. 
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Be open— be honest : Give yourself for what 
you are ; conceal nothing<i>— varnish nothing ;-^and 
if these fair weapons will not do,-— -better not con- 
quer at all, than conqutr for a day :— When the 
night is passed, it will ever be the same story,—* 
Jind it came to pass^ behold it was Leah I 

If the heart beguiles itself in its choice, and ima* 
gination will give excellencies which are not the 
portion of flosh and blood When the dream 

is over, and we awmke in the morning, it matters 
little whether it is Rachel or Leah I— -be the ob- 
jeft what it will, as it must be on the eartlily side, 
«t least, of perfe<fiioii,— — it will fall i^hort of the 
work of fanc)-, vrUose existence is in the clouds* 

In such cases of deception, let no man exclaim 
A& Jacob does in his, W hat is it thou hast done 

unto me ? for it i» l^iB own doings, and he b«s 

nothing to lay his fault on, but the heat and po- 
etic indiscretion of his passions. 

I know not whether it is of any use, to take no- 
tice of this singularity in the patriarch's life^ in 
regard to the wrong he received from Laban^ which 
was the fery wrong he had done before to hi a fa- 
ther Isaac, when the infirmities of old age had dis- 
abled him from distinguishing one child from ano- 
ther-«*^r^ thou my very son Esau ? and he snidy lanu 
It is doubtful whether Leah's veracity was put to 
the same test,— but both suffered from a similL- 
tude of stratagem ; and it is hard to say, whether 
the anguish, from crossed love, in the breast of 
one brother n^i^t not be as sore a punishment aa 
the disquietudes of crossed aml^ition and revenge 
in the breast of the other. 

I do not see which way the honor of Providence 
is concerned in repaying us exa6liy in our own 
coin,-' or, why a man should fall into that very 
pit (and no other) which he has graven and digged 
for another man. Time and chance may bring such 
incidents about ; and there wants nothing, but that 
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Jacob should have been a bad man, to have made 
this a common-place text for such a do^lrine. 

It is enough for us, that the best way to escape 
evil, is in jjeneral, not to comn)it it ourselves— 
and that, whenever the passions of mankind >vill 
order it otherwise, to rob those, at least, Kvho love 
judgment^ of the triumph of finding it out,— TAj^ 
our travail has returned upon our headsj and our vio* 
lent dealings tipon our o^vn pates, 

1 cannot conclude this discourse, without re- 
turning first to the part with which it set out, the 
patriarch's account to the king of Egypt, of the 

shortness and misery of his days Give me 

leave to bring this home to us, by a single re- 
fle6\ion upon each. 

There is something strange in it, that life should 
appear so short in the gross^~2tXif\ yet so long in 
the detail* Misery may make it so, you will say: 
But we will exclude it ;■ and still you will 
find, tho' we all complain of the shortness of life, 
what numbers there are who seem quite over- 
stocked with the days and hours of it, and are con- 
tinually sending out into the highways and streets 
of the city, to compel guests to come in, and take 
it off their hands. To do this with ingenuity and 
forecast, is not one of the least arts and busines- 
ses of life itself: And they who cannot succeed 
in it, carry as many marks of distress about with 
them, as bankruptcy herself could wear. Be as 
careless as we may, we shall not always have the 
power, — nor shall we always be in a temper to let 
the account run thus. When the blood is cooled, 
and the spirits, which have hurried us on thro' 
half our days, before we have numbered one of 
them, are beginning to retire ;-^then Wisdom 

will press a moment to be heard, afflictions, or 

a bed of sickness, will find their hours of persua- 
sion— —^ and, should they fail— there is some* 
thing yet behind, old age will overtake us at 

U2 
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the la3t) and with its trembling; hand, hold up the 
glass to us, as it did unto the patriarch.— 

—Dear, nnconsiderate Christians I wait not, 
I beseech you, till then ; take a view of your 

life now ; look back ; — behold this fair space, 

capable of such heavenly iraprovements— -all 
scrawled over and defaced with 

1 want words to say, with what for I 

think only of the refle6lions with which you arc 
to support yourselves, in the decline of a life so 
miserably cast away, should it happen, as it often 
does, that ye have stood idle unto the eleventh 
hour, and have all the work of the day to perform 
ivhen night comes on, and no one can work* 

2dly, As to the evil of the day's of the years of 
our pilg;rimage — speculation and fa6l appear at 
variance again. We agree with the patriarch, that 
the life of man is miserable ; and yet the world 
looks happy enough — and every thing tolerably at 
its ease. It must be noted, indeed, that the patri- 
arch, in this account, speaks merely his present 
feelings, and seems rather to be giving a history 
of his sufferings, than a system of them, in contra- 
di6tion to that of the God of love. Look upon the 
world he has given us, — observe the riches and 
plenty which flow in every channel, not only tasa« 
tisfy the desires of the temperate, but of the fan- 
ciful and wanton ; every place is almost a paradise, 
planted when nature was in her gayest Immor. 

-Every thing has two views. Jacob, and Job, 

and Solomon, gave one se6lion of the globe, ■ 
and this representation another :— -Truth lieth be- 
twixt—or rather, good and evil are mixed toge- 
ther. Which of the two preponderates, is beyond 
our inquiry ;— but, I trust— it is the good ; 
First, as it renders the Creator of the world more 
dear and venerable tome ; and secondly, Because 
1 will not suppose, that a work intended to exalt 
his glory> should stand in want of apologie«« 
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Whatever is the proportion of misery in this 
world, it is certain^ that it can be no duty of re« 

ligion to increase the complaint, or to affe6t 

the praise which the Jesuits college of Granada 

give of their Sanchez, That, tho' he lived where 

there was a very sweet garden, yet, was never 
seen to touch a flower ; and that he would rather 
die, than eat salt or pepper, or aught that might 
give a relish to his meat. 

I pity the men whose natural pleasures are bur- 
dens, and who fly from joy, (as these splenetic and 
morose souls do), as if it was really an evil in itself* 

If there is an evil in this world, it is sorrow and 
heaviness of heart. — The loss of goods,— of health 
•—of coronets and mitres, are only evil, as they 
occasion sorrow ; take that out — the rest is fan- 
cjf and dwelleth only in the head of man. 

Poor unfortunate creature that he is ! as if the 
causes of anguish in the heart were not enow-^ 
but he must fill up the measure with those of ca- 
price ; and not only walk in a vain shadow,-— but 
disquiet himself in vain too. 

We are a restless set of beings ; and as we are 
likely to continue so to the end of the world, — the 
best we can do in it, is to make the same use of 
this part of our chara6ler, which wise men do of 

other bad propensities ; when they find they 

cannot conquer th«m,— they endeavor^ at least) 
to divert them into good channels. 

Ify therefore, we must be a solicitous race of 
&elf-tormentors,«— let us drop the common ob- 
jects which make us so, — and for Gon's sake be 
soUcitous only to live well* 
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The Parable of the Rich Man and Lazaru 

considered. 

LUKE Xvi. 3(* 

And he said unto hiniy Jf they hear not Moses an 
the prophets^ neither nuill they be persuaded^ thi 
one should rise from the dead, 

THESE words are the conclusion of the para 
ble of the rich man and Lazarus ; the de 
sign of wliich was, to show us the ncjcessity c 
condu6ling ourselves, by such liglits as God ha< 
been pleased to give us : The stnse and ineaninj 
of the patriarch's final determination in the tex 
being this, That they who will not be persuader 
to answer the great purposes of their being, upoi 
such arguments as are offered to them in scrip 
ture, will never be persuaded to it by any othc 
means, how extraordinary soever* I/they hea> 
not Moses and the prophetSy neither tvill they be per 
suadedj tho* one should rise from the dead. 

■Rise from the dead ! To what purpose 
What could such a messenger propose or urge 
which had not been proposed and urged already i 
—The novelty or surprise of such a visit migkt a* 
waken the attention of a curious unthinking peo 
pie, who spent their time in nothing else, but l< 
hear and tell some new thing j but, ere the won 
der was well over, some new wonder would start 
up in its room, and then the man might return tc 
the dead, from whence he came, and not a sou 
make one inquiry about him. 

This, 1 fear, would be the conclusion ol 

the affair. But to bring this matter still closer tc 
us, let us imagine, if there is nothing unworth) 
in it; that God; in compliance with a curioui 
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orld— or, from a better motive " in corapat* 
on to a sinful ona, should vouchsafe to send one 
om the dead) to call home our conscience, and 
lake us better Christians, better citizens, better 
ken, and belter servants to God than ve are. 

Now bear with me, 1 beseech you, in framing 
ivch an r.ddress, as I imacrine Mould be the most 
ikely to gain our attention, and conciliate the 
^eart to what he had to say : The great channel 
oil is Interest, — and there he would set out. 

lie might tell us, (after the most indisputable 
ci'cdtntiaJs of whom he served), That be was come 
a messenger from the great God of Heaven, with 
veiicrated pro^^osals, whereby much was to be 
granted to us on his side,- and something to be 
parted with on euvs : But that, not to alarm uSf 
■7*-it was neither houses, nor land, nor posses- 
sions J— 'it was neither wives, or children, or 
l>»*ethrcn,or 8ister8,which we had to forsake ;— 
•^0 one rational pleasure to be given up ; ' m o 
■^fttural endearment to be torn from 

•*In a word, he would tell us. We had nothing 
^ part with ■ but what was not for our interests 

keep, and that was our vices ; which 

brought deajtb and misery to our doors* 

He would go en, and prove it by a thousand 
'If unaents, that, to be tetnperate and chaste, and 
U8t and peaceable, and charitable and kind to one 
nother, — was only doing that for Christ's sake, 
'hich was most for our own : And that, were we 

1 a capacity of capitulating with God, upon 
'hat terms we would submit to his government, 

he v. ould convince us, it would be impossible 

>r the wit of man, to frame any proposals more 
)r our present interests, than to lead an uncorrupi- 
i lift ■ to do the thing which is laniful and rights 
lid lay such restraints upon our appetites, a* are 
>r the honor of human nature, and the ic-finc- 
cnt of human happiness. 
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When Ibis poirit was made oiil, and the alarms 
from interest got over, the s|>e6\re might ad- 
dress Iiimsclfto the olhtr passions ; ■ in doing 
this he could hut ^ive i;s ihe most engaging ideaf 
of Ih.e pel t'l lions of Ckd,- ■ nor could h« do 
more, thiin ini])»ess the most awful ones, of his 

majes-y and ])o\ver : -He might remind us, 

thai we are creatures but of a day, hastening to 
the place from wljence we shall not return ;■ ^ 
ihat, (L.nin'i: (»ur slav, v.e stood accounlable totliis 
iit-iii^, who, iho' lid. \\\ mercies,— yet was terri- 
ble in his jud^a»en'iS ; that he took notice of 

all our a':tions ; that he was i*.bout our paths, 

and about our beds, and spied out all our ways; 
and was so pure in his nature, that he would pun- 
ish even the wicked imaginations of the heart, 
and had appointed a day, wherein he would enter 
into this inquiry. 

He might add 

—But wiiat ?— with all the eloquence of an In* 
spired tongue. What could he add or say to us, 
which has not been said before ? The experiment 
has been tried a thousand times, upon the hopes 
and fears, the reasons and passions of men by all 
the powers of nature,— —the application of 
which has been so great, and the variety of ad- 
dresses so unanswerable, that there is not a great- 
er paradox in the world, than that so good a reli* 
gion should be no better recommended by \V 
professors. 

The fa6l is, mankind are not always in a hi 
mor to be convinced,— and, so long as the pr 
engagement with our passions subsits, it is n 
argumentation which can do the business ; — i 
may amuse ourselves with the ceremony oft 
operation, but we reason not with the proper 
culty, when we see every thing in the shape a 
coloring, In which the treachery of the sen 
pakits it ; and, indeed, were we only tQ look f 
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the wbrld, and observe how inclinable nion are to 
defend evil, as well as lo connnut it, — ont* would 
thinks at first sight, they believed that all dis- 
courses of religion and virtue were mere matters 
of speculation, for men to entertain some idle 
hours with 5 and conclude very naturally, that we 
seemed to be agreed in no one thing, but speak- 
ing well, and a6ling ill. But the truest comment 
is in the text,— T/'f^iey hear not Mo^es and the pro- 
phets^ t^'c. 

If they are not brought over to the interests of 
religion upon such discoveries as God has made, 
or has enabled them to make, they will stand out 
against all evidence ; in vain shall one rise for their 

convi6\ion : Was the earth to give up her 

dead «»it would be the same ; every man 

would return again to his course, and the same bad 
passions would produce the same bad uclions, to 
the end of the world. 

This is the principal lesson of the parable ; but 
I must enlarge upon the whole of it — because it 
has some other usefuriessons, and they will best 
present themselves to us as we go along. 

In this parable, which is one of the most re- 
markable in the gospel, our Saviour represents 
a scene, in which, by a kind of contrast, two of 
the most opposite conditions that could be brought 
together from human life, are passed before our 
imagination* 

The one, a man exalted above the level of man- 
kind, to the highest pinnacle of prosperity, — to 
riches— to happiness.— I say, Ac/^p/w^^j, — in com- 
pliance with the world, and on a suppositioiHtliat 
the possession of riches must make us happy when 
the very pursuit of them so warms our imagina- 
tions, that we stake both body and soul upon the 
event, as if they were things not to be purchased 
at too dear a rate. They are the wages of wis- 
4Dm> ^ weir as of folly.— * Whatever w<s the case 
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here, U beyond the purport of the parable ;-«i-the 
scripture is silent, and so should we ; it marks on- 
ly his outward condition by the common appen* 
dagcs of itjin the two great articles of Vanity and 
Appetite :— To gratify the onp, he was clothed in 
purple and fine linen ; to satisfy the other, — ^fared 
sumptuously every day, — and upon every thing 
too— we will suppose, that climates could furnislj, 
that luxury could invent, or the hand of science 
could torture. 

Close by his gates is represented an obje6l whom 
Providence might seem to have placed there, to 
cure the pride of man, and show him to what 
wretchedness his condition might be brought : A 
creature in all the shipwreck of nature, — helpless 
-^—undone — in want of friends, in want of health, 
—and in want of every thing, with them, which 
his distress called for. 

In this state he described as desiring to be fed 
with the crumbs which fell from the rich man's 
table ; and though the case is not expressly put, 
that he was refused, yet, as the contrary is not af- 
firmed 'in the historical part of the parable,— or 
pleaded after by the other, that he showed mercy 
to the miserable, we may conclude his request was 
unsucdessful ; — like too many others in the world, 
either so high lifted up in it, that they cannot look 
down distinctly enough upon the sufferings of 
their fellow-creatures, — or, by long surfeiting in a 
continual course of banqueting and good cheer, 
they forget there is such a distemper as hunger 
in the catalogue of human infirmities. 

Overcharged with this, and perhaps a thousand 
unpitied wants, in a pilgrimage through an inhos- 
pitable world, the poor man sinks silently under 
his burden. — iiut, good God I whence is this ? 
Why dost thou sufier these hardships in a world 
which thou hast made ? Is it for thy honor, that 
one man should eat the bread of fullness, and s* 
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many of hit own stock and lineage cat the bread 
of sorrow ?— That this man should go clad 
in purple) and have all his paths strewed with 
rose-buds of delight, whilst so many mournful 
passengers go heavily along, and pass by his gates^ 
hanging down' their heads f Is it fyv thy glory, O 
God ! that so large a shade of misery should be 

spread across thy works ? or, is it that we see 

but a part of them ? When the great chain at 
length is let down, and all that has held the two 
worlds in harmony, is seen ;■ n 'when the dawn of 
ihat day approaches, in which all the distressful 
incidents of this dram^ shall be unravelled ;■■■ ■* 
when every man's case shall be reconsidered— -w 
then wilt thou be fully justitied in all thy ways, 
lind every mouth shall be stopped. 

After a long day of mercy, mispent in riot and 
uncharitableness, the rich man died aiso^ n . the 

parable »dds ■ and was buried ; buried, no 

doubtj in triumph, with all the ill-timed pride of 
funerals, and empty decorations, which worldly 
folly is apt to prostitute upon those occasions. 

But this was the last vain show,— ^the utter con* 
elusion of all his epicurean grandeur 2-!-The next 
is a scene of horrpr, where he is represented by 
our Saviour, in a stateof the utmost misery, 
from whence he is supposed to lift up his eyes to- 
ward heaven, and cry to the patriarch Abraham 
for mercy. 

And Abraham said^ Son^ remember that thou in 
thjf lifetime receivcdst thy good things-^^ 

-^fhat he had received his good things,' it 
was from heavcnj-^^and could be no reproach : 
With what severity soever the scripture speaks a- 
gainst riches, it does not appear, that the living 
or faring sumptously every day, was the crime 
objected to the rich man ; or that it is a real part 
of a vicious characlei*. The case might be then, 
lis now : His quality and station in the world might 
Vol, IIU V 
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be supposed to be such, as not only to have justU 
fied his doing this, but, in general, to have requir- 
ed it, without any imputation of doing wrong ; 
for differences of stations there must be in the 
world, which must be supported by such marks 
of distindlion as custom imposes. The exceeding 
great plenty and magnificence, in which holomon 
is described to have lived, who had ten fat oxen> 
and tv^enty oxen out of the pastures, and an hun- 
dped sheep, besides harts and roebucks, and fal- 
low deer, and fatted fowl, withtliirt\ meiisures of 
fine flour^ and threescore lTl^asui•cs of meal, for 
the daily provision of his table ;— all this is not 
laid to him as a sin, but rather remarked as an 

instance of God's blessing to him : And, whtn-* 

ever these things are otherwise, it is from a waste* 
ful and dishonest perversion of them to pernici- 
pus ends, — and, oft-times, to the very opposite 
pnes foi* which they were granted — to ghid the 
heart, to open it, and render it more kind. 

And this seems to have been the snare the rich 
man had fallen into ;-r-and, possibly, had he fared 
jess sumptu<iusly,^r-he might have had more cool 
hours for reflc6lion, and bepn better . disposed to 
have conceived an idea of want, and to have felt 
compassion for it. 

^nd Abraham saidy Son, remember that thou in tlw 
lifetime reccivedst thy ^ood things^ and likewise La^ 

zarus evil things. ^Remember ! — Sad subjedlof 

recoUe^ion 1 that a man has passed thro' this 
world with all the blessings and advantages of it 
on his 8ide,-T-favored by God Almighty with 
riches,r— befriended by his fellow-creatures in the 
means of acquiring them, assisted) every hour, bjr 
the society pf which he is a member, in the en* 
joyment of them u to remember, how much hte 
]ias received, . !- how little he has bestowed, ' i 
|hat he has been no man's friend-^^no one's pro* 
te6tor— no one's benefa^oir-o-^Blessed Cod ! 
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Thus begging in vain for himself, he is repre- 
sented at last as interceding for his brethren, that 
Lazarus might be sent to them to give them warn* 
ing, and save them from the rujn which he had 
faUen into ; They have Moses and the prophet Sj 

was the answer of the patriarch ;— /et them hear 
them : But the Unhappy man is represented as 
discontented with it ; and still persisting in his 
request, and ur^in^-^^Nay, father Abraham^ but if 
one went from the dead, they would repaint, 

—He thought so — but Abraham knew other-i 
wise : And the grounds of the determination I 
have explained already,— *so shall proceed lo drav^ 
some other conclusion and lessons from the pa-^ 
Table* 

And first/ our Saviour might farther intend 
to discover to us, by it, the dangers to which 
great riches naturally expose mankind, agreeably 
to what is elsewhere declared, how hardly shall 
they who have them, enter into the kingdom of' 
heaven. 

The truth is, they arc often too dangerous a 
blessing for God to trust us with, or we to ma- 
nage :-^They surround us at all times with ease^ 
with nonsense, with flattery, and false friendS| 
with which thousands, and ten thousands, have 
perished :— They are apt to multiply our faults, 
and treacherously to conceal them from us ; — they 
hourly administer to our temptations ;— and al- 
low us neither time to examine our faults, or hu- 
mility to repent of them ;— -nay, what is strange, 
do they not often tempt men even to covetous- 
ness ? — and though, amidst all the ill oflices which 
riches do us, one would last suspe6t this vice, but 
rather think the one a cure for the other ; yet, so 
it is, that many a man contracts his spirits, upon 
the enlargement of his fortune, and is the more 
empty for being full. 

But there is less need to preach against this :— 
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We seem all to be hastening to the opposite tH* 
Ireme of luxury and expense : — We generally 
content ourselves with the solution of it^ and safy 
It is a natural cousequence of trade and riches—^ 
and there it ends. 

By the way^ I affirm, there is a mistake in the 
account ; and that it is* not riches which are the 
cause of luxury, — but the corrupt calculation of 
the world, in making riches the balance for ho- 
nor, for virtue, and for every thing that is gteat 
and good, which goads so many thousands on 
with an afFec>ation of possessing more than they 
have, — and, consequently, of engaging in a s-ys- 
tem of expenses they cannot support. 

In one word, it is the necessity o[ appearing to 
be somebody, in order to be so — which ruins the 
world. 

This leads us to another lesson in the parable^ 
concerninp; the true use and application of riches ; 
—we may be sure, from the treatment of the rich 
man, that he did not employ those talents as God 
intended. 

How God did intend them may as well be 

known from an appeal to your own nearts, and 
the inscription you shall read there,— as from anjr 
chapter and verse I might cite upon the subje^. 
Let us then, for a moment, my dear auditors I 
turn our eyes that way, and consider the traces 
which even the most insensible man may have 
proof of, from what he may perceive springing^ 
up within him, from some casual a6t of genero- 
sity ; — and tho' this is a pleasure which properly 
belongs to the good, yet, let him try the experi- 
ment,— let him comfort the captive, or cover the 
naked with a garment, and he will feel what is 
meant by that moral delight arising in the mind 
from the conscience of a humane action. 

But to know it right, we must call upon the 
compassionate.— ——Cruelty gives evidence un- 
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^ilUnglyi and feels the pleasure but imperfectly ; 
—for this, like all other pleasures, is of a relative 
nature, and consequently, the enjoyment of it re- 
quires some qualiiication in the faculty, as much 
as the enjoyment of any other good does : 
There must be something antecedent in thedispo* 
sition and temper, which will render that good— • 
good to that individual ;— otherwise though, it is 
true, it may be possessed,— yet, it never can be 
enjoyed. 

Consider how difficult you would find it, to 
convince a miserly heart, that any thing is good, 
which is not profitable 4<-^or a libertine one, that 
any thing is bad, which is pleasant. 

Preach to a voluptuary, who has modelled both 
mind and body to no other happiness but good 
eating and drinking,-«^bid him taste and see how 
good God is ;-*^There is not an invitation in all na<* 
ture would confound him like it. 

In a word a man's mind must be like your pto- 
position before it can be relished y<*-and it is the 
resemblance between them, which brings over his 
jud£^ent,and makes him an evidence on your side* 
It is therefore not to the cruel,— -It is to the 
merciful, ■ to those who rejoice with them 
that rejoice, and weep with them that weep,——* 
that we make this appeal ; " ■ " It is to the gene- 
rous, the kind, the humane, that I am now to 
tell the sad * story of the fatherless,— of him 
who hath no helper, and bespeak your almsgiving 
in behalf of those, who know not how to ask for 
it themselves. 

— What can I say more ? ■ It is a subject on 
which I cannot inform yojar judgment, — and, in 
such an audience, I would not presume to prac- 
tise upon your passions : — Let it suflice to say, 
that they whom God hath blessed with the means 

* Charity Sermon at St. Andr^v^^ Solborn% 

VS. 
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* —and for whom he has clone more, in blessing 
them likewise with a disposition,— have abundant 
reason to be thankful to him, as the Author of 
every good gift, for the measure he has bestowed 

to them both : It is the refuge against the 

stormy wind and tempest, which he has planted 
in our hearts ; — and the constant fludluation of 
every thing in this world, forces all the sons and 
daughters of Adam to seek shelter under it by 
turns. — Guard it by entails and settlements as we 
will, the most afiiluent plenty may be stripped, 
and find all its worldly comforts, like so many 
withered leaves, dropping fr<)m us :— The crowns 
of princes may be shaken ;....and the greatest that 
ever awed the world, have looked back and mo- 
ralized upon the turn of the wheel. 

That which has happened to one,— may happen 
to every man ;— and therefore, that excellent rule 
of our Saviour, in a6ts of benevolence, as well aa 
every thing else, should govern m-^That tvhau 
so€ver ye tvoukl that men should do toyouy do ye alsa 
wUo them* 

Hast thon ever lain upon the bed of languish- 
ing, or labored under a distemper which threaten* 

ed thy life ? Call to mind thy sorrowful and 

pensive spirit at that time, and say, What it waft 
that made the thoughts of death so bitter ? i f 
thou hast children,— •I a£^m it, the bitterness of 
death lay there ;— if unbrought up, and unpro- 
vided for, — What will become of them ? 
Where will they find a friend, when I am goney 
-who will stand up for them, and plead their cause 
against the wicked ? 

—Blessed God I to thee, who art a father to 
the fatherless, and a husband to the widow^ I en- 
trust them. 

Hast thou ever sustained any considerable shock 
in thy fortune ? or, has the scantiness of thy con- 
dition hurried thee into great »traits; and brought 
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lee almost to distra6lion ? — Consider who was it 

lat spread a table in that wilderness of thoughti 

-who made tiiy cup to overflow ? — Was it not a 

Viend of consolation who stepped in,«-saw thee 

embarrassed with the tender pledges of thy lovcf 

and the partner of thy cares, — took them under 

his protedlion—-— Heaven 1 thou wilt reward him 

for it ! and freed thee from all the terrifying^ 

apprehensions of a parent's love ? 

Hast thou ■ 

-—But, how shall I ask a question which must 
bring tears into so many eyes ? — Hast thou ever 
been wounded, in a more afre6ling manner Btill| 
by the loss of a most obliging friend,«-or been 
torn away from the embraces of a dear and pro* 
mising child, by the stroke of death 1 — Uitter re- 
membrance ! — nature droops at it — but nature is 
the same in all conditions and lots of life. A 
child .thrust forth in an evil hour, without food, 
without raiment, bereft of instrudlion, and the 
means of its salvation, is a subject of more ten- 
der heart-aches, and will awaken every power of 
nature :•— As we hiLve felt ourselves, — let us feel 
—for Christ's sake—let us feel for theirs : 
And may the Gon of all comfort bless you. Amen* 
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Pride. 

L t; K E XIV. 10, It. 

But Hvhtn thou art bidden^ go and sit down in the low* 
est room^that ivhen he that bade thee cometh,he may 
say to thee^ Friend go up higher ; then stialt thou 
have worship in the presence of them who sit at 
meat with phee :''^For whosoever exalted himself^ 
shall be abased s and he that humbleth himself^ 
shall be exalted. 

IT is an exhortati©n of our Saviour's to homi- 
lity, addressed by way of inference from what 
he had said in the three foregoing versed of the 
chapter ; where upon entering into the il6use of 
one of the chief Pharisees, to eat bread, and mark* 
ing how small a portion of this necessary virtue 
entered in with the several guests, discovering 
itself from their choosing the chief rooms and 

most distinguished places of honor, »«.he takes 

the occasion which such a behavior offered, to 
caution them against pride ;....states the inconve- 
nience of the passion ;.<..shows the disappoint" 
ments which attend it,...<the disgrace in Mi^hich it 
generally ends, in being forced, at last, to recede 
from the pretensions to what is more than our due ; 
.....which, by the way, is the very thing the pas* 
sion is eternally prompting us to expe6\. When, 
therefore, thou art bidden to a wedding, says our 
•Saviour, sit not down in the highest room, lest 
a more honorable man than thou, be bidden of 
him; and he that bade thee and him, come and 

say to thee Give this man place :...«And thoa 

begin with shame, to take the loowest room. . 

t.But thou, when thou art bidden, go and sit 

down in the lowest room. Hard le6ture !....In the 

lowest room ? What ! Do I ewe nothing to 

myself ? Must i forget my station, my chara6ler 
in life ?».MResign the precedence ifrhicb xaj birth^ 
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my fortune, my talentf, have already placed me 
in possession of ?...«Ghe all up 1 and suffer infe- 
riors to take my honor ?.... Yes ;....for that, says 

our Savioor, is the road to it : For when he that 

bade thee^cometh^ he will say to thee^ Friend^ go up 
higher ; then shalt thou have worship in the pre* 
sence of them who sit at meet with thee ;.;,/or who^ 
soever exalteth himself, shall be abased ; and he that 
humbleth himself, shall be exalted. 

To make good the truth of which declaration, 
it is not necessary we should look beyond this life, 
and say, That, in the day of retribution, wherein 
every high thing shall be brought low, and every 
irregular passion dealt with as it d^eserves ;....that 
pride, amongst the rest, (considered as a vicious 
character), shall meet with its proper punishment, 
of being abased, and lying down forever in shame 

and dishonor It is not necessary we should 

look so far forwards, for the accomplishment of 
this :— The words seem not so much to imply the 
thread of a distant punishment, the execution of 
which was to be respited to that day, — as the de* 
claration of a plain truth, depending upon the na- 
tural course of things,*— and evidently verified in 
every hour's commerce of the world ; from 
whence as well as from bur reasoning upon the 
point, it is found, That pride lays us open to so 
many mortifying encounters, which humility in 

its own nature rests secure from... that verily ; 

each of them, in this world, have their reward 
faithfully dealt out by the natural workings of 
mens passions, which, tho' very bad execution- 
ers in general, yet are so far just ones in this, that 
they seldom suffer the exultations of an insolent 
temper to escape the abasement, or the d^>ort- 
ment of an humble one to fail of the ^tl^onor, 
which each of their chara6ters do deservef. 

In other vicious excesses which a man commits^ 
the world (tho' it is not much to its credit) seems 
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to stand pretty neuter : If you are extravagant oi* 
intemperate, you are looked upon as the greatest 
enemy to yourself; or, if an enemy to the pub- 
lic, at least, you are so remote a one to eac^ in- 
dividual, that no one feels himself immediately 
concerned in your punishment : But in the instan- 
ces of pride, the attack is personal ; for as this 
passion Qan only take its rise from a secret com- 
parison, which tlij party has been making of him- 
self to my disadvantage, every inlimation he gives 
mc of what he thinks of the matter, is so far a 
dire<fl injury, either as it withiiolds the respect 

which is my due, or perhaps dcr.ies me to have 

any ; or else, which presses equitlly hard, as it 
puts me in mind of the defedls which I really 
have, and of which i am truly conscious, and con- 
sequently think myself the less deserving of aa 
admonition : In every one of which cases, the 
proud man, in whatever language he speaks it^ 

if it is expressive of this superiority over mc, 

either in the gifts of fortune, the advantages of 
birth or improvements, as it has proceeded from 
a mean estimation, and possibly a very unfair one 
of the like pretensions in my self,.... the attack, I 
say, is personal ; and has generally the fate to be 
felt and resented as such. 

80 that with regard to the present inconveni'* 
encies, there is scarce any vice, bating such as are 
immediately punished by laws, which a man may 
not indulge with more safety to himself, than this 
one of pride ;....the humblest of men not being so 
entirely void of the passion themselves, but that 
they suffer so much from the overflowings of it in 
otliers, as to make the literal accomplishment of 
tlie text, a common interest and concern ; in which 
they are genernlly successful, — the nature of the 
vice being such, as not only to tempt you to it, but 
to afford the occasions itself of its own humiliation. 

The proud man......«.see !..«.he is sore ail over : 
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Touch him>......you put him in pain : Andtho' of 

all others, he a6is as if every mortal was void of 
all sense and feeling, yet is possessed \viih so 
nice and exquisite a one himself, that the slightSf 
the little neglects and instances of disesteem^ 
which would be scarce felt by another man, are 
perpetually wounding him, and oft-times piercing 
him to his very heart. 

I would not therefore be a proud man, was it 
oBly for this, that it should not be in the power 
of every one who thought fit.,..to chastise me ;...• 
xny other ihfirmities, however unworthy of me, 
at least will not incommode me ;....so little dis- 
countenance do 1 see given to them, that it is not 

the world's fault, if I suffer by them : but here 

if 1 exalt myself, 1 have no prospcd of escap- 
ing ; with this vice 1 stand swoln up in every 

body's way, and must unavoidably be thrust back; 
whichever way 1 turn, whatever step I take under 
the dire6lion of this passion,] press unkindly up- 
on some one, and, in return, must prepare myself 
for such mortifying repulses, as will bring me 
down, and make me go on my way sorrowing. 

This is from the nature of things, and the ex- 
perience of life as far back as Solomon, whose ob- 
servation upon it was the same,...Mand it Vrill ever 
hold good,— */z<zf before honor was humility^ and a 
haughty spirit before a fallm'-^Put not therefore thy^ 
self forth in the presence of the king^ and stand not in 
the place of great men :~For better is it > ■ (which 
by the way is the very dissuasive in the text)— — 
better is it^ that it be said unto thecy Friend, come up 
higher^ than that thou shouldest be put lower in the 
presence of the prince whom thine eyes have seen» 

Thus much for the illustration of this one argu- 
ment of our Saviour's against pride : .There are 

many other considerations which expose the weak- 
ness of it, which his knowledge of the heart of 
man might have suggested i but as the particular 
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occasicm which gave rise to this le6lure of our Sa- 
viour's against pride, naturally led him to speak, 
of tht; mortifications which attend such instance^ 
of it as he then beheld ;...,.....for this reason, the 
other argumenia might be omitteda which, per- 
haps, in a set discourse, would be doing injustice 
to the subject* I shall therefore, in the remaining 
part of this, beg leave to offer some other consi- 
derations, of a moral as well as a religious nature, 
upon this subje6l, as so many inducements to 
check this weak, passion in man ; which, tho' one 
of the most inconvenient of his infirmities,— ^he 
most painful and discourteous to society, yet, by 
a sad fatality, so it is, that there are few vices, ex- 
cept such whose temptations are immediately 
sealed in our natures, to which there is so gene- 
ral a propensity throughout the whole race* 

This had led some satirical pens to write. That 
all maukind, at the bottom, were proud alike ; 
- ■ til at one man differed from anbther» not so 
much in the different portions which he possessed 
of it, as in the different art and address by which 
he excels in the management and disguise of it to 
the world. We trample, no doubt, too often, up 
on the pride of Plato's mantle, with as great a 
pride of our own ; yet on the whole, the remark 
has more spleen than truth in it ; there being 
tliousands, (if any evidence is to be allowed), of 
the most unaffected humility, and truest poverty 
of spirit, which actions can give proof of. Not* 
withstanding this, so much may be allowed to the 
observation. That pride is a vice which grows up 

in society so insensibly,. ^steals in, unobserved, 

upon the heart,upon so many occasions,..»form.s it«> 
self upon such strauj^e pretensions, and, when it 
has done, veils itself under such a variety of un- 
suspe6lcdappearancc:s-»— -sometimes even un- 
der that of humility iiself ;— in all which ca- 
ses, self-love^ like a ia^se friend, instead of check- 
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inp^, most -treacherously feeds this humor, 
points out some excellence in every soul to make 
him vain, and think more highly of himself, 

than he ought to think ; that upon the whole, 

there is no one weakness into which the heart of 
man is more easily betrayed,— -or which re- 
quires greater helps of good sense, and good 
principles, to guard against. 

And first, the root from which it springs, is no 
inconsiderable descredit to the fruit. 

If you look into the best moral writers, who , 
have taken pains to search into the grounds of 
this passion,— they will tell you, That pride is the 
vice of little and contradled souls :— That what- 
ever affeftation of greatness it generally wears and 
carries in ^he looks, there is always meanness in 
th^ heart of it : A haughty and an abje6l temper, 
I believe, are much nearer a-kin than they will 

acknowledge ; like jfroor relations, they look a 

little shy at one another at first sight ; but, trace 

back their pedigree they are but collateral 

branches from the same stem ; and there is scarce 
any one wIyo has not seen many instances of it, 
as one of our poets alludes to, in that admirable 
stroke he has ^iven of this afl&aity, in his descrip- 
tion of a Pride 'ivfiich licks the dust* 

As it has mccmess at the bottom of it,-*-so it 
is justly charger with having weakness there too ; 
of which) it gives the strongest proof, in regard 
to the chief end it has in view, and the absurd 
means it takes to bring it about. 
* Con^der a moment : — What is it the proud 

man aims at ? ■ Why, such a measure of 

respect and deference as is due to his superior 
merit, Is^c. ^c. 

Now, good sense, and a knowledge of the world, 
show us, that how much soever of these are due 
to a man, allowing he has made a right calcula-^ 
tion— ^they are still dues of such a natvit^^ VV^X 
Vol. UL W 
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they are not to be insisted upon* Honor and re- 
spect must be a free-will offering : Treat them 
otherwise) and claim them from the world as a^ 
tax, — they are sure to be withheld ; the first dis- 
covery of such an expectation disappoints it, and 
prejudices your title to it for ever. 

To this speculative argument of its weakness, it 
has generally the ill fate to add another, of a more 
substantial nature, which is matter of fa6t ; that 
ta turn giddy upon every little exaltation, is ex- 
perienced to.be no less a mark of a weak drain in 
the figurative, than it is in the literal sense of the 
expression. — In sober truth, it is but a scurvy 
kind of a trick, (quoties voluit Fortuna jocarij-'-* 
when Fortune, in one qf her mercy moods, takes 
a poor devil, with this passion in his head, and 
mounts him up, all at once, as high as she can 
get him, — for it is sure to make him play such 
phantastic tricks, as to become the very fool of 
the comedy ; and, M^as he not a general benefa<^or 
to the world in making it merry, I know not how 
spleen could be pacified during the representation* 

A third argument against pride, is the natural 
eonnedtion it has with vicesof an unsocial aspect ^ 
The scripture seldom introduces it alone— anger 
or strife, or revenge, or some inimical passion, !& 
ever upon the stage with it ; the proofs and rea- 
sons of which I have not time to enlarge on, «and 
therefore shall say no more upon this argument^ 
than this,— That, was there no other — yetthebad 
company this vice is generally found in, would 
be sufficient, by itself, to engage a man to avoid it* 

Thus much for the moral considerations upon, 
this subje6t ; a great part of which, as they il- 
lustrate chiefly the inconveniencies of pride in a 
social light, may seem to have a greater tendency 
to make men guard the appearances of it, than 
conquer the passion itself, and root it out of their 
i^turo* To do this €ffe6tuallyi we must add the 
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arj^ments of religion, without which, the best 
moral clFscourse may prove little better than a cold 
political le6ture, taught merely to govern the pae- 
•sion, so as not to be injurious to man's present 
interest or quiet ; all which, a man may learn to 
practise well enough, and yet, at the same time, 
be a perfetl stranger to the best part of humility., 
which implies, not a concealment of pride, but 
an absolute conquest over the first risings of it 
which are felt in the heart of man. 

And first, one of the most persuasive argu- 
ments which religion ofters to this end, is that 
which arises from the state and condition of our- 
selves, both a6 to our natural and moral imper- 
fe6tions* It is impossible to refle6l a moment up- 
on this hint, but with a heart full of the humble 
exclamation, Ged! what is man 7 — even a thing 
.of nought'-^di poor, infirm miserable, short-lived 
creature, that passes away lil&e a shadow, and is 
hastening off' the stage, where the theatrical titles 
and distin6\ion3, and the whole mask of pride 
which he has worn for a day, will fall off, and 
leave him nalred, as a negle6\ed slave. Send forth 
your imagination, 1 beseech you, to view the last 
scene of the greatest and proudest who ever awed 
and governed the world — bee tiie empty vapor 
disappearing I one of the arrows of mortality this 
'iBoment sticks fast within him :— bee l-^itHforccs 
•out his flfe, and freezes his blood and spirits. — 

Approach his bed of state lift up the curtain 

regard a moment with silence 

Are these cold hands and pale lips, all that 

is left of him, who was canonized by his own 
pride, or made a god of, by his own. flatterers ? 

O my soul ! with what dreams hast thou been 
bewitched ? how hast thou been deluded by the 
'Objects thou hast so eagerly grasped at "i 

If this refle6lion from the natural imperfe6lion 
• of.man, which he cannot remedy, does neverthe- 
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less strike a damp upon human pride ; much 
more must the considerations do so, which arise 
from the wilful depravations of his nature. 

Survey yourselves, my dear Christians, a few 
moments in this lij^ht — behold a disobedient, un- 
grateful, intra61able and disorderly set of crea- 
tures, j^oing wrong seven times in a day, — a6\ing 
sometimes every hour of it against your own con- 
vi6tions— your own interests, and the intentions 
of your God, who wills^and proposes nothing but 
your happiness and prosperity— What reason 
does this view furnish you for pride ? how many 
does it suggest, to mortify and make you asham- 
ed ?— Well might Uie son of Syrach say, in that 
narcastical remark of his upon it, That pride was 
not made for man j«»— for some purposes, and for 
Bome particular beings, the passion mi^ht have 
been shaped — but not for him j— fancy it where 
you will, it is no where so improper, — it is in no 
creature so unbecoming.—* 

—But why so cold an assent, to so uncontested 
ft truth !— Perhaps thou hast reasons to be proud : 
—For heaven's sake let us hear them.-*-Thou hast 
the advantages of birth and title to boadt of— or 
thou standest in the sunshine of court favor— or 
:thou hast a large fortune— or great talents— or 
much learning— -or nature has bestowed her gra- 
ces upon thy person :— ^ — Speak— on which of 
these foundations hast thou raised this fanciful 
.8tru6\urc ? Let us examine them. 

Thou art well bom ; — then trust me, it will 
pollute IM) one drop of thy blood to be humble : 
Humility calls no man down from his rank,— di- 
vests not princes of their titles ; it is in lifCj what 
the clear obscure is in painting,*^it makes the hero 
step forth in the canvas, and detaches his figure 
from the group, in which he would otherwise 
stand confounded for ever, 

if thou art rich-^then show the greatness of 
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>thy fortunes — or, what is better, the greatness of 
thy atoul in the meekness of thy conversation j 
condescend to men of low estate,— support the 

distressed, and patrona^^^the negledled. Be 

great ; but let it be in considering riches as they 
are, — as talents committed to an earthen vessel ;-i— 
that thou art but the receiver ■i^^dind that, to be 
obliged, and be vain too — is but the old sole- 
cism of pride and beggary, which, tho* they often 
T3fieet— yet ever make but an absurd society. 

If thou art. powerful in •interest, and standest 
deified by a servile tribe of dependants,— why 

•shouldest thou be proud because they are 

-hungry ? ■ Scourge me such sycophants ; they 
have turned the heads of thousands as well as 

thine. 

— But it is thy own dexterity and strength which 
4iave gained thee this eminence i — Allow it ; but 
art thou proud, that thou standest in a place 
^whcre thou art the mark of one man's envy, ano- 
ther man's malice^ or a third man's revenge, 
where good men may be ready to «uspe(^ thee, 
•and whence bad men will be ready to pull thee 
down. ? 1 would be proud of nothing that is un- 
rcertain. Haman was so, because he was admit- 
ted alone to queen Esther's banquet ; and the dis- 
tin6lion raised him,— but it was fifty cubits high- 
ver than he ever dreamed or thought of. 

Let us pass on to the pretences of learning, 
» &c. &c. If thou hast a little,, thou wilt be proud 
V of it in course : If thou hast much, and good sense 
^ along with it, there will be no reason to dispute 
. against the passion : A beggarly parade of rem- 
nants is but a sorry objetl of pride at the best ; 
-—but more so, when we can cry out upon i)t, 
. as the poor man did of his hatchet,— *^/4^^, Aliis* 
• i^r ? '■ ' f or it was borrowed* 

*^ 2 Kings vi. 7. 
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It is treason to say the same of beauty, — ^what- 
ever we do of the arts and ornaments with which 
pride is wont to set it off: The weakest minds arc 
most caught with both ; being ever glad to win 
attention and credit from 'small and slender acci- 
dents, through disability of purchasing them by 
better means. In truth, beauty has so. many 
charms, one knews not how to speak against it ; 
and when it hapens, that a graceful figure is tlie 
habitation of a virtuous soul,-^\vhen the beauty 
of the face speaks out the modesty and humility 
of the mind, and the justness of the proportion 
raises our thoughts up to the art and wisdom of 
the great Creator,— something may be allowed it, 
-—and something to the embellishments which set 
it oflf ;— and yet, when the whole apology is 
read, — it will be found at least, that beauty, like 
truth, never is so glorious as when it goes the 
plainest* 

Simplicity is the great friend to nature ; and 
if I would be proud of any thing in this silly 
world, it should be of this honest alliance. 

Consider what has been said ; and may the 
God of all mercies and kindness watch over your 
passions, and inspire you ivitli all humbleness of 
mindf meekness, patience, and long-sufferiv^t Axnen* 
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Hurailityi 

Matt, xi, 29. 

Learn of mcy for I am meek and lowly in hearty and 
ye shall find rest untojour souls* 

THE great business of man, is, the, regulation 
of his spirits ; — the possession of such a 
frame and temper of mind, as will lead us peacea- 
bly thro' this world,and, in the many weary stages 
3f it, afford us, what we shall be sure to stand 
n need of,— r^jf unto our souls. 

—Rest unto our souls I — it is all we want— the 
end of all our wishes and pursuits ; give us a pros- 
pe6l of this, we take the wings of the morning, 
and fly to the uttermost parts of the earth, to have 
it in possession : We seek for it in titles, in riches 
and pleasures, — climb up after it by ambition,— 
come down again, and stoop for it by avarice,— 
try all extremes ; still we are gone out of the way, 
nor is it till after many miserable experiments^ 
that we are convinced at last, we have been seek- 
ing every where for it, but where thefe was a 
prospedt of finding it ; and that is, within our- 
selves, in a meek and lowly disposition of heart. 
This, and this only, will give us rest unto our 
souls : — Rest from those turbulent and haughty 
passions which disturb our quiet : — Rest from the 
provocations and disappointments. of the world, 
and a train of untold evils too long to be recount- 
ed, — against all which, this frame and prepara- 
tion of mind is the best prote6tion. 

I beg you will go along with me in this argu- 
ment. Consider how great a share of the uneasi- 
ness which take up and torment our thoughts, 
owe their rise to nothing else, but the dUT^vi^vV\- 

GO» of mind i^Aich ^re opposlXtX^\.\ii^c\y^\:^^^^< 
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With regard to the provocation and ofTencea 
which are unavoidably happening to a man in hi^ 
'Commerce Avith the world,— take it as a rule- 
As a man's pride is,...sois always his displeasure ; 
-—as the opinion of himself rises, — so does the in- 
jury,— -so does his resentment : It is this which 
gives edge and force to the instrument which 
has struck him, — and excites that heat in the 
wound, which renders it incurable. 

See how different the case is with the humble 
man : One half of these painful confli^ls he a6lu- 
ally escapes ; the other part falls lightly on him : 
■ ■ He provokes no man by contempt ; thrusts 
himself forward as the mark of no man's envy.; 
so that he cuts off the first fretful occasions of the 
greatest part of these evils ; and for those in 
which the passions of others would involve him, 
like the humble shrub in the valley, gently gives 
way, and scarce feels the injury of those stormy 
encounters which rend the proud cedar, and tear 
it up by its roots. 

If you consider it, with regard to the many dis- 
tippointments of this life, which arise from the 
hopes of bettering our condition, and advancing 
in the world, the reasoning is the same. 

What we expe6\....is ever in proportion to the 
estimate made of ourselves. When pride and self- 
love have brought Us in their account of this mat- 
ter,... .we find, that we are worthy of all honors, 
fit for all places and employments : As our expec- 
tations rise and multiply, so must our disappoint- 
ments wi4h them ; and there needs nothing mor«, 
to lay the foundation of our unHappiness, and both 
to make and keep us miserable. And in truth, there 
is nothing so common in life, as to see thousands, 
who, you would say, had all the reason, in the world 
to be at rest, so torn up and disquieted with sor- 
rows of this class, and so incessantly tortured with 
Uhe disappointm<^ats wiiich their. pride -aadt^paa* 
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sions have created for them, that tho' they appear 
to have all the ingredients of happiness in iheir 
hands, they can neither compound or use them : 
••..How should they ? the goad is ever in their 
sides, and so hurries thera on from one expe6lati- 
on to another, as to leave them no rest day or night« 

Humility, therefore, recommends itself as a se- 
curity against these heart-aches, which, tho* ridi- 
culous sometimes in the eye of the beholder, yet 
are serious enoug:h to the man who suffers them, 
••..and, I believe, would make no inconsiderable 
account in a true catalogue of the disquietudes of 
mortal man : Against these, 1 say) humility is the 
best d&£enoe. 

He that is little in his own eyes, is little too in 
bis desires, and consequently moderate in his 
pursuit of them : Like another man, he may fail 
in his attempts, and lose the point he aimed at,*... 

but that is all ; he loses not himself,-— he loses 

not his happiness and peace of mind with it :— 
Even the contentions of the humble man are mild 
and placidi Blessed chara6ler I...«.when such a 
one is Xhrust back, who does not pity him ?— when 
he falls, who would not stretch out a hand to raise 
him up ? 

And here, I cannot help stopping in the midst 
of this argument, to make a short observation, 
which is this....When we refle6t upon the cha- 
ra6\er of humility, we are apt to think it stands 
the most naked and defenceless of all virtues 
whatever, the least able to support its claims a- 
gainst the insolent antagonist who seems ready to 
bear him down, and all opposition which such a 
temper can make. 

Now, if we consider him as standing alone,.... 
no doubt, in such a case he will be overpowered 
and trampled upon by his opposer ; tnit if we 

consider the meek and lowly man as he is 

fenced and guarded by the lovci the friendship 
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and wishes of all mank)m1v*«*that the other standi 
alone, hated) discounteuanced, without one true 
friend or hearty well-wisher on his side j....when 
this is balanced, wc shall have reason to change 
our opinion, and be convinced, that the humble 
man, strengthened with such an alliance, is far 
from being so ovc;r- matched, as at first sight he 
may appear ; nay, 1 believe, one might venture 
to go farther, and engage for it, that in all such 
cases, where real fortitude and true personal cou- 
rage were wante<U he is much more likely to give 
:pruof of it, and I would sooner look for it in such 
^ temper, than in that of his adversary. Pride 
may make a man violent, but humi4ity will make 
him firm : And which of the two, do you think, 
likely to come off with honor ?— he whoadls from 
the changeable impulse of heated blood, and fol- 
lows the uncertain motions of his pride and 'fury, 
or the man who stands cool and colledled in him- 
self,— who governs his resentments, instead of 
being governed by them, and, on every occasion 
^^s upon the steady motives of principle and duty? 
But this by the way ;-— though, 4n truth, it falls 
•in with the main argument ; tor, if the observa- 
tion is just, and humility has the advantage6 
where we should lea^t expedl them, the argument 
rises higher in behalf of those which are more 
apparently on its sicW. In all which, if the hum- 
ble man finds, what the proud man must never 
hope for in this world,— that isyrest to his soul*^ 
so does he likewise meet with<it from the influ- 
ence such a temper has upon his condition, under 
the evils of his life, not as chargeable upon the 
vices of men, but as the portion of his inheri- 
.tance by the appointment of God. For if, as Job 
says, we are born to trouble as the sparks fly up- 
'Wards,— surely it is he who thinks the greatest 
Xkf these troubles below his sins, and the smallest 
ifavori^ abeve his merits, that is. likely .to sufftti* 
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%t least from the one^ and enjoy the most from 
be other: It is he who possesses his soul in meek- 
ness, and keeps it sub*je6ted to all the issues of 
3rtune, that i-s the farthest out of their reach» 

Jo He blames not the sun, tho' it does not 

ipen his vine, nor blusters at the winds, tho'they 
ring him no profit. If the fountain of the hum- 
le man rises not so high as he could wish, he 
links, however, that it rises as high as it ought, 
nd, as the laws of nature still do their duty, that 
e has no cause to complain against them* 

If disappointed of riches, he knows the provi- 
ence of God is not his debtor ; that tho' he has 
eceived less than others, yet, as he thinks himself 
:ss than the least, he has reason to be thankful. 

If the world goes untoward with the humble 
lan, in other respetls, he knows a truth which 
le proud man does never acknowledge, and that 
{, that the world was not made for him ; and 
berefore, how little share soever he has of its 
dvantages, he sees an argument of content, in 
efle6ling how little it is, that a compound of sin, 
f ignorance, and frailty, has grounds to expe6^. 

A soul thus turned and resigned, is carried 
moothly down the stream of providence ; — no 
^mptations in his passage disquiet him with de- 
ire, — no dangers alarm him with fear : Though 
pen to all the changes and chances of others, yet 
y seeing the justice of what happens, and hum- 
ly giving way to the blow, though he is smitten, 
^ is not smitten like other men, or feels the 
mart which they do. 

Thus much for the do6lrine of humility ; let 
8 now look towards the example of it* 

It is observed bjf some one, that aa pride was 
ic passion through which sin and misery enter- 
d into the world, and gave our enemy the triumph 
f ruining our nature, that therefore the Son of 
OD, who came to seek and to save that which 
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was lost, when he entered upon the work of our 
restoration, he began at the very point where he 
knew we had failed ; and this he did9 by endea- 
voring to bring the soul of man back to its ori- 
ginal temper of humility ; so that his first pub- 
lic address from the Mount, began with a decla- 
ration of blessedness to the poor in spirit, and al- 
most his last exhortation in the text, was to copy 
the fair original he had set them of this virtue, 
and'fo learn of him to be meek and lowly in heart* 

It is the most unanswerable appeal that can be 
made to the heart of man, and so persuasive, and 
accommodated to all Christians, that, as much 
pride as there is still in the world, it is not credible 
but that every believer must receive some tinflure 
of this charajfler, or bias towards it, from the ex- 
ample of so great, and yet so humble a master, 
whose whole course of life was a particular lecture 
to this one virtue ; and, in every instance of it, 
showed, that he came, not to share the pride and 
glories of life, or swell the hopes of ambitious fol- 
lowers, but to cast a damp upon them for ever, 
by appearing himself rather as a servant than a 
master, coming, as he continually declared, not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister ; and, as 
the prophet had foretold in that mournful des- 
cription of him, to have no form or comliness, 
nor any beauty that they should desire him.— — 

The voluntary meanness of his birth, —the 

poverty of his life,— -the low offices in which 
it was engaged, in preaching the gospel to the 

poor the inconveniences which attended the* 

execution of it, in having no where to lay his head, 

all spoke the same language. That the God 

of truth should submit to the suspicion of an im- 
posture : — His humble deportment under that, 
and a thousand provocations of a thankless people^ 
still raises his char a6l:er higher; and, what exalts 
it to its highest pitch is the tender and pathetic 
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proof he gave of the same disposition, at the con- 
clusion and great catastrophe of his sufFering^ 
when a life full of so many instances of humi- 
litjT, was crowned with the most endearing one, of 
humbling himself even to the death of the cross ; the 
death of a slave, a malefa^or, dragged to Calvary 
without opposition, insulted without complaint. 

Blessed Jesus !— How can the man who calls 
upon thy name, but learn of thee to be meek and 
lowly in heart ? How can he but profit, when such 
a lesson was seconded by such an example \ 

If humility shines so bright in the chara6ter of 

Christ, so does it in that of his religion ; the 

true spirit of which, tends all the same way.— « 
Christianity, when rightly explained and practis- 
ed, is all meekness and candor^ and love and cour- 
tesy ; — and there is no one passion our Saviour 
rebukes so often, or with so much sharpness, as 
that one, which is subversive of these kind eife^ls, 
and that is pride, which, is in proportion as it go- 
vern us, necessarily leads us on to a discourteous 
opinion and treatment of others.— -I say, necessa- 
r/(v-— because it is a natural consequence, and 
the progress from the one to the ocher is una^ 
voidable* 

This our Saviour often remarks, in the cha- 
radlerofthe Pharisees : — They trusted in them- 
selves,— -it was no wonder, then, they despised 
others. 

This, I believe, might principally relate to spi- 
ritual pride, which, by the Way, is the worst of 
all pride ;— and, as it is a very bad species of a 
very bad passion, I cannot do better than con- 
clude the discourse with some remarks upon it. 

In most conceits of a religious superiority, 
there has usually gone, hand in hand with it, an- 
other fancy, which, I suppose, has fed it — and 
that is, a persuasion of some more than ordinary 
aids and illuminatioRs from above*— -U^t. \x*^ ^ylv- 
mine this msLtter* 

Vol. til. X 
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That the influence and assistance of God's s{>i- 
rit, in a way imperceptible to us> do enable us to 
render him an acceptable service, we learn from 
scripture :— In what particular manner this is et 
fe6ted, so that the a6l should still be imputed ours 
—the scripture says not : We know only the ac- 
count is so : But, as for any sensible demonstra- 
tions of its worlf^ngs, to be felt as such within us 
—the word of God is utterly silent ; nor can that 
silence be supplied by any experience. We have 
none ; unless you call the false pretences to it 
such— suggested by an enthusiastic or destemper- 
ed fancy. As expressly as we are told, and pray 
for the inspiration of God's Spirit, there are no 
boundaries fixed, nor can any be ever marked, to 
distinguish ihem from the efforts and ditermina- 
tions of our own reason : And as firmly as most 
Christians believe the effc6ls of them upon their 
hearts, I may even venture to affirm, that since 
the promises were made, there never was a Chris- 
tian, of a cool head, and sound judgment, that, in 
any instance of a change of life, would presume 
to say, which part of his reformation was owing 
to divine help, or which to the operations of his 
own mind ; or who, upon looking back, would 
pretend to strike the line, and say, " Here it was 
"that my own refle6lions * ended,'* and at this 
point the suggestions of the Spirit of God began 
to take place. 

However backwards the world has been in for- 
mer ages, in the discovery of such points as God 
never meant us to know, we have been more suc- 
cessful in our own days : I'housands can trace 
out, now, the impressions of this divine intercourse 
in themselves, from the first moment they receiv- 
ed it, and with such distin6l intelligence of its pro- 
gress- and workings, as to require no evidence 
of its truth. 

It must be owned, that the present age has not 
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altogether the honor of this discovery ; there were 
too many grounds given to improve on, in the re- 
ligious cant of the last century ; when the in-c-nn* 
ings^ in-drjellingSy and out-Uttings of the Spirit, were 
the subjecls of so much edilicalion ; and when, us 
they do now, the most illiterate meciianics, who, 
as a witty divine said of them, were much fitter 
to make a pulpit, than get into one, were yet able 
»o to frame their nonsense to the nons,;nse of the 
times, as to be-^et an opinion in their followers, 
not only that they prayed and preached by inspi- 
ration, but that the most common adlions of tlieir 
lives were set about in the Spirit- of the Lord. 

The tenets of the Quakers (a harmless quiec 
people) are collateral descendants from the same 
enthusiastic original ; and their accounts and way 
of reasoning upon their inward light and spiritti- 
al worship, are much the same ; which last they 
carry thus much farther, as to believe the holy 
Ghost comes down upon their assemblies, and 
moves them, without regard to condition or sex, 
to make intercessions with unutterable groans. 

So that, in fa6l, the opinions of Methodists, up- 
on which 1 was first entering, is but a republi- 
cation, with some alterations, of the same extrava- 
gant conceits ; and as enthusiasm generally speaks 
the same language in all ages, it is but too sadly 
Tcritied in this : lor tho* we have not yet got 
to the old terms of the in-comings and in-dwell- 
ings of the spirit, yet we have arrived to the first 
feelings of its entrance, recorded with as particu- 
lar an exa6tness, as an a6l of filiation, — so that 
numbers will tell you the identical place, the day 
<>f th« mo'nth,. and the hour of the night, when 
the Spiirit came in upon them, and took possessi- 
on of their hearts. 

Now, there is this inconvenience on our side, 
that there i« no arguing with a frenzy of this 
kind: For unless a representation of the case b(s 
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a confutation of its folly to them, they must for 
ever be led captive by a delusion^ from Which no 
reasoner can redeem them : For if you should in- 
quire, upon what evidence so strangle a persuasion 
is grounded ? they will tell you, " They feel it is 
80." If you reply, That this is no convi6\ion to 
you, who do not feel it like them, and therefore, 
would wish to be satisfied by what tokens they 
are able to distinguish such emotions, from those 
of fancy and complexion ? they will answer. That 
the manner of it is incommunicable by human 
language ; but it is a matter of fa6l ; they feel its 
operations as plain and distin6l, as the natural 
sensations of pleasure, 01* the pains of a disor- 
dered body* And since I have mentioned a dis- 
ordered body, I cannot help suggesting, that, a* 
mongst the more serious and deluded of this sedt, 
it is much to be doubted, whether a disordered 
body has not oft-times as great a share in letting 
in these conceits, as a disordered mind* 

When a poor disconsolated droopiag creature 
is terrified from all enjoyment,— —prays without 
ceasing, till his imagination is heated,— >fasts, and 
mortifies, and mopes, till his body is in aa bad a 
plight as his mind ; is it a wonder, that the me- 
chanical disturbances and confii6ls of an en^f 
belly, interpreted by an empty head, should be 
mistook for workings of a different kind from 
what they are ? or that, in such a situation, where 
the mind sits upon the watch for extraordinary oc- 
currences, and the imagination is pre-engaged on 
its side, is it strange if every commotion should 
help to fix him in this malady, and make him a 
filter subject for the treatment of a physician than 
a Divine ? 

In many cases, they seem so much above the 
skill of either, that unless God in his mercy re- 
buke this lying spirit, and call it back,— it may 
goon, and persuade miUions4o their destru6lion. 
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Advantages of Christianity to the World. 

ROMANS 1. 2 2. 

Professing themselves to be wise^ they became fools* 

THERE is no one projecilo which the whole 
race of mankind is so universally a bubble^ 
as to that of being thought wise ; and the affec- 
tation of it is so visible, in men of all complexions, 
that you every day see some one or other so very 
solicitous to establish tiie chara6\er, as not to al- 
low himself leisure to do the things which fairly 
win it ; expending more art and stratagem to ap- 
pear so in the eyes of the world, than what would 
suffice to make him so in truth. 

It is owing to the force of this desire, that you 
see, in general, there is no injury touches a man 
so sensibly, as an insult upon his parts and capa- 
city. Tell a man of other defet-ls,— that he wants 
learning, industry, or application,— -he will hear 
ypur reproof with patience. — Nay, you may go 
farther : Take him in a proper season, you may 
tax his morals ; you may .tell him he is irregular 
in iris condudt, passionate or revengeful in his na- 
ture, loose in his principles : Deliver it with the 
gentleness of a friend, possibly he will not only 
bear with you, but, if ingenuous, he will thank you 
for your ]e6lure,and promise a reformation \ but 
hint — hint but at a defe6l in his intellectuals,—* 
touch but that sore place,— -from that moment you 
are looked upon as an enemy sent to torment him 
before his time, and, in return, may reckon upon 
, his resentment and ill will for ever \ so that, in 
general, you will find it safer to tell a man that he 
is a knave, than a fool ; and stand a better chance 
of being forgiven, for proving he has been want- 
ing in a point of common honesty, than in a point 
•f <;ommon sense* 

X 2 
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. Strange souLs that we are !-<-as if, to live wdlf 
was not the greatest argument of wisdom ;— and, 
as if what reflecled upon our morals, did not most 
of all reflect upon our understandings ! 

This, however, is a reflection we make a shift 
to overlook in the heat of this pursuit ; and tho' 
we all covet this great charadter of wisdom, there 
-is scarce any point wherein we betray more folly 
than in our judgments concerning it ; rarely 
bringing this pi*ecious ore either to the test or the 
balance ; and tho' it is of the last consequenpe 
jiot to be deceived in it, we generally take it ypen 
trust ; seldom suspe6l the quality, but never the 
quantity of what has fallen to our lot. 80 that> 
however inconsistent a man shall be in his opini- 
ons of this, and what absurd measures soever he 
takes in consequence of it, in the condu6l of his 
life, he still speaks comfort to his soul ; and, like 
Solomon, when he had least pretence for it, in the 
midst of his nonsense, will cry out and say, That 
all my wisdom remaineth with me. 

Where then, is wisdom to be found ? and where 
is the place of understanding ? 

The politicians of this world, professing them- 
selves wise admit of no other claims of wisdom, but 
the knowledge of men and business ; the under- 
standing the interests of states ; th« intrigues of 
courts ; the finding out the passions and weaknes- 
ses of foreign ministers ; and turning them, and 
all events, to their country's glory and advantage^ 

Not so the little man of the world, who thinks 
the main point of wisdom is, to take care of him- 
self ; to be wise in his generation ; to make use 
of the opportunity, whilst he has it> of raising a 
fortune, and heraldizing a name* Far wide is 
the speculative and studious man (whose office is 
in the clouds) from such little ideas :— Wisdom 
dwells, with him, in finding out the secrets of na- 
ture i sounding the depths of arts and sciences i 
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measuring the heavens ; telling the number of 
the stars, and calling them all by their names :— 
So that, when,^ in our busy imaginations, we have 
built and unbuilt again God's stories in the heavens^ 
and fancy we have found out the point whereon 
to fix the foundations of the earth, and, in the 
language of the book of Job, have searched out the 
corner-stone thereof^— we think our titles to wis- 
dom built upon the same basis with those of our 
knowledge, and that they will continue for ever. 

The mistake of thesj; pretenders is shown at 
large by the apostle, in the chapter from which 
the text is taken — Professing themselves wise,— 
in which expression (by the way) St. Paul is 
thought to allude to the vanity of the Greeks and 
Romans, who, being great encouragers of arts 
and learning, which they had carried to extraordi- 
nary heights, considered all other nations as Bar^ 
Bariansj in rcspe6t of themselves ; and amongst 
whom, particularly the Greeks, the men of study 
and inquiry, had assumed to themselves^ with 
great indecorum, the title of the Wise Men. 

With -what parade and ostentation soever this 
was made out, it had the fate to be attended with 
one of the most mortifying abasements which 
could happen to wisdom ; and that was, an igno- 
rance of those points which most concerned xpan 
to know. 

This he shows from the general state of the 
Gentile world, in the great article of their mis? 
conceptions of the Deity ; and, as wrong notions 
produce wrong a6lions,—- of the duties and servi- 
ces they owed to him, and, in course, of what 
they owed to one another* 

For, tho* as he argues in the foregoing verses, 
The invisiile things 0/ him from the creation of the 
worlcff might he clearly seen and undcrstoody by the 
things that are vmdfi s that is, tho' Gos, by the 
clearest discovery •! ]faimself> had ever laid before 
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mankind such evident proofs of his eternal Being;i 
—his intinite powers and perfeclions, so that, 
what is to be known of his invisible nature^ might 
all along be traced by the marks of his goodness, 
and the visible franje and order of the world: Yet, 
so utterly were they without excu&e,lhat,tho* they 
Knew Goo, and saw his image and superscription 
in every part of his works, j^c^ they glorified him 
not, bo bad a use did they make of the powers 
given them from this great discovery, that, instead 
of adoring the Being thus manifested to them, in 
purity and truth, they fell into the most gross and 
absurd delusions ; changed the glory of the incorrup- 
tible Gody into an image made like unto c&rruptible men^ 
to birdsy to four -footed beasts and creeping things ;— 
Professing themselves to be wise ^ they became fools* 
All their specious wisdom was but a more glitter- 
ing kind of ignorance, and ended in the most dis- 
honorable of all mistakes, in selling up fi6litious 
gods, to receive the tribute of their adpration and 
thanks. 

The fountain of religion bein^ thus poisoned, 
no wonder the stream showed its effe6ls, which 
are charged upon them in the following words^ 
where he describes the heathen world as full of un* 
righteou^nes9^ fornication, covetousness, malici- 
ousness, full of murder, envy, debate, malignity, 
whisperers, backbiters, haters of God, proud, 
boasters, inventors of evil things, disobedient to 
parents, without understanding, without natural 

affe6lion, implacable, unmerciful ! God in 

heaven defend us from such a catalogue ! 

But these disorders, if fairly considered, you 
will say, have, in no age, arisen so much from 
want of light, as a want of disposition to follow 
the light which God has ever imparted : That the 
law written in their hearts, was clear and express 
enough for any reasonable creatures, and would 
have directed them; had Uiey not suffered their 
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passions inor«r forcibly to dire6l them otherwise i 
Thai if we are to judge from this effe6t, namely^ 
the corruption of the world, the same prejudice 
will recur -even against the Christian religion ; 
«ince mankind have at least been as wicked in 
latter days, as in the more remote and simple 
«ges of the world : And that, if we may trust to 
fa6l8, there are no vices which the apostle fixes 
upon the heathen world, before the preaching of 
the gospel, which may not be paralleled by as black 
a catalogue of vices in the Christian world since* 
This necessarily brings us to an inquiry, Whe- 
ther Christianity has done the world any service ? 
and, How far the morals of it have been made 
better since the system has been embraced ? 

In litigating thiS) one might oppose fa^s to 
fadts, to the end of the world, without coming one 
jot nearer the point. Let us see how far their 
mistakes concerning the Deity, will throw light 
«pon the subject. 

That there was one supreme Being, who made 
this world, and who ought to be worshipped by 
his creatures, is the foundation of all religion, and 
«o obvious a truth in nature, that reason, as the 
apostle acknowledges, was always able to discover 
it : And yet-itseems strange, that the same faculty 
'Which made the discovery, should be so little able 
to keep true to its own judgment, and support it 
long against the prejudices of wrong heads, and 
the propensity of weak ones towards idolatry and 
a multiplicity of gods. 

Por want of something to have gone band in 
hand with reason, and fixed the persuasion for 
ever upon their minds, that there was in truth but 
one God, the maker and supporter of heaven and 
earth, — infinite in wisdom and knowledge, and all 
perfe6lions ; — how soon was this simple idea lost, 
and mankind led to dispose of those attributes 
iaih^rent in the Godhead^ and divide and sub- 
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dtvide them again amongst deities, which their 

own dreams had given substance to ; his 

eternal power and dominion parcelled out to gods 
of the land, to gods of the sea, to gods of the in- 
fernal regions ; whilst the great Gon of gods, 
and Lord of lords, who ruileth over all I he king* 
doros of the world, who is so great, that nought 
is able to control or withstand his power, was 
supposed to restcontented with his allotment, and 
to want power to a6l within such parts of his em- 
pire, as they dismembered and assigned toothers* 

If the number of their gods, and this partition 
of their power, would lessen tiie ideas of their ma- 
jesty, — What must be the opinions of their ori- . 
gin, when, instead of that glorious description, 
which scripture gives of" The Ancient of Days, 
" who inhabiteth eternity," they gravely assign- 
ed particular times and places for the births and 
education of their gods ; so that there was scarce 
a hamlet, or even a desert, in Greece or Italy^ 
which was not rendered memorable by «ome fa- 
vor or accident of this kind ? ' . 

And, what rendered such conceits the more 
gross and absurd, they supposed not only that 
the gods they worshiped, had a beginning ; but 
that they were produced by fleshly parents ; and ' 
accordingly, they attributed to them corporeal 
shapes and difference of sex : And, indeed, in 
this they were a little consistent ; for their dei- 
ties seemed to partake so much of the ft'ailties 
to which flesh and blood is subje6l, that their 
history and their pedigree were much of a piece, 
knd might reasonably claim each other. For they 
imputed to them, not only the human defe6ts of 
ignorance, want, fear, and the like, but the most 
unmanly sensualities, and, what would be a re- 
proach to human nature, &uch as cruelty^ adid- 
teries, rapes, incests ; and, even in the accounts 
which wc have fi-om tlie subUmest of their poets, 
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—what arc they, but the anecdotes of their squab- 
bles amongst themselves,their intrigues,their jea- 
lousieS) their ungovernable transports of choler, 
—nay, even their thefts, their drunkenness, and 
bloodshed ? 

Here let us stop a moments and inquire, What 
was Reason doing all this time, to be so miserably 
insulted and abused ? Where held she her empire, 
"whilst her bulwarks were thus borne down, and 
her first principles of religion and truth lay buri- 
ed under them ? If she was able, by herself, to re- 
gain the power she had lost, and put a slop to this 
folly and confusion, why did she not ? If she was 

not able to resist rliis torrent alone the point 

is given up — she wanted aid ; and revelation has 
given it. 

But tho* reason, you will say, could not over- 
throw these popular nnstakes, yet it saw the folly 
of them, and was at all times able lo disprove 
them. 

No doubt it was ; and it is certain too, that the 
more diligent inquirers alter truth, did not in fadt, 
fall into these absurd notions, which, by the way, 
is an observation more to our purpose than theirs 
who usually make it, and shows, that, tho' their 
reasons were good, — that there always wanted 
something which they could not supply, to giv^ 
them such weight, as would lay an obligation up- 
on mankind to enibrace them, and make that to 
be a law, which otherwise was but an opinion 
without force. 

Besides, which is a more dire6t answer, 

tho^ it is true, the ablest men gave no credit 
to the multiplicity of gods — (for they had a reli- 
gion for themselves, and another for the popu- 
lace) yet they were guilty of what in cft'e6l was 
equally bad, in holding an opinion which neces- 
sarily supported these very mistakes, namely, 

tiiat| as different nations had different gods, it 
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was every man's duty I suppose (more for quiet- 
ness than principle's sake) to worship the golds of 
his country ; whichi by the way, considering their 
numbers, was not so easy a task ;— for, what with 
celestial gods, and gods aerial, terrestrial and in- 
fernal, with the goddesses their wives and. mis- 
tresses, upon the lowest computation, the heathen 
world acknowledged no less than thirty thousand, 
deities, all which claimed the rites and ceremo- 
nies of religious worship. , ^ 

But, it will be said, allowing the bulk of man- 
kind were under such delusions— —they were still 
but speculative What was that to their prac- 
tice ? — However defeftive in their theology and 

more abstra6ted points, their morality was 

no way conne6ed with it* ■ There is no need, 
that the everlasting laws of justice and mercy 
should be fetched down from above,— since 
they can be proved from more obvious mediums ; 
they were as necessary for the same good 
purpose of society then, as now ; and we may 
presume they saw their interest, und pursued It* 

That the necessities of society, and the impos- 
sibilities of its subsisting otherwise, would point 
out the convenience, or, if you will— the duty of 

social virtues, is unquestionable : But 1 firmly 

deny, that therefore religion and morality are in- 
dependent of each other : They appear so far from 
it, that I cannot conceive how the one, in the true 
and meritorious sense of the duty, can a6l without 
the influence of the other. Surely the most exalt- 
ed motive which can only be depended upon for 
the uniform practice of virtue, must come 

down from above j from the love and imitation 

of that Being, in whose sight we wish to render 
ourselves acceptable ; this will operate at all times 
and all places—— in the darkest closet, as much 
as on the greatest an4 most public theatres of 
the world. 
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But with different conceptions of the Deity, or 
such impure ones as they entertained, is it to be 
doubted, whether, in the many secret trials of our 
virtue, we should not determine our cases of con- 
science with much the same kind of casuistry as 
that of the Libertine in Terence, who being en- 
gaged in a very unjustifiable pursuit, and happen- 
ing to see a pidlurc which represented a known 
story of Jupiter in a like transaction, — argued the 
matter thus with himself : If the great Jupi- 
ter could not restrain his appetites, and deny him- 
self an indulgence of this kind, ego Homuncioy 

hoc non fucerem ? shall I, a mortal,-^— an inconsi- 
derable mortal too, clothed with infirmities of 

flesh and blood, pretend to a virtue, which 

the father of gods and men could not ? 
What insolence ! 

The conclusion was natural enough ;— and as 
so great a master of nature puts it into the mouth 
of one of his principal charadlers, no doubt the 
language was then understood ;— ^it was copied 
from common life, and was not the first applica- 
tion which had been made of the story. 

It will scarce admit of a question, Whether 
vice would not naturally grow bold upon the cre- 
dit of such an example ; — or, Whether such im- 
pressions did not influence the lives and morals 
of many in the heathen world ? — And, had there 
been no other proof of it, but the natural tenden- 
cy of such notions to corrupt them, it had been 
sufficient reason to believe it was so. 

No doubt, there is sufficient room for amend- 
ment in the Christian world, — and we may be said 
to be a very corrupt and bad generation of men, 
considering what motives we have, from the puri- 
ty of our religion, and the force of its san6lions, 
to make us better :— Yet, still I affirm, if these 
restraints were taken off, thfe world would be in- 
flaitely worse : — And tho' some sense of moraU- 
Vol. JII. Y 
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ty might be preserved, as it was in the heathen 
i¥orld, with the more considerate of us, yet, in 
general, I am persuaded, that the bulk of man- 
kindfUpon such a supposition, would soon come to 
live without God in the worlds and, in a short time 
differ from Indians themselves in little else but 
their complexions* 

If, after all, the Christian religion has not left 
a suflicient provision against the wickedness of 
the world,-<— the short and true answer is this. 
That there can be none. 

It is sufficient to leave us without excuse, that 
the excellency of this institution, in its dodlrine, 
its precepts, and its examples, has a proper ten-* 
dency to make us a virtuous and a happy people ; 
—every page is an address to our hearts to win 
them to those purposes.— But, as religion was 
not intended to work upon men by force and na- 
tural necessity, but by moral persuasion, which 
sets good and evil before them ;-*<-so, if men have 
power to do the evil, and choose the good, — and 
will abuse it,-.— this cannot be avoided.*— Religi- 
on ever implies a freedom of choice ; — and all the 
beings in the world which have it, were created 
free to stand, and free to fall ;-— and therefore, 
men, who will not be persuaded by this way of 
address, must expedl, and be contented to be 
reckoned with, according to the talent they have 
received* 
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The abuses of Conscience considered* 



H I B R B w s, ziii. ]8* 
For wc trust we have a good conscience,^ 



TRUST !—— Trust %?e have a good consci- 
ence I Surely, you will say, if there is 

any thin^ in this life which a man may depend 
upon, and to the knowledge of which he is capa* 
ble of arriving, upon the most indisputable evi- 
dence, it must be this very thing, — Whether he 
has a good conscience or no* 

If a man thinks at all, he cannot well be a 
stranger to the true state of this account :■ He 
must be privy to his own thoughts and desires- 
He must remember his past pursuits, and know 
certainly the true springs and motives, which, in 
general, have governed the adtions of his life. 

In other matters, we may be deceived by false 
appearances ; and, as the wise man complains, 
Hardly do v/e guess aright at the things that are up- 
on the earthy and with labor do we find the things 

that are before us. But here, the mind has all 

the evidence and fadls within herself ;—— is con* 
scions of the web she has wove ; k nows its 
texture and fineness, and the exa6l share which 
eTery passion has had in working upon the seve- 
ral designs which virtue or vice has planned be- 
fore her* 

Now,— ^ as conscience is nothing else but the 
knowledge which the mind has within itself of 
this ; and the judgment, either of approbation or 
censure, which it unavoidably makes upon the 
successive a6tions of our lives, it is plain, you 
jB^ill say, from the very terms of the proposition^ 
whenever this inward testimony goes agfiinst a 
xnani and he stands self-accused.— ——that he must 
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necessarily be a guilty man, Ard on the contrary, 
when the report is favorable on his side, and his 
heart condemns him not, — that it is not a matter 
oi trust, as tlie apostle intimates, but a matter of 
certainty and fa6\, that llie conscience is good^ and 
that the ivati must b^ good also. 

At first sight, this may seem to be the true 
state of the case ; — and I make no doubt but the 
knowledge of right and wrong is so truly impress- 
ed upon the mind of man, that, did no such thing 
ever happen, as that lie conscience of a man, by 
long habits of sin. might (as the scripture assures 
us it may) insensibly become hard ; and, like 
some tender part of his bo'dy, by much stress and 
continual hard usage, lose, by degrees, that nice 
sense and perception with which God and najture 

endowed it : Did this ne"ver happen ;— or, was 

it certain that self-love could never hang the least 
bias upon the judgment ; — or, that the little inte- 
rests below, could raise up and perplex the facul- 
ties of our upper regions, and encompass them 
about with clouds and thick darkness : — Could no 
such thing as favor and afFe6\ion enter this sacred 
court :— Did wit disdain to take a bribe in it, or 
was ashamed to show its face as an advocate for 
an unwarrantable enjoyment ;■ Or> lastly, were 
we assured, that interest stood al\*^ays uncon- 
cerned whilst the cause was hearing,-— And that 
7ASSI0N never got into the judgment seat, and 
pronounced sentence in the tead of reason, 
which is supposed always to preside and deter- 
mine upon the case :— Was this truly so, as the 
objedlion must suppose, no doubt, then the reli- 
gious and moral state of a man would be exaflly 
what he himself esteemed it ; — and the guilt or 
innocence of every man's life could be known, in 
general, by no better measure than the degrees 
of his own approbation or censure. 

I own> in one case, whenever a man's consci- 
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etice does accuse him (as it seldom errs on that 
side) that he is guilty ; and, unless in melancholy 
and hypochondriac cases, we may safely pro* 
nounce, that there are always suiFicient grounds 
for the accusation* 

But the converse of the proposition will not 
hold true,— namely, That wherever there it 
guilt, the conscience must accuse ;— and, if it 
does not that, a man is therefore innocent,-— Thit 
is not faC\ : ■ - '-So that the common consolation 
^hich some good christian or other is hourly ad* 
ministering to himself— —That he thanks God 
his mind does not misgive him ;-<*-and that, con* 
sequently, he has a good conscience, because he 
has a quiet one* >* As current as the inference 
is, and as infallible as the rule appears at first 
sight, yet whpn you look nearer to it, and try the 
truth of this rule upon plain fadls,— >you find it 
liable to so much error^ from a false application 
of it ;— — *the principle on which it goes, so of* , 
ten perverted j— — the whole force of it lost) and 
sometimes so vilely cait away, that it is painful 
to produce the common examples from humaa 
life which confirm this account. 

A man shall be vicious, and utterly debauched 
in his principles ;— -exceptionable in his condu6t 
to the world : — Shall live shamelesS)— -in the o« 
pen commission of a sin which no reason or pre« 
tence can justify ;— a sin, by which, contrary to 
all the workings of humanity within, he shall ruini 
for ever, the deluded partner of hia guilty-— rob 
her of her best dowry ;— -and not only cover her 
own head with dishonor^ but involve a whole vir* 
tuous family in shame and sorrow for her sake«— * 
Surely, — you will think, conscience must lead 
such a man a troublesome life :— H^ can have no 
rest, night or day, from its reproaches* 

Alas \ conscience had something else to do^ all 
tUs time^ than bireak in upon hinii ^ Uiiok ctr^. 

y a 
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preached the god Baal^ this domestic god was ei- 
ther talking, or pursuing, or was in a journey, or 
peradventure he slept and could not be a wc7i^^.— Per- 
haps he was gone out in company with Honor, 
to fight a duel ; — to pay off some debt at play,— 
or dirty annuity, the bargain of his lust.- Per- 
haps, conscience, all this time, was engaged at 
home, talking aloud against petty larceny, and 
executing vengeance upon some such puny crimes 
as his fortune and rank in life secured him against 
all temptation of committing ;— so that he lives 
as merrily, sleeps as soundly in his bed, — and, at 
last, meets death with as much unconcern, — per- 
haps, much more so than a much better man* 

Another is sordid, unmerciful ; — a strait-heart- 
ed, selfish wretch, — incapable either of private 
friendships, or public spirit.— Take notice how 
he passes by the widow and orphan in their dis- 
tress ; and sees all the miseries incident to hu- 
man life, without a sigh or a prayer.— Shall not 
conscience rise up and sting him on such occa- 
sions ? No. Thank God,- there is no occa- 
sion. * I pay every man his own;— I have no 

' fornication to answer to my conscience ;— -no 

* faithless vows or promises to make up ;-*I have 

* debauched no man's wife or child. — Thank God, 

* I am not as other men, adulterers, unjust, or 

* even as this libertine. Who stands before mc* 

A third is crafty and designing in his nature.— 
View his whole life, it is nothing else but a cun- 
ning contexture of dark arts and unequitable sub- 
terfuges, basely to defeat the true intent of all 
laws, plain-dealing, and the safe enjoyment of our 

several properties. You will see such a one, 

working out a frame of little designs upon the 
ignorance and perplexities of the poor and needy 
man ; — shall raise a fortune upon the inexperience 
of a youth, or the unsuspecting temper of his 
friend^ wiio would have trusted him with his Ufe« 
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-—When old age comes on, and repentance calls 
him to look back upon this black account, and 
state it over again with his conscience— con- 
science looks into the Statutes at LargCy — linds> 
perhaps, no express law broken by what he has 
done,— perceives no penalty or forfeiture incur- 
red,— sees no scourge waving over his head 
or prison opening its gate upon him. — What is 
there to affright his conscience ?— Conscience has 
got safely entrenched behind theletter of the law, 
sits there invulnerable^ fortified with cases and re- 
ports so strongly on all sides, that it is not 

preaching can dispossess it of its hold. 

Another shall want even this refuge,-^— shall 
break through all this ceremony of slow chicane ; 
scorns the doubtful workings of secret plots and 
cautious trains to bring about his purpose.— See 
the barefaced villian, how he cheats, lies, per- 
jures, robs, murders — Horrid I But indeed, much 
better was not to be expe6led in this case.— The 

poor man was in the dark !• his priest had got 

the keeping of his conscience, and all he had 

let him know of it was. That he must believe in 

the Pope } go to mass ; — cross himself;—— 

tell his beads ;—— be a good Catholic ; and that 
this in all conscience was enough to carry him to 

heaven. What I if he perjures ? Why, 

he had a mental reservation in it. But if he 
rs so wicked and abandoned a wretch as you re- 
present him, . if he robs, or murders, will not 
conscience, on every such a6l, receive a wound 

itself ?— Ay but the man has carried it to 

confession,— the wound digests there, and will do 

well enough,— and in a short lime be quite 

healed up by absolution. 
;. O Popery ! what hast thou to answer for ?— 
when, not content with the too many natural and 
fata:l ways through which the heart is every day 
thus trcilcheraus to itself aboy^ a\\x.Yv\tv^^ %M » " 
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Thou hast wilfully set open this wide gate of 6t» 
ceit before the face of this unwary TravelUv'"'*^ 
too apt, tloD knows, to go astray of himself,— 
and conddentiy speak peace to his soul, when there 
is no peace. 

Of this, the common instances, which I have 
drawn out of life, are too notorious, to require 
much evidence. If any man doubts the reality of 
them, or thinks it impossible for man to be such a 

bubble to himself, 1 must refer him a momeiit 

to his reflections, and shall then venture to trunit 
the appeal with his own heart. Let him consider 
in how different a degree of detestation, numbers 
of wicked adtions stand there ; tho' equally bad 
and vicious in their own natures— ——he will soon 
firtU, that such of them as strong inclination or 
custom have prompted him to commit, are gene- 
rally dressed out and painted with all the false 
beauties which a soft and flattering hand can give 
them ; and that the others, to which he feels no 
propensity, appear, at once, naked and deformed, 
surrounded with all the true circumstances of 
folly and dishonor« 

When David surprised Saul sheeping in the 
cave, and cut off the skirl of his robe,— we readf 
his heart smote him for what he had done. ■ 
But, in the matter of Uriah, where a faithful and 
gallant servant, whom he ought to have loved and 
honored, fell to make way for his lust,-— where 
conscience had so much greater reason to take the 
alarni— his heart smote him not. ■ A whole 
year had almost passed from the first commissi* 

on of that crime to the time Nathan was sent 

to reprove him ; and we ^ead not once of the 
least sorrow or compun6lion of heart, which he 
testified during all that time, for what he had done« 

Thus conscience, this OBce able monitor)-—^ 
placed on high as a judge within us,— -and intend- 
ed* by our Msiker^ as a j ust and eq^uitabU one to9i 
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-by an unhappy train of causes and impedi- 
ments, takes often such imperfedl cognizance 

of what passes, — does its office so negligently,— 
sometimes so corruptly, that it is not to be trusted 
alone : And therefore, we find, there is a neces- 
sity, an absolute necessity, of joining another 
principle with it, to aid, if not govern its determi- 
nations. 

So that if you would form a just judgment, of 
what is of infinite importance to you not to be 
misled in — namely, in what degree cf real merit 

you stand, either as an honest man, and useful 

citizen,— a faithful subje6l to your king,— —or a 
good servant to your God,— call in Religion 

and Morality. — Look What is written in 

the law of God ! — How readest thou ? Con- 
sult calm reason, and the unchangeable obligati- 
ons of justice and truth — What say they ? 

Let conscience determine the matter upon 
these reports ; — and then, iithjy heart condemn thee 
fiaf, ■■ ' which is the case the apostle supposes, 

the rule will be infallible, — Thou wilt have 

confidence towards God ; —that is, have just 

grounds to believe the judgment thou hast passed 
upon' thyself is the judgment of God, and noth- 
ing else but an anticipation of that righteous 
sentence, which shall be pronounced hereafter up- 
on thee, by that Being, before whom thoti art 
finally to give an account of thy actions. 

Bleaied is the man, indeed, then, as the author 
of the book of Ecclesiasticus expresses it, who is 
not pricked with tht multitude of his sins*^ — " 
Blessed is the man whose heart hath not condemned 
himy and who is ' not fallen from his hope in the 
Lord* Whether he be rich, continues he, or whe- 
ther he be poor^^^if he have a good heart (a heart 

thus guided and informed)— he shall at all 

times rejoice in a cheerful countenance ;^^his mind 
shall tell him more than seven watchmen that svi 
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above upon a tower on high. In the dearkest doubts 
it shall condu6l him sufer than a thousand casu- 
ists ; and give the state he lives in a better secu- 
rity for his behavior, than all the clauses and re- 
striclioiis put together, which the wisdom of the 
legislature is forced to multiply,— forced, 1 say, 
as things stand ; human laws, being, not a matter 
of original choice, but of pure necessity, brought 
into fence against the mischievous effedls of those 
consciences which arc no law unto themselves ; 
Wisely intending, by the many provisions made, 

in all such corrupt or misguided cases, 

where prinx^iple and the checks of conscience will 

not make us upright, to supply their force, 

and) by the terrors of gaols and halters, oblige us 
to it. 

• To have the fear of God before our eyes ; and, 
in our mutual dealings with each other, to govern 
our adlions by the eternal measures of right and 
wrong ;— »-the first of these will comprehend the 
duties of religion,-*the second, those of morality ; 
which are so inseparably connected together) that 
you cannot divide these two Tables^ even in ima- 
gination, (tho' the attempt is often made in prac* 
tice), without breaking, and mutually destroyiDg 
them both. 

I said the attempt is often made ; and so it 
is ; there being nothing more common, than 
to see a man, who has no sense at all of religion, 
<— and, indeed, has so much of honesty, as to pre- 
tend to none,— who would yet take it as the bit- 
terest affront, should you but hint at a auspicioQ. 
of his moral Chara6ter,— -or imagine he was not 
conscientiously just and scrupulous to the utter- 
most mite. 

When there is some appearance that it is so,— 
tho' one is not willing even to suspedl the appear- 
ance of so great a virtue as moral honesty ;^— -* 
y^t, were we to look into the grounds of ityin the 
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present case, I am pursuaded we should find lit- 
tle reason to envy such a man the honor of hli 
motive. 

Let him declaim as pompously as he can on the 
subje6t, it will be found, at last, to rest upon no 
better foundation than either his interest, his 
pride, his ease, — or some such little and change- 
able passion, as will give us but small dependence 
upon his a6\ioi»s in matters of great stress. 
Give me leave to illustrate this by an example. 
I know the banker I deal with, or the physician 
I usually call in, to be neither of them men of 
much religion : — I hear them make a jest of it e- 
very day, and treat all its sandlions with so much 
scorn and contempt, as to put the matter past 

doubt. Well, notwithstanding this, I put my 

fortune into the hands of the one, — and, what'is 
dearer still to me, I trust my life to the honest 

skill of the other. Now, let me examine what 

is my reason for this great confidence.— — Why, 
— — in the first place, 1 believe that there is no 
probability that either of them will employ the 
power I put into their hands,to my disadvantage. 
1 consider, that honesty serves the purposes of this 
life.-— I know their success in the world depends 
upon the fairness of their charadlers ;— that they 
cannot hurt me, without hurting themselves more* 
But, put it otherwise,— —namely, that interest 
lay^for once,onthe other side ; — that a case should 
happen, wherein the one, without stain to his re- 
putation, could secrete my fortune, and leave me 
Daked in the world ;"— or, that the other could 
send me ont of it, and enjoy an estate by mjr 
death, without dishonor to himself or his art.— 
In this case, what hold have I of either of them ? 
^—Religion, the strongest of all motives, is out of 
:Kc question.— Interest, the next most powerful 
nocive in this world, is strongly against me.— I 
lave nothing left to cast into the scale, to balance 
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this temptation. — I must lie at the mercy of ho- 
nor,— or some such capricious principle.— Strait 
security 1 for two of my ijjstand most valuable 
blessings, — my property and my life. 

As, therefore, wc can have no dependence upon 

morality \vithout religion ; so, on the other 

hand, there is nothing better lo be expected from 
religion without morality •,— norcan any m^in be 
supposed to discharge hit* auti-^s to God, (what- 
ever fair appearances he may hang out that he 
does bo), if he does not pay a: conscientious a re- 
gard to the duties which he ow es his ic^llow crea- 
ture. 

This is a point, capable, in itself, of strict de- 
monstration.— Nevertheless, it is no rarity to see 
a man, whose real moral merit stands very low, 
who yet entertains the highest notion of himself, 
in the light of a devout and a religious man. He 
shall not only be covetous, revengeful, implaca- 
ble, — but even wanting in points of common hon- 
esty : — Yet, because he talks loud against the in- 
fidelity of the age,— is zealous for some points of 
religion,— goes twice a day to chwrch,— attends 

the sacraments, and amuses himself with a 

few instrumental duties of religion, — shall cheat 
his conscience into a judgment, that, for this, be 
is a religious man, and has discharged faithfully 
his duty to God : And you will find, that such a 
man, thro' force of this delusion, generally looks 
dowB with spiritual pride upon every other man 
who has less affe6\ation of piety, though, perhaps, 
ten times more moral honesty than himself. 

This is likeivise a sore evil under the sun: And I 
believe there is no one mistaken principle, whicbj 
for its time,' has wrought more serious mischiefs* 
For a general proof of this, examine the history 
of the Romish church.— bee — what scenes of era* 
city, murders, rapines, bloodshed, have all been 
sanctified by a rcligioa aot strictly governed by 
jnorality. 
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In how many kingdoms of the world, ha? the 
crusading sword of this misguided Saint-Errant 
spared neither age, or merit, or sex, or condition ? 
— And, as he fought under the banners of a reli- 
gion, which set him loose from justice and hu- 
manity, he showed none, — mercilessly trampled 
upon both, — heard neither the cries of the unfor- 
tunate, nor pitied their distresses. 

If the testimony of past centuries, in this mat* 
ter, is not sufficient,— consider, at this instant, how 
the votaries of that religion are every day thinking 
to do service and honor to God, by actions 
which are a dishonor and scandal to themselves. 

To be convinced of this, go with me, for a mo- 
ment, into the prisons of the inquisition.— Behold 
Religion^ with Mercy and Justice chained down 
under her feet, — there sitting ghastly upon a black 
tribunal, propped up with racks and instruments 
of torment.— ilark I— .VViiat a piteous groan I—. 
See the melancholy wretch who uttered it, just 
brought forth to undergo the anguish of a mock 
trial, and endure the utmost puins that a studied 
system of religious cruelty has been able to invent. 
—Behold this helpless victim delivered up to bis 
tormentors.— His body so wasted vvitli sorrow and 
long confinement, you will see every nerve and 
muscle as it suffers. —Observe the last movement 
of that horrid engine. Wliat convulsions it has 
thrown him into 1 — Consider the nature of the 
posture in which he now lies stretched.— What 
exquisite torture he endures by it !— It is all Na- 
ture can bear.-^Good God 1 see how it keeps his 
weary soul hanging upon his trembling lips,— 
willing to take its leave, but not suffered to de- 
part. Behold the unhappy wretch led back to his 
cell — dragged out of it again to meet the flames 
— and the insults of his last agonies, which this 
principle — this principle, that there can be no re- 
ligion without morality, has prepared for hi«v% 

The surest w^y to try the mevvX. oi wi^ ^vs^>^- 
Vol. IlL Z 
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cd notion, — is, to trace down the consequences 
such a notion has produced, and compare them 
with the spirit of Christianity. — It is the short and 
decisive rule,whlch our Saviour has left for these, 
and such like cases, and is worth a thousand argu- 
ments-^^ their fruitsy says he, je shall know them. 

Thus, religion, and morality^ like fast friends 
and natural -allies, can never be set at variance^ 
without the mutual ruin and dishonor of them 
both ; — and whoever goes about this unfriendly 
office, is no well-wisher to either ; — and, whatever 
he pretends, he deceives his own heart,and, I fear, 
his morality as well as his religion will be vain. 

I will add no farther to the length of this dis- 
course, than by two or three shgrt and independ- 
ent rules, deducible from what has been said. 

1st, Whenever a man talks loudly againt reli- 
gion, always suspc6l that it is not his reason, but 
his passions which have got the better of his 
creed. — AdacUife and a^ooc/ belief sive disagreeable 
and troublesome neighbors ; and where they sepa- 
rate, depend upon it, it is for no other cause but 
quietness sake. 

2dly, When a man thus represented, tells you, 
in any particular instance, that such a thing goes 
against his conscience, — always believe he means 
exa6lly the same thing as when he tells you such 
a thing goes against his siomach,— a present want 
of appetite being generally the true cause of both. 

In a word ; — trust that man in nothing,<*»who 
has not a good conscience in every thing. 

And, in your own case remember this plain dis- 
tin6lion, a mistake in which has ruined thousands, 
•—That your conscience is not a law ;— no,— God 
and Reason made the law, and has placed consci- 
ence within you to determine, — not like an Asiatic 
Cadi J according to the ebbs and flo,ws of bis own pas- 
sionrs ; but, like a British Judge in this land of liber- 
ty; who makes no new law, but faithfully declares 
thsLt glorious law wWich \\e ^iv^<& \»\tti^^^ \itvv.Vftti« 
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Temporal Advantages of Religion. 

p R o v. iii. 17. 

Hur ways are wajs qfpleasantiiessy and all her paths 

are peace* 

THERE are two opinions which the inconsi- 
derate are apt to take upon trust. The 

first is, — a vicious life is a life of liberty, pleasure, 

and happy advantages. Tiie second is — and 

which is the converse of the first, — tliat a religious 
life is a servile and most uncomfortable state. 

The first breach which the devil made upon 
huoian innocence, was by the help of the first of 
these suggestions, when he told Eve, that by eat- 
ing of the tree of knowledge,she should be as God, 
that is, she should reap some high and strange fe- 
licity, from doing what was forbidden her. — But 
1 need not repeat the success. — Eve learned the 
difference between good and evil by her trans- 
gression, which she knew not before ; — but then 
she fatally learned at the same time, that the 

difference was only this, that good is that 

which can only tji ve the mind pleasure and comfort 
—and that evil is that which must necessarily be 
attended, sooner or later, with shame and sorrow. 

As the deceiver of mankind thus began his 

triumph over our race ; so has he carried it on, 

ever since, by the very same argument of delu- 
sion ; that is by possessing mens minds early 

with great expedlations of the present incomes of 
sin,— making them dream of wonderous gratifi- 
cations they are to feel, in following their appe- 
tites in a forbidden way, — making them fancy ,that 
their own grapes yield not so delicious a taste as 
their neighbor's, and that they shall quench their 
-thirst with more pleasure at his fountain, than 
at their own. Tuis is the opinion which at first toO 
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generally prevails,— till experience and proper 
seasons of rcfle6lion, make us al), at one time or 
otiier, conftss — that our counsellor has been (as 
from ihe bejjinning) an impostor,— and that, in- 
stead of fuifiiling these hopes of gain and sweet- 
ness in what is forbidden — that, on the contrary, 
every unlawful enjoyment leads only to bitterness 
and loss. 

The second opinion, or, That a religious life is 
a servile and uncomfortable state, has proved a no 
less fatal and capital false principle in the con- 
(Iu6l of inexperience thro* life,— the foundation 
of which mistake arising chiefly from this pre- 
vious wrong judgment,— that true happiness and 
freedom lies in a man's always following his own 
humor*— that to live by moderate and prescribed 
rules, is to live without joy, — that not to prosecute 
our passions, is to be cowards, and to forego every 
thing for the tedious distance of a future life. 

Was it true, that a virtuous man could have no 
pleasure, but what should arise from that remote 

prospe6\, 1 own, we are by nature so goaded 

on by the desire of present happiness, that, was 
that the case, thousands would faint under the 
discouragement of so remote an expedation. 

But, in the mean time, the scriptures give us a 
very different prospedl of this matter. There we 
are told, that the service of God is true liberty,— 
that the yoke of Christianity is easy, in compari- 
son of that yoke which must be brought upon us 
by any other system of living ;— and the text tells 
of wisdom — by which is meant religion, that it 
has pleasantness in its way, as well as glory in its 
end— that it will bring us peace and joy, such as 
the world cannot give. — So that, upon examining 
the truth of this assertion, we shall be set right in 
this error, by seeing that a religious man's hap- 
piness does not stand at so tecli^nis a distance—— 
but is so preseiit, aud, indeed, so inseparable from 
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him, as to be ft:lt and tasted every hour ;— 
and of this, even the vicious can hardly be insen- 
sible, from what he may perceive to spring u]) in 
his mind, from atiy casual aft of viriLic. Andtho* 
it is a pleasure that properly belongs to t lie goody 
—yet, kt any one try the experiment, and he will 
see what is meant by that moral delight, arising 
from the conscience of well doing.— Let him but 
refresli the bowels of the needy, — let him com- 

foil the broken hearted or check an appetite 

or overcome a temptation or receive an 

affront with temper and meekness, — and he shall 
find the tacit praise of what he has done, darting 
thro' his mrnd, accompanied with a sincere plea- 
sure ;— conscience playing the monitor even to 
the loose and most inconsiderate, in their most 
casual acis of well-doing, and is, like a voice whis- 
pering behind, and saying-r-This is the way of 
pleasantness— -this is the path of peace— walk in it. 
But, to do farther justice to the text, we must 
look beyond this inward recompence, which is 
always inseparable from virtue, — and take a view 
of the outward advantages, which are as insepa- 
rable from it, and which the apostle particularly 
refers to, when it is said, Godliness has the pro- 
mise of this life, as well as that which is to come : 
— And in this argument it is, that religion ap- 
pears in all its glory and strength — unanswerable 
in aU its obligations ;— that besides the.principal 
work which it does fur us, in securing our future 
well-being in the other world, it is likewise the 
most etfec\ual-means to promote our present,-— 
and that not only morally^ upon account of that re- 
ward which virtuous actions do entitle a man unto, 
from a just and wise Providence,— but by a natur- 
al tendency in themselves, which the duties of re- 
ligion have to procure us riches, liealth, reputation, 
dlreditj and all those things wherein our temporal 
cappiness is thought to consist,— aiid this not on- 

Z 2 
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ly in promoting the well-being of particular per- 
sons, but of public communities, and of mankind 
in general, — agreeable to what the wise man has 
Idftuson record, that rijjhteousncss exalteth a na- 
tion : Insomuch, that could we, in consider- 
ing this argument, suppose ourselves to be in a 
capacity of expostulating with God concerning 
the terms upon which we wr,uici submit to his go- 
vernment and to choose the laws ourselves, 

which we would be bound to observe, it would be 
impossible for the v.ii of man, to frame any other 
proposals, which, upon all accounts,would be more 
advantageous to our own interests, than those very 
conditions to which we are obliged by the rules 
of religion and virtue. And in this does the rea- 
sonableness of Christianity, and the beauty and 
wisdom of Providence, appear most eminently to- 
wards mankind, in governing us by such laws, as 

do most apparently tend to make us happy, 

and, in a word, in making that (in his mercy) to 
be our duty^ which in his wisdom he knows to be 
our interest, that is to say, what is most con- 
ducive to the ease and comfort of our mi nd,....the 

health and strength of our body, the honor and 

prosperity of our state and condition, the 

friendship and good-will of our fellow-creatures; 
....to the attainment of all which, no more effe6lu- 
al means can possibly be made use of, than that 

plain dire6lion, to lead an uncorrupted life^ and 

to do the thing which is right,....to use no deceit 
in our tongue, nor do evil to our neighbor. 

For the better imprinting of which truth in your 
memories, give me leave to offer a few things to 
your consideration. 

The first is,....that justice and honesty eontri- 
bute very much towards all the faculties of the 
mind : I mean, that it clears up the understanding 
from that mist, which dark and crooked desigR9 
are apt to raise in it;.. ...and that it keeps up regu*' 
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larity in the afFe6lions, by suffering no lusts or 
bye-ends to disorder them :..»..that it likewise pre- 
serves the mind from all damps of grief and me- 
lancholy, which are the sure consequences of un- 
just adlions ;....and that, by such an improvement 
of the faculties, it makes a man so much the abler 
to discern, and so much the more cheerful, a6\ive 

and diligent to mind his business Light is sown 

for the righteous, says the prophet, and gladness 
for the upright in heart. 

Secondly, kt it be observed, .that in the con- 
tinuance and course of a virtuous man's affairs, 
there is little probability of his falling into consi- 
derable disappointments or calamities ;....not only 
because guarded by the providence of GoD,but that 
honesty is in its own nature the freest from danger. 

First, because such a one lays no proje6\s, 
which it is the interest of another to blast, and 
therefore needs no indirect methods or deceitful 
pra6lices, to secure his interest, by undermining 

others The paths of virtue are plain and strait ; 

so that the blind, persons of the meanest capaci- 
ty, shall not err.... Dishonesty requires skill to 

condu6l it, and as great art to conceal what it 

is every one's interest to dele6l. And I think I 
need not remind you, how oft it happens in at- 
tempts of this kind..,. where worldly men, in haste 

to be rich, have over-run the only means to it, 

and, for want of laying their contrivances with 
proper cunning, or managing them with proper 
secrecy and advantage, have lost for ever, what 
they might have certainly secured by honesty and 
plain-dealing: the general causes of the disap- 
pointments in their business, or of unhappincss 
in their lives, lying but too manifestly in their own 
disorderly passions, which, by attempting to carry 
them a shorter way to riches and honor,disappoint 
them both for ever, and make plain, their ruin is 
from themselvcs,and that they eat the fruits which 
their owo hand^ have watered and t\^^tv^^% 
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Consider, in the third place, that the religious 
and moial man (one of which he cannot be with- 
out U\e ulher) not only takes tlie surest course for 
success in his affairs, but is rlisposed to procure 
a help which never enters into the thoughts of a 
wicked unc ; for, being conscrbus of upright in- 
tentions, he can look towards heaven, and, with 
some assurance, recommend his affaiis to God's 
blessing and cliretlion :— Whereas the fraudulent 
and dishonest man dares not call for God*s bles- 
sini^ upon his designs,— or if he does, he knows 
it is in vain to expeCl it. Now, a man who be- 
lieves that he has God on his side, a6l3 with ano- 
ther sort of life and courage, than he who knows 
he stanas alone ; — like Esau, with his hand against 
every man, and every man's hand against his. 

The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteoiiSj 
and his ears are open to their cry,— but the face 
of the Lord is against tliem that do evil. 

Consider, in the fourth place, that in all good 
•governments, who understand their own interest, 
the upright and honest man stands much fairer for 
preferment, and much more likely to be employed 

in all things where fidelity is wanted ; for 

all men, however the case stands with themselves, 
they love at least to find honesty in those they 
trust ; nor is there any usage we more hardly di- 
gest, than that of being outwitted and deceived.— 
This is so true an observation, that the greatest 
knaves have no other way to get into business^ 
but by counterfeiting honesty, and pretending to 
be what they are not ; and when the imposture is 
discovered, as it is a thousand to one but it willj 
1 have just said, what must be the certain conse- 
quence : — For, when such a one falls, — as he has 
none to help him,— so he seldom rises again.— 

This brings us to a fifth particular, in vindica- 
tion of the text,— That a virtuous man has the 
strong advantage on his side, (the reverse of the 
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last) that the more and the longer he is known, so 

much the betteris he loved, so much the more 

trusted, so that his reputation and his fortune 

have a gradual increase ;— and if calamities or 
cross-accidents should bear him down, — (as no one 

stands out of their reach in this world), if he 

should fall, who would not pity his distress, • 

who would not stretch forth his hand to raise him 

from the ground ! Wherever there was virtue, 

he might expe6t to meet a friend and a brother. 
And this is not merely speculation, but fa6\, con- 
firmed by numberless examples in life, of men 
falling into misfortunes, whose characters and tri- 
ed probity have raised them helps, and bore them 
up, when every other help has forsook them. 

Lastly^ to sum up the account of the temporal 
advantages which probity has on its side, — let us 
not forget that greatest of all happiness, which the 
text refers to, — in the expression, of all its paths 
being peace,— peace and content of mind, arising 
from the consciousness of virtue, which is the 
true and only foundation of all earthly satisfa6\ion; 
and, where that is wanting, whatever other enjoy- 
ments you bestow upon a wicked man, they will ' 
as 8o6n add a cubit to his stature as to his happi- 
ness.— In the midst of the highest entertainments, 
—this like the hand-writing upon the wall, will be. 

enough to spoil and disrelish the feast ; but 

much more so, when the tumult and hurry of de- 
light is over,— when all is still and silent,— when 
the sinner has nothing to do but attend its lashes 
and remorses ;— and this, in spite of all the com- 
mon arts of diversion,will be often the case of eve- 
ry wicked man ; — for we cannot live always upon 
the stretch ; — our faculties will not bear constant 
pleasure, any more than constant pain ; — there 
will be some vacancies ; and when there are, they 
will be sure to be filled with uncomfortable thoughts 
and black reflexions. — So that, setting aside the 
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great after-reckoning, the pleasures of the wicked 
are over-bought, even in this world.—— 

I conclude with one observation upon the whole 
of this ari^timent, which is this 

Notwithstanding the great force with which it 
has been often urged by good writers,— there are 
many cases wliich it may not reach, — wherein vi- 
cious men may seem to enjoy thtir portion of this 

life, and live as happy, and fall into as few 

troubles as other men :....And therefore, it is pru- 
dent not to lay more stress upon this argument 

than it will bear : Butahvays remember to call 

in to our aid, that great and more unanswerable 
argument, which will answer the most doubtful 
Cases which can be stated, ahd that is, the cer- 
tainty of a future life, which chistianity has 
brought to light. However men may difFer in 
their opinions of the usefulness of virtue for our 
present purposes, no one was ever so absurd^ as 
to deny it served our best and last interest,—— 
when the little interests of this life were at an end: 
....Upon which consideration we should always 
lay the great weight,.... it is the fittest to bear the 
strongest appeal, and is the most unchangeable 
motive that can govern our a61ions at all times. 
However, as every good argument on the side of 
religion, should, in proper times, be made useof) 
*...it is St sometimes to examine this,....by proving 
virtue is not even destitute of a present reward, 
....but carries in her hand a sufficient recompence 
for all the self-denials she may occasion :....she is 
pleasant in the way, ....as well as i^i the end ;..«.her 
ways being ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
peace But it is her greatest and most distin- 
guished glory, that she befriends us hereafter, 

and brings us peace at the last ; and this is a 

portion sue can never be disinherited of :....which 
may God of his mercy grant us all, for the sake 
of Jksus CuHi;bx. 
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Our Conversation in Heaven. 

PHILIP iii. 20. ift Part. 
For eur conversation is in heaven* 

THESE words are the conclusion of the ac- 
count which St. Taul renders of himself, to 
justify that particular part of his condu6\ and pro- 
ceeding-^his leaving so strangely, and deserting 
his Jewesh rites and ceremonies, to which he 
was known to have been formerly so much altach- 
ed, and in defence ot which he hud been so warm* 
ly and so remarkably engaged. Tlfis, as it had 
been matter of provocation against him amongst 
his own countrymen the Jews, so was ii no less 
an occasion of surprize to the Gentiles ; — that a 
person of his great charadler, interest and repu- 
tation) one who was descended from a tribe 

of Israel, deeply skilled in the professions, and 
zealous in the observances of the strait est sect of 
that religion i'-^w ho had their tenets instilled into 
him from his tender years, under the institution 
of the ablest masters ;— a Pharisee himself, — the 
son of a Pharisee, and brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel, — one that was so deeply interested, and 
an accessory in the persecution of another reli- 
gion, just then newly come up ; a religion, to 

which his whole setl, as well as himself, had been 
always the bitterest and most inveterate enemies, 
and were constantly upbraided as such, by the 
■first founder of it : — 1 hat a person so beset, and 
kemmed in with interests and prejudices on all 
sides, should, after all, turn proselyte to the very 

religion he had hated ; a religion too, under 

the most universal contempt of any then in the 
world,....the chiefs and leaders of it men of the 
lowest birth and education, without any adv'<kv\i.&- 
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ges of parts or learning, or other endowments to 

recommend them : That he should quit and 

abandon all his former privileges, to become 

merely a ftllow-laborer with these ; that he 

should give up the reputation he had acquired a* 
mongst his brethren, by the study and labors of a 

whole life ; that he should give up his friends, 

•—his relations and family, from whom he estran- 
ged andjjanished himself for life : This was 

an event so very extraordinary, — so odd and unac- 
countable, that it might well confound the 

minds of men to answer for it. It was not to 

be accounted for upon the common rules and 
measures of proceeding in human life.-- 

The apostle, therefore, since no one else could 
so well do it for him, comes, in this chapter, to 
give an explanation why he had thus forsaken 
so many worldly advantages,-*which was owing to 
a greater and more unconquerable affe6lion to a 

better and more valuable interest; that in the 

poor persecuted faith, which he had once re- 
proached and destroyed,-— —he had now found 
such a fulness of divine grace, — such unfathoma- 
ble depths of God's infinite mercy, and love to- 
wards mankind, that he could think nothiug too 
much to part with,in order to his embracing Chris- 
tianity J nay, he accounted all things but lobs, 

■that is,, less than nothing, for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

The apostle, after this apology for Jiimself,— — 
proceeds, in tiiC second verse before the text, to 
give a very different representation of the wordly 
views and sensual principles of other pretending 
teachers, who had set themselves up as an ex- 
ample for men to walk by, aguinst whom he re- 
news this caution : For many walk, of whom 

I hate told youoften,and now tell you, even weep- 
ing, that they are the enemies to the cross of 
Christ,— —whose end is dcstru6llon,—^ whose 
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god is their belly, and vrho^e glory is in their 
shamO) who mind earthly things-— —^Phronountes 
relish them, making them the only obie6t of 

their wishes, taking aim at nothing better, 

and nothing higher. -But our conversation, 

says he in the text, is In hea?en. We Christians, '■ 
who have embraced a persecuted faith, are go- 
verhcd by other considerations,— have greater and', 
nobler views. Here we consider ourselves only as* 
pilgrims and strangers; — our home is another 
country, where we are continually tending : There 
our hearts and afFe<5lions are placed : And when 
the few days of our pilgrimage shall be over, there 
shall we return, where a quiet habitation and a' 
perpetual rest is designed and prepared for us for- 
ever. Our conversation is in heaven, from whence, 
says he; we also look for the Saviour, the Lord ' 
Jesus Christ, who shall change our vile body, that 
it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body, 
according to the working whereby he is able to' 
subdue all things unto him. It is observable, that 
St. Peter represents the state of Christians, under 
the saihe image of strangers on earth, whose city 
and proper home is heaven : — —He makes use of 
that relation of ckizens of heaven, as a strong 
argument for a pure and holy life,— beseechingf 
them, as pilgrims and strangers here, dis men whose 
interests and conne6\ions are of so short a date, 
and so trifling a nature, — to abstain from fleshly 
lusts, which war against the soul, that is, unfit 
it for its heavenly country, and give it a disrelish 
to the enjoyment of that pure and spiritualized 
happiness, of which that region must consist, 
wherein there shall in no wise enter any thin^ ' 
that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abo- 
mination. — — The apostle tells us, that with- ' 

oat holiness, no man shall see God; by which^ 
no doubt, he means, that a virtuous life is the only 
medium of happiness and terms of salvation^*— 
Vou 111. A a 
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which can only give us admission into heaTent—- 
But some of our divines carry the assertion farther, 
that without hoiiness>— without some previous 
similitude, wrought in the faculties of the mind* 
corresponding with the nature of the purest of 
beings, who is to be the obje6t of our fruition 
hereafter ;■ that it is not morally only, but 
physically impossible for it to be happy ;— and 
that an impure and polluted soul, is not only un- 
worthy of so pure a presence as the Spirit of God, 
but even incapable of enjoying it, could it be ad- 
mitted. 

And here, not to feign a long hypothesis, as 
some have done, of a sinner's being admitted into 
heaven,— -with a particular description of his con- 
dition and behavior there,— we need only con- 
sider, that the supreme good, like any other good, 
is of a relative nature, and consequently the en- 
joyment of it must require some qualification in 
the faculty, as well as the enjoyment of any other 
good does ; there must be something ante- 

cedent in the disposition and temper, which will 
render that good — a good to that individual,—— 
otherwise, though (it is true) it may be possessed, 
—yet it never can be enjoyed—— 

Preach to a voluptuous ^epicure, who knows 
of no other happiness in this world but what 
arises from good eating and drinking, such a 
one, in the apostle's language, whose god was 
his belly ;— preach to him of the abstr anions of 
the soul, tell of its flights, and brisker motion in 
the pure regions of immensity ;«p-represent to him 
that saints and angels eat not, — but that the spirit 
of a man lives forever upon wisdom and holiness, 

and heavenly contemplations : Why, the only 

effedl would be, that the fat glutton would stare 
a while upon the preacher, and in a few minute* 
fall fast asleep,-— No ; if you would catch his at- 
tention, and make him take in your discourse 
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greedily,— you must preach to him out of the 
Alcoran,— talk of the raptures of sensual enjoy- 
ments, and of the pleasures of the perpetual feast- 
ing which Mahomet has described; — there you 
touch upon a note which awakens and sinks into 
the inmost recesses of his soul ;— without which, 
discourse as vviscly and abstradledly as you will of 
heaven, your representations of it however glo- 
rious and exalted) will pass like the songs of me- 
lody, over an ear incapable of discerning the dis- 

tin6lion of sounds. — 

We see, even in the common intercourses of 
society, — how tedious it is to be in the company 
of a person whose humor is disagreeable to our 
own, though, perhaps, in all other respc6ls, of the 
greatest v/orth and excellency. — ^— -How then 
can we imagine, that an ill-disposed soul, whose 
conversation never reached to heaven, but whose 
appetites and desires, to tlie last hour have gro- 
velled upon this unclean spot of earth ;— how can 
- we imagine it should hereafter take pleasure in 
God, or be able to taste joy or satisfaction from 
his presence, who is so infinitely pure, that he 

even putteth no trust in his saints, ^nor are the 

heavens themselves (as Job says) clean in his 
sight?— The consideration of this, has led some 
writers so far, as to say, with some degree of ir- 
reverence in the expression,— that it was not in 
the power of God to make a wicked man hap- 
py, if the soul was separated from the body, with 
all its vicious habits and inclinations unreform- 
cd ;— which though, a very able divine in our 
church has pursued so far, as to declare his be- 
lief, — that could the happiest mansion in heaven 
be supposed to be allotted to a gross and polluted 
spirit, it would be so far from being happy in it, 
that it would do penance. there to all eternity :— 
By which he meant, it would carry such appetites 
along with it, lor which there could be found no 
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•uitable objefls. A sufficient cause for constant 

torment ; for those that it found there^ would 

be so disproportioned, that they would rather 
vex and upbraid it, than satisfy its wants. 
This, it is true, is mere speculation,— and what 
.concerns us not to know; — ^it being enough for 
our purpose, that such an experiment is never 
likely to be tried, — that we stand upon different 
terms with God,— -that a virtuous life is the 
foundation of all our happiness,— —that as Goo 
has no pleasure in wickedness, neither shall any 

evil dwell with him ; and that, if wc expedl 

our happiness to be in heaven, we must have 
our conversation in heaven, whilst upon earth,— 
make it the frequent subjedl of our thoughts and 

meditations, let every step we take tend that 

way, every a6lion of our lives be conducted by 

that great mark of the prize of our high callings 
forgetting those things which are behind ;-^fbr- 
getting this world,-^— disengaging our thoughts 
and affe6lions from it, and thereby transforming 
them to the likeness of what we hope to be here- 
after. How can we expe6l the inheritance of the 
saints of light, upon other terms than what they 
themselves obtained it? 

Can that body expe6l to rise and shine in gipry 
that is a slave to lust, or dies in the fiery pursuit 
of an impure desire ? Can that heart ever become 
the lightsome seat of peace and joy, that burns hot 
as an oven with anger, rage, envy, lust and strife, 
full of wicked imaginations, set only to devise and 
entertain evil ? 

Can that ftesh appear in the last day, and in- 
herit the kingdom of heaven in the glorified 
strength of perpetual youth, that is now clearly 
consumed in intemperance, — sinks in the surfeit 
of continual drunkenness and gluttony, and then 
. tumbles into the grave, and almost pollutes the 
ground that is under it ? ■■Can we reasonably 
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Buppofte, that head 'shall ever wear or become the 
crown of righteousness and peace> in which dwells 
nothing but craft, and avarice) deceit, and fraud, 
and treachery,— -which is always plodding upon 
worldly designs,— --racked with ambitioD,-^rent 
asunder with disco rd,--^ever delighting in mischief 
to others, and unjust advantages to itself? — ShaQ 
that tongue, which is the glory of a man when 
rightly dire6ted— be ever set to Goo's heavenly 
praises, and warble forth the harmonies of the 
blessed, that is now full of cursing and bitterness^ 
backbiting, and slander, under which is ungodli- 
ness and vanity, and the poison of asps f 

Can it enter into our hearts even to hope, that 
those hands can ever receive the reward of righ- 
teousness, that are full of blood, laden with the 
wages of iniquity, of theft, rapine, violence, ex*- 
tortion, or other unlawful gain ?-~or that those 
feet shall ever be beautiful upon the mountains of 
light and joy, that were never shod for the pre- 
paration of the gospel,— that have run quite 

out of the way of God's word, ^and made 

haste only to do evil ? No, surely.— In this 
sense,— -he that is unjust, let him be unjust stili,*— 
and he that is filthy, let him be filthy still. 

So inconsistent is the whole body of sin with 
the glories of the celestial body that shall be 

revealed hereafter, that, in proportion as we 

fix the representation of these glories upon our 
minds, and in the more numerous particulars we 
do it,— the stronger the necessity as well as per- 
suasion to deny oui*selves all ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, to live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this present world, as the only way to 
entitle us to the blessedness spoken of in the Re- 
velations— of those who did his command- 
ments, and have a right to the tree of life, and 
shall enter into the gates of the city of the liv- 
ing GoDj the heavenly Jerusalem^ and to an 

A a ^ 
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iniYumerable company of angels— to the general 
assembly and church of the iirst-bprn, thM are 
written in heaven, and to God the judge qf 
ally and to the spirits of just men made perfect 
—•who have washed their robes, and Qiade theoi 
white in the blood of the Lamb. 

May God givp us grace to live under the 

perpetual influence of this expe6lation, that, 

by the habitual impression of these glories up- 
on t)ur imagination, and the frequent send- 
ing forth our thoughts and employing them on 
the other world, we may disentangle them from 
this,— ^and by so having our conversation in 
heaven whilst we are here, we may be thought fit 

inhabitants for it hereafter ; that when Godi 

at (h^ last day shall come with thousands and 
ten thousands of his saints, to judge the world, 
we may enter with tbem into happiness, and, 
with angels and archangels, and all the com- 
pany of heaven, we may praise and magnify his 
glorious name> and enjoy his preseuce for even 
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Description of the World. 

% P B T E & Hi. II. 

Seeing then that all these things shall be dissolved'^ 
•what manner -of persons ought ye to be in all holy 
conversation and godliness ? looking and hastening 
unto the coming of God* 

THE subjedt upon which St. Peter is discours- 
ing in this chapter, is the certainty of Christ's 
coming to judge the world ;— and the words of 
the text are the moral application he draws from 
the representation he gives of it,— in which, in 
answer to the cavils of the scoffers in the latter 
days, concerning the delay of his coming, he tells 
them, that God is not slack concerning his pro- 
mises, as some men count slackness) but is long- 

stiffering to us-ward ; that the day of the Lord 

will come as a thief in the nightj in which the hea- 
vens shall pass away with a great noise j and the ele- 
ments shali melt with fervent heat ; — the earth alsoy 
and the works that are therein^ shall be burnt up. 
" Seeing then, says he, all these things shall 
be dissolved, what manner of persons ought ye to 
be in all holry conversation and godliness ?— The 
inference is unavoidable, at least in theory, how- 
ever it fails in pra6lice ;— how widely these two 
differ, I intend to make the subje6t of this dis- 
course ; and though it is a melancholy comparison, 
to consider, ** what manner of persons we really 
** are," with ** what manner of persons we ought 
*' to be," yet, as the knowledge of the one, is at 
least one step towards improvement in the other, 
the parallel will not be thought to want its use. 

Give me leave, therefore, m the first place, to 
recal to your observations, what kind of world it 
is we live in^ and what manner of persona wc 
rcaBynre. 
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Secondly, and in opposition to this, I shall make 
use of the apostle's argument) and, fromabritf 
representation of the Christian religion, and the 
obligations it lays upon us, show, what manner 
of persons we ought to be in all holy conversation 
and godliness, looking for, and hastening unto 
the coming of the day of God. 

Whoever takes a view of the world, will, I 
fear, be able to discern but very faint marks of 
thi^ chara6ler, either upon the looks or anions of 
its inhabitants. Of all the ends and pursuits we 
are looking for, and hastening unto, this would 
be the least suspedled ; for, without running into 
that old declamatory cant upon the wickedness of 
the age, we may say, within the bounds of truth, 
that there is as little influence from this principle 
which the apostle lays stress on, and as little sense 
of religion, as small a share of virtue (at least as 
little of the appearance of it) as can be supposed 
to exist at all, in a country where it is countenan- 
ced by the state. The degeneracy of the tiroes 
has been the common complaint of maay ages :-* 
How much we exceed our forefathers m this, is 
known alone to that God who trieth the heart* 
But this we may be allowed to urge in their fa- 
vor,— They studied at least to preserve the ap* 
pearance of virtue ; public vice was branded 
with public infamy, and obliged to hide its head 
Ir privacy and retirement. The service of God 
was regularly attended, and religion not exposed 
to the reproaches of the scorner. 

How the case stands with us at present, in each 
of these particulars, it is grievous to report,— and, 
perhaps, unacceptable to religion herself; yet, as 
this is a season wherein it is fit we should be told 
of our faults, let us for a moment impartially con« 
•ider the articles of this charge. 

And, first, concerning the great article of rcli- 
gioD} and the influence it has $t preseul upon the 
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fives and behavior of the present times ; — con- 
cerning which I have said, that, if we are to trust 
.appearances, there is as little as can well be sup- 
posed to exist at ail in a Christian country. 

Here I shall spare exclamations, and, avoiding 
all common-place railing upon the subje6l, con- 
fine myself to facls, — such as every one who looks 
.out into the world, and makes any observations 
at all, will vouch for me* 

Now, whatever are the degrees of real religion 
amongst us,—- whatever they are, the appearances 
are strong against the charitable side of the ques- 
tion. 

If religion is any where to be found, one would 
think it would be amongst those of the higher 
.rank in life, whose education, and opportunities of 
knowing its great importance, should have brought 
them over to its interest, and rendered them as 
firm ia the defence of it, as eminent in its ex- 
ample. But, if you examine the fa6t, you 

will almost find it a test of a politer education, 
and a mark of more shining parts, to know no- 
thing, and, indeed, care nothing at all about it : 
—Or, if the subject happens to engage the atten- 
tion of a few of the more sprightly wits, that it 
serves no other purpose, but that of being made 
merry at, and of being reserved, as a slandihg 
jest, to enliven discourse, when conversation 
sickens upon their hands. 

This is too sore an evil, not to be observed a- 
mongst persons of all ages, in what is called high- 
er life ; and so early does the contempt of this 
great concern begin to show itsel f ' that it is 
no uncommon thing to hear persons disputing a- 
gainst religion, and raising cavalis against the 
Bible, at an age when some of them would be 
hard set to read a chapter in it. And I may add, 
that, of those whose stock in knowledge is some- 
what larger^ that for the most part» it has scarce 
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any other foundation to rest on, but the sinking 
credit of traditional and second-hand obje6tions 
against revelation, which, had they leisure to read, 
they would find answered and confuted a thou- 
sand times over. But this by the way. 

If we take a view of the public worship of 
Almighty God, and observe in what manner 
it is reverenced by persons in this rank of life, 
whose duty it is to set an example to the poor 
and ignorant, we shall find concurring evidence 

upon this melancholy argument of a general 

want of all outward demonstration of a sense of 
our duty towards God, as if religion was a 
business fit only to employ tradesmen and me- 
chanics — and the salvation of our souls, a con- 
cern utterly below the consideration of a person 
of figure and consequence.— 

I shall say nothing, at present, of the lower 

ranks of mankind: Though they have not yet 

got into the fashion of laughing at religion, and 
treating it with scorn and contempt, and, I be- 
lieve, are too serious a set of creatures ever to 
come into it ; — yet, we are not to imagine, but 
that the contempt it is held in by those whose 
examples they are too apt to imitate, will, in time 
utterly shake their principles, and render them, 
if not as profane, at least as corrupt as their 

belters. When this event happens -and 

we begin to ftel the effecls of it in our dealings 
with them, — those who have donp the mischief, 
will find the necessity, at last, of turning religious 
in their own defence, and, for want of a better 
principle, to set an example of piety and good 
morals, for their own interest and convenience. 

Thus much for the languishing state of reli- 
gion in the present age ; in virtive and good 

morals, perhaps, the account may stand higher.— 

Let us enquire. 

And here, 1 acknowledge, that an unexpe- 
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litoced mail) who heard how loudlf we all 
talked in* behalf of virtue and moral honesty^ 
and how unanimous we were all in our^ cry 
against vicious charadlers of all denominations! 
would be apt hastily to conclude^ that the 
whole world was in an uproar about it— — 
and that there was so general an horror and 
detestation of vice amongst us, that mankind 
were all associating together to hunt it out of the 

world, and give it no quarter. This, I owny 

would be a natural conclusion for any one, who 
only trusted his ears upon this subje6\* I3ut, as 
matter of fa6t is allowed better evidence than 
hearsay,— let us see in the present, how the one 
case is contradi6led by the other. 

However vehement we approve ourselves in dis- 
course against vice,— I believe no one is ignorant^ 
that the reception it a6lually meets with is very 
different :r— The condu6l and behavior of the world 
is so opposite to their language, and, all we hear, 
to contradicted by what we see, as to leave little 
room to question what sense we are to trust. 

Look, I beseech you, amongst those whose 
higher stations are made a shelter for the liber- 
ties they take, you will see, that no man's cha- 
racter is so infamous, nor any woman's so aban- 
doned, as not to be visited and admitted freely 
iiito all companies, and, if the party can pay for 
it, even publicly to be courted, caressed, and 
flattered. If this will not overthrow the credit 
of our virtue,— take a short view of the general 
decay of it, from the fashionable excesses of the 
age, in favor of which, there seems to be 
formed so strong a party, that a man of sobriety, 
temperance, and regularity, scarce knows how 
to accommodate himself to the society he lives 
ifii ■ and is oft as much at a loss how and 
where to dispose of himself ;— and, unless you 
suppose a mixture of constancy in his temper, it 
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18 great odds but such a one would be ridieuleij' 
and laughed out of his scruples and his virtue at 
the same time*— To say nothing of occasional 
rioting, chambering, and wantonness,— -consider 
how many public markets are established, mere-' 
ly for the sale of virtue,— where the manner of' 

going, too sadly indicates the intention ; ^and 

the disguise each is under, not only gives power 
safely to drive on the bargain, but too often-' 
tempts to carry it into execution too.— ^ 

This sinning under disguise, 1 own, seenas to 
carry some appearance of a secret homage to 
virtue and decorum, and might be acknowledged' 
as such, was it not the only public instance the 
world seems to give of it. — In other cases, a just 
sense of shame seems a matter of so little concerni 
that, instead of any regularity of behavior, yoU" 
see thousands who are tired with the very fortn of * 
it, and who at length have even thrown the mask 
of it aside, as an useless piece of incumbrance.— 
This, I believe, will need no evidence y ' it is 
too evidently seen in the open liberties taken 
every day, in defiance (not to say of religion, 
but of) decency and common good man'ntrs ;— so • 
that it is no uncommon thing to behold vices, 
which, heretofore, were committed only in dark 
corners, now openly show their faces in broad day, • 
and oft-times with such an air of triumph,- as if 
the party thought he was doing himself honor, 
—or, that he thought the deluding an unhappy ' 
creature, and the keeping her in a stale of gUilt, * 
was as necessary a piece of grandeur as the keep- 
ing an equipage, — and did him as much credit as ' 
any other appendage of his fortune. 

If we pass on from the vices to the indecorums 
of the age (which is a softer name for vices), you 
will scarce see any thing, in what is called higher 
life, but what bespeaks a general relaxation of- 
all order and discipline,-— in which our opif)ions»a8 ' 
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well as mannerS) seem to be set loose from all re- 
straintsy*— and in truth, from all serious reRec- 
tions too ;— -and one may venture to say, that 
gaming and extravagance, to the utter ruin of the 
greatest estates,—— minds dissipated with di- 
versions, and heads giddy with a perpetual rota- 
tion of them, are the most general chara6\ers to 
be met with ;^and, though one would expe6l, 
that, at least, the more solemn seasons of the year 
set apart for the contemplation of Christ's suf- 
ferings, should give some check and interruption 
to them; yet, what appearance is there ever 
amongst us, that it is so? — What one alteration 
does it make in the course of things ?— Is not the 
dodlrine of mortification insulted by the same 
luxury of entertainments aC our tables ?— Is not 
the same order of diversions perpetually returning 
and scarce any thing else thought of? — Does not 
the same levity in dress, as well as discourse, show 
itself in persons of all ages ?— I say of all ages,— 
for, it is no small aggravation of the corruption 
of our morals, that age, which, by its authority, 
was once able to frown youth into sobriety and 
better manners, and keep them within bounds, 

seems but too often to lead the way, -and, 

by their unseasonable example, give a counte- 
nance to follies and weakness, which youth is 
but too apt to run into, without such a recom- 
mendation. Surely, age^ which is but one re- 
move from death, should have nothing about it, 
but what looks like a decent preparation for it* 
In purer times, it was the case ; — but now, grey 
hairs themselves scarce ever appear, but in the 
high mode and flaunting garb of youth, with 
heads as full of pleasure, and clothes as ridicu- 
lously, and as much in the fashion^ as the person 
who wears them is usually grown out of it* 
Upoa which article, give me leave to make a 
gbort reflc6lion ;— which is this,— That whea- 
VoL. IIL B b 
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ever the eldest equal the youngest in the Tanhy of 
their dress, there is no reason to be given for it 
but that they equal them, if not surpass them, in 
the vanity of their desires* 

But this by the bye 

Though, in truth, the observation falls in with 
the main intention of this discourse, which is not 
framed to flatter our follies, or touch them with 
a light hand, but plainly to point them out ;«— - 
that by recalling to your mind, what manner of 
persons we really are, 1 might better lead you to 
the apostle's inference, of what manner of per- 
sons ye ought to be, in all holy conversation and 
godliness ;— looking for, and hastening unto the 
coming of the day of God. 

The apostle, in the concluding verse of this 
argument, exhorts, that they who look for such 
things, be diligent, that they be found of him in 
peace, without spot, and blameless ; — and one may 
conclude with him, that if the hopes or fears,— ei- 
ther the reason or the passions of men, are to be 
wrought upon at all, it must be from the force 
and influence of this awakening consideration in 
the text,-*-" that all these things shall be dis- 
solved ;'*— that this vain and perishable scene 
must change ; — that we who now tread the stage, 
must shortly be summoned away ; — that we arc 
creatures but of a day, hastening unto the place 
from whence we shall return no more ;— that whilst 
we are here, our condu6t and behavior is minute- 
ly observed ; that there is alleing about our path8» 
' and about our beds, whose omniscient eye 'spies 
out all our ways, and takes a faithful record of 
all the passages of our lives ;— that these volumes 
shall be produced and opened, and men shall be 
judged out of the things that are written in them ; 
■ that without respe6t of persons, we shall be 
made accountable for our thoughts, or words 
and a<5lions9 to this greatest and best of Bcin);8| 
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before whose judgment- seat we must finally ap- 
pear, and receive the things done in the body, 
whether they are good, or whether they are bad. 

That, to add to the terror of it,— this day of 
the LoKD will come upon us like a thief in the 

night— of that hour no one knowctn ;- ^ 

that we are not sure of its being suspended one 

day, or one hour ; or, what is the same 

case, — that we are standing upon the edge of a 
precipice, with ndhiiig but the single thread of 
kuman life to hold us up ;— -and that if we fkll 
unprepared in this thoughtless stute, we are lost, 
and must perish for evermore* 

What manner of person we ought to be, up- 
on these principles of our religion, St. Poter hus 
told us, in ail Ugly ggjiversatioa awd gculinsss j— . 
And 1 Ahull only remind, how different a frame 
of mind, the looking for? and hastening unio the 
coming of Coj>i under such a life, is, from that 
of spfindiog our days in vanity, and our years ia 
pleasure. 

Give me leaye, therefore, to conclude in Ihat 
merciful warning, which our Saviour, the Judge 
Umself^ hath given us, at the close of the same 
exhortation i' ^ >. 

Take heed to yourselves, lest at any time your 
hearts be overcharged with surfeiting, and drunk- 
enneflfs, and the cares of this life ; and so 
that day come upon you unawares ; ' ■ for as a 
snare shall it come upon all that dwell on the 
face of the whole earth-rr — Watch, therefore, 
and pray always, that ye may be accounted wor- 
thy to escape all these things that shall come to 
pass, and to stand before the Son of man. Which 
may Gon of his mercy -grant, through Jesus 
Christ. Amen* 
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St. Peter's Charadlcr. 

ACTS, iix. 12. 

And when Peter saw $ty he answered unto the people^ 

Te men of Israel^ why marvel ye at this P or^ why 

iook ye so earnestly on uSy as though, by our own 

power or holinessy we had made this man to walk P 

THESE words, as the text tells us, were 
spoke by St. Peter, on the occasion of his 
miraculous cure of the lame man, who was laid 
at the gate of the temple, and, in the beginning 
of this chapter, had asked an alms of St. Peter and 
St. John, as they went up together at the hour of 
prayer ; on whom St. Peter fastening his eyes, as 
ifn the 4th verse, and declaring he had no such, 
relief to give him as he expe6ted, having neither 
silv4|r nor gold, — but that such as he had, the bene* 
fit Ur that divine power which he bad received 
from his Master, he would impart to him,— he 
commands him forthwith, in the name of Jcsva 
Christ of Nazareth, to rise up and walk: And 
he took him by the hand, and lifted him up, and 
immediately his feet and ancle bones received 
strength ; and he leaped up, stood, and walked, 
aad entered with them into the temple, leaping 
and praising God. 

It seems he had been born lame, had passed a 
whole life of despair, without hopes of ever be- 
ing restored ; so that the immediate sense of 
strength and activity communicated to him at 
once, in so surprizing and unsought-for a manner, 
cast him into the transport of mind so natural to a 
man so beneRited beyond his expectation* So that 
the amazing instance of a supernatural power,-— 
the notoriety of fafcl, wrought at the hour of 
prayer,— the unexceptionableness of the objedt, 
that it was no imposture, for they knew thit it 
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was he which sat for alms at the beautiful gate of 
the teraple, — the unfeigned expressions of an en- 
raptured heart almost beside itself^ confirming the 

whole ; the man that was healed, in the 

10th verse, holding his benefa6lor, Peter and 
John, entering into the temple with them, walk- 
ing, and leaping, and praising Goo ; ' the great 
concourse of people, drawn together by this event 
in the 1 Ith verse, for they all ran unto them, into 
the porch that was called Solomon's, greatly 
wondering: Sure never was such a fair opportu- 
Dity for an ambitious mind to have established a 
charadler of superior goodness and power. To 
« "fuan set upon this world, who sought his 
own praise and honor, what an invitation would 
it have been, to have turned these circumstances 
to such a purpose ? ■ to have fallen in with 

the passions of an astonished and grateful city, 
prepossessed, from what had happened, so strong- 
ly in his favor already, that little art or ma- 
nagement was requisite to have improved their 
wonder and good opinions, into the highest re- 
verence of his 8an6tity, awe of his person, or 
whatever other belief should be necessary to feed 
Ims pride, or serve secret ends of glory and inte* 
rest?— A mind not sufliciently mortified to the 
world, might have been tempted here to have 
taken the honor due to God, and transferred 
it to himself.-— He might— -not so a disciple of 
Christ : For, when Peter saw it,«— when he saw the 
propensity in them to be misled on this occasion! 
he answered and said unto the people, in the 
wovd» of the text,-— Ye men of Israel, why mar- 
vel ye at this ? or why look you so earnestly on 
us, as though, by our own power and holiness, we 
had made this man to walki—the Go]> ef A* 
braham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, the Gon ef 
Dur fathers, hath glorified his son j£S4;s« 
O lioly, and blessed, apostle ! 

fib2 
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How would thy meek and mortified spirit 8t« 
tisfy itself in uttering so humble and so just a de« 
claration ?— -What an honest triumph wouldst 
thou taste the sweets of, in thus conquering thy 
passion of vain-glory, keeping down thy pride, 
—disclaiming the praises which should have ted 
ity by telling the wondering spectators, It was 
not thy own power, it was not thy own holiness, 
which had wrought this, thou being of like pas« 
sions and infirmities ; but that it was the power 
of the God of Abraham, the holiness of thy 
dear Lord, whom they crucified, operating by 
faith through thee, who wast but an instrument 
in his hands ? if thus honestly declining honor,, 
which the occasion so amply invited thee to take ; 
—if this would give more satisfaction to a mind 
like thine, than the loudest praises of a mistaken 
people,— what true rapture would be added to it, 
from the refiedlion, that, in this instance of self- 
denial, thou hast not only done well, but, what * 
was a still more endearing thought, that thou 
hadst been able to copy the example of thy di- 
vine Master, who, in no a6lion of his life, sought 
ever his own praise, but, on the contrary, declin* 
ed all possible occasions of it ?-»and in the only 
public instance ef honor which he suffered to 
be given him in his entrance into Jerusalem,—- 
thou didst remember, — it was accepted with such 
a mixture of humility, that the prediction of the 
prophet was not more exaCtly fulfilled in the ho« 
sannas of the multitude, than in the meekness 
wherewith he received them, lowly, and sitting 
upon an ass* How could a disciple fail of pro- 
fitting by the example of so humble a master) 
whose whole course of life was a particular lee* 
ture to this virtue, stnd, in every instance of it^ 
showed plainly, he came not to share the pride 
and glories of life, or gratify the carnal expeCta* 
fi&sk of ambitious followers) which) had he af- 
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fe£ted external pomp, he might have acomplish* 
ed> by engrossing, as he could have done by a 
word, all the riches of the world, and, by the 
splendor of his court, and dignity of his person, 
had been greater thaa Solomon in all his glory, 
and have attradted the applause and admiration of 
the world? This, every disciple knew was in his 
power*— -So that the meanness of his birth, the 
toils and poverty of his life, the low offices in 
which he was engaged by preaching the gospel 
to the poor, the numberless dangers and inconve^ 
niences attending the execution, were all volun- 
tary*— This humble choice, both of friends and 
family, out of the meanest of the people amongst 
whom he appeared rather as a servant than a mas- 
ter, coming not (as he often told them) to be 
ministered unto, but tominister,-^and, as the pro* 
phet had foretold in that mournful description of 
him, having no form nor comeliness, nor any 
beauty that we should desire him* 

How could a disciple, 'you will say, refle6l with 
out benefit on this amiable chara6ler, with all the 
other, tender pathetic proofs of humility, which 
his memory would suggest had happened of a 
piece with it, in the course of his Master's life ; 
but particularly at the conclusion and great catas- 
trophe of it,— "at his crucifixion ; the impressions 

of which could never be forgotten ? When a 

life full of so many engaging instances of humi- 
lity, was crowned with the most endearing one 
of humbling himself to the death of the cross,— 
the death of a slave and a malefactor,— suffering 
himself to be led like a lamb to the slaughter,— 
dragged to Calvary without opposition or com- 
plaint, and, as a sheep before his shearer is dumbp 
opening not his mouth.—*— 

O blessed Jesus i well might a disciple of thine 
learn of thee to be meek and lowly of heart, as 
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thou ezhortedst them all, for thou wast meek and 
lowly : Well might they profit, when such a lesson 
was seconded by such aii example !-*It is Dot to 
be doubted what force this must have had ODthe 
a6\ious of those who were attendants and con- 
stant followers of our Saviour on earth ;-— saw 
the meekness of his temper in the occurrences of 
his life, and the amazing proof of it at his death, 
who, though he was able to call down legions of 
Ungels to his rescue, or by a single a6t of ^oroni^ 
potence to have destroyed his enemies ; yet sup- 
pressed his almighty power, neither resented, or 
revenged the indignity done him, but patiently 
suffered himself to be numbered with the trans- 
gressors. 

It could not well be otherwise, but that every 
eye-witness of this must have been wrought upon, 
in some degree, as the apostle, to let the*same 
mind be in him which also was in Christ Jestis. 
Nor will it be disputed how much of the honor 
of St* Peter's behavior, in the present transa6tien> 
might be owing to the impressions he received, on 
that memorable occasion of his Lord's death, sink- 
ing still deeper, from the affedting remembrance 
of Che many instances his master had given of this 
engaging virtue in the course of his life* 

St« Peter certainly was of a warm and sensible 
nature, as we may colle6l from the sacred writ- 
_ings,— -a temper fittest to receive all the advanta* 
ges which such impressions could give ; and there- 
fore, as it is a day and place sacred to this great 
apostle, it may not be unacceptable^ if I engage 
the remainder of your time, in a short essay upon 
his character, principally as it relates to this par- 
ticular disposition of heart, which is the stibje^of 
the discourse. 

This great apostle was a man of disttndtion a- 
mongst the disciples, and was one of such- virtue* 
«nd qualifications^ as seemed to have rccom« 
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mended him more than the advantage of his years 
or knowledge. ' 

On his first admission to our Sayiouk's acquaint- 
ance, he gave a most evident testimony that he 
was a man of real and tender goodness, when, be- 
ing awakened by the miraculous draught of the 
fishes, as we read in the fifth of St. Luke, and 
knowing the author must necessarily be from 
God) he fell down instantly at his feet,— broke 
out into this humble and pious refle6lion, — De- 
part from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord '. 
The censure, you will say, expresses him a sinful 
man ; but so to censure himself, with such unaf- 
fe6led modesty, impliesa more effcdlually than any 
thing else could, that he was not, in the common 
sense of the word, a sinful, but a good man, who, 
like the publican in the temple, was no less justi- 
fied, for a self-accusation extorted merely from 
the humility of a devout heart, jealous of its own 
imperfe6tions. And though the words, depart 
from mtf, carry in them the face of fear, yet he 
who heard them, and knew the heart of the speak- 
er, found they carried in them a greater measure 
of desire. For Peter was not willing to be di»» 
charged from his new guest, but, fearing his un- 
fitness to accompany him, longed to be made more 
worthy of his conversation. A meek and mo- 
dest distrust of himself, seemed to have had no 
small share at that time, in his natural temper 
and complexion ; and though it would be greatly 
improved, and, no doubt, much better principled, 
by the advantages on which I enlarged above, in 
bis commerce and observation with his Lord and 
Master, yet it appears to have been an early and 
distinguishing part of his chara6ter. An instance 
of this, though little in itself, and omitted by the 
other evangelists, is preserved by bt. John, in his 
account of our Saviour's girding himself with a 
oapkin, and washing the disciples feet; to which 
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oAcey not one of them is represented as making 
any opposition : But when he came to Simon 
Peter, — the evangelist tells,— Peter said to him. 
Dost Thou wash my feet ? Jesus said unto him^ 
What I do, thou knowest not now, but shalt 
know hereafter. Peter said to him, Thou shait 
never wash my feet.— Humility for a moment 
triumphed over his submission, and he expostu* 
lates with him upon it, with all the earnest and 
tender opposition which was natural to a humble 
heart, confounded with shame, that his Lord and 
Master should insist to do so mean and painful aTi 
a6l of servitude to hint. 

I would sooner form a judgment of a man*s 
temper, from his behavior on such like occur- 
rences of life as these, than from the more 
weighed and important a£lions, where a man is 
iftore upon hia guard^«-has more preparation to 
disguise the true disposition o£ his heart, and 
more temptation, when disguised to impose it on 
others. 

This management was no part of Peter's cha- 
rafter, who, with aU the real and unaffeCted hu-- 
jaility which be showed, Was possessed of soch a 
quick sensibility and promptness o€ nature, which 
utterly unfitted him for art and premeditation | 
though this particular cast of temper had its dis- 
advantages, at the same time, as it led him to an 
unreserved discovery of the opinions and preju- 
dices of his heart, which he was wont to declare^ 
and sometimes in so open and ungarded a man- 
ner, as exposed him to the sharpness of a rebuke 
where he could least bear it. 

1 take notice of this, because it will help us in 
some measure to recancile a seeming contradic- 
tion in his charafter, which will naturally occur 
here, from considering that great and capital fail- 
ing of his life, when, by a presumptuous declara- 
tion of his ovrn fortitude, he fell into the disgrace 
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of denying his* Lord ; in both of which, he adled 
BO opposite to the chara6ter here given, that 
you will ask. How could so humble a man as you 
describe, ever have been guilty of so self-sufficient 
and unguarded a vaunt, as that, though he should 
die with his Master,^-^— yet would he not deny 

him? Or whence,— —that so sincere and 

honest a man was not better able to perforn^ 
it I — ^ 



The case was this- 



Our Lord, before he was betrayed, had taken 
occasion to admonish his disciples of the peril of 

lapsing; telling them, 31st verse, All 

ye shall be offended because df me this night.— 
To which Peter answering, with a zeal mixed 
with too much confidence, — That though all 
shall be offended, yet will I never be offended : 
—To check this trust in himself, — our Saviour 
replies, that he in particular should deny him 
MriVtf,— But Peter, looking upon this monition 
no farther than as it implied a reproach to his 
faith, and his love, and his coi^fage ;■ ■ stung 
to the heart to have them called in question by 
his Lord,— he hastily summons them all up to 
form his final. resolution,— Though I should die 
with thee, yet will I not deny thee.— The re- 
solve was noble and dutiful to the last degree,<— 
and, I make no doubt, as honest a one-— — that is, 
both as just in the matter, and as sincere in the 
intention, as ever was made by any of matikind*; 
'—his charadler not suffering us to imagine he 
made it in a braving dissimulation ; No 
for he ppoved himself sufficiently in earnest by his 
subsequent behavior in the garden, when he 
drew his sword against a whole band of men, and 
thereby made it appear, that he had less concern 
for his own life than he had for his Master's safe- 
ty.-— How then came his resolution to miscar- 
ry ?-*Thc reavoa seems purely this :—— Peter 
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grounded the execution of it upon too much c^a- 
fidence in himself,— doubted not but his will 
iras in his power, whether God's grace assisted 
him or not :— Surely thinking, that what he had 
courage to resolve so honestly, he had likewise 
ability to perform.— This was his mistake ;— 
and, though it was a very great one, — yet it was 
in some degree akin to a vritue,—- as it sprung 
merely from a consciousness of his integrity and 
truth, and too adventurous a* conclusion of what 
they would enable him to perform, on the sharp- 
est encounters, for his Master's sake ; So that 
his failing in this point, was but a consequence 
of this hststy and ill-considered resolve ;— and his 
Lord, to rebuke and punish him for it, did no 
other than leave him to his own strength to per- 
form it ;— which, in effe6t, was almost the same 
as leaving him to the necessity of not perform- 
ing it at all— —The great apostle had not con- 
sidered, that he who precautioned him was the 
searcher of hearts,— 'and needed not that any 
should testify of man, for he linew what was 
in man :— He did not remember, that his Lord 
had said before,— Without me ye can do no- 
thing ;— -that the exertions of all our faculties, 
were under the power of his will : — He had for- 
got the knowledge of this needful truth, on this 
one unhappy juncture, — where he had so great a 
temptation to the contrary, though he was full 
f)f the persuasion in every other transa6tion of his 
life, — but most visibly here in the text,— where he 
breaks forth in the warm language of a heat^ 
still overflowing with remembrance of this very 
mistake he had once committed ;— Ye men of 
Israel, why marvel ye at this, — as though, by 
our own power or holiness, we had wrought this ? 
• ■ ■ The God of Abraham, of Isaac, and o€ 
Jacob, — the God of our fathers, through faith 
in his name, hath made this man whole, whom 
ye seek and know* ■ ■ 
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This is the best answer I am able to make to 
this obje6tion against the uniformity of the a- 
postle*schara6ler which 1 have given;— upon which 
let it be added,— that, was no such apology capa- 
ble of being made in its behalf,— that the truth 
and regularity of a chara6ler, is not, in justice, to 
be looked upon as broken, from any one single 
a6l or omission which may seem a contradi6liQn 
to it:— The best of men appear sometimes to be 
strange compounds of contradi6lory qualities : 
And, were the accidental oversights and folly of 
the wisest man, — the failings and imperfe<nions 
of a religious man,— the hasty a6ls and passionate 
words of a meek man ;— were they to rise up in 

judgment against them, and an ill-natured 

judge be suffered to mark in this manner what has 
been done amiss, — what chara6ler so unexcep- 
tionable as to be able to stand before him ?^— So 
that, with the candid allowances which the infir- 
mities of a man may claim, when he falls through 
surprize, more than a premeditation, — one may 
venture, upon the whole, to sum up Teter's cha- 
rader in a few words,— He was a man sensible in 
his nature,^— of quick passions, tempered with 
the greatest humility and most unaffe6led pover- 
ty of spirit that ever met in such a chara6ler.-~ 
So that, in the only criminal instance of his life 
which I have spoken to, you are at a loss which 
to admire most ; — the tenderness and sensibility of 
his soul, it being wrought upon to repentance by 
a look from Jesus;— -or the uncommon humility 
of it, which he testified thereupon, in the bitter- 
ness of his sorrow for what he had done.— He 
was once presumptuous in trusting to his own 
strength: — His general and true chara6\er was 
that of the most engaging meekness, — distrustful 
of himself and his abilities to the last degree.-^ 

He denied his master ; — ^but, in all instances of 
his life but that, was a man of the greatest truth 
Vol. III. C c 
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and sincerity ;— to which part of his character 
our Saviour has given an undeniable testimony, in 
conferring on him the symbolical name ofCephaS) 
a rock, a name the most expressive of constancy 
and firmness.*—— 

He was a man of great love to his Master,— 
and of no less zeal to his religion ; of which, from 
among many, I shall take one instance out of St* 
John, with which I shall conclude this account : 
—Where, upon the desertion of several other dis- 
ciples,— our Saviour puts the question to the 

twelve, Will ye also go away ?— Then, says 

the text, Peter answered and said, — Lord ! whi- 
ther shall we go ? Thou hast the words of eternal 

life, and we believe, and know, that thou art 

Christ the Son of God. Now, if we look 

into the gospel, we find what our Saviour pro- 
nounced on this very confession. 

Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona, for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee,— -but my 
Father which is in heaven.— That our Saviour 
had the words of eternal life, — Peter was able to 
deduce fi'om principles of natural reason ; because 
reason was able to judge, from the internal marks 
of his doclrine, that it was worthy God, and ac- 
commodated properly to advance human nature 
and human happiness— But for all this,-^ rea- 
son could not infallibly determine that the messen- 
ger of this do6lrinc was the Messias, the eternal 
Son of the living God : — To know this, required 
an illumination;— and this illumination, 1 say, 
seems to have been vouchsafed at that instant as 
a reward, as would have been sufficient evi- 
dence by itself of the disposition of his heart. 

I have now finished this short essay upon the 
chara6ler of St. Peter, not with a loud panegyric 
upon the power of his keys, or a ranting enco- 
mium upon some monastic qualifications, with 
which a popish pulpit would ring upon such an 
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occasion, without doing much honor to the 
saint, or good to the audience, — bat bat^e drawn 
it with truth and sobriety^ representing it as it 
was, Bfi consisting of virtues the most worthy of 
imitation, .uul grounded, not upon apocry- 
phal accounts and legendary inventions, the 
wardrobe from whence popery dresses out her 
saints o»- these days, — but upon mutters of faft 
in the sacred scriptures, in which all Christians 
agree. — And sfnce I have mentioned pjpt^ry^ I 
cannot better conclude, than by obsei ving, how ill 
the spirrt and charadler of that church resembles 
that particular part of bt. Peter's, which has been 
made the subjed^t of this discourse : — Would one 
think that a church, which thrusts itself under 
this apostle's putronage, and claims her power 
»nder him. Would p^gesume to exceed the degrees 
of it which ke acknowledged to possess himself? 
—But how ill are your expe6)ations answered, 
when, instead of the humble declaratioh in the 
text,— Ye men of Israel, marvel not at uS, as if 
our own power and holiness had wrought this ;— 
you hear a language and behavior from the Ro- 
xnish court, as opposite to it as insolent words and 
a6tions can frame. 

So that, instead of. Ye men of Israel, marvel 
not at us, — ye men of Israel, do marvel at us,— 
hold us in admiration :— Approach our sacred 
pontiff, — (who is not only holy— but holiness it- 
«elf;)— approach his person with reverence, and 
deem it the greatest honor and happiness of your 
lives, to fall down before his chair, and be admit- 
ted to kiss his feet. 

Think not, as if it were not our own holiness 
which merits all the homage you can pay us. 

It is our own holiness, — the superabundance 

of it, of which, having more than we know 
what to do with ourselves, from works of su- 
pererogation, we have transferred the surplus 
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in ecclesiastic war(;houseS| and, in pure zeal for 
the good of your souls> have established public - 
banks of merit, ready to be drawn upon at all 
times. 

Think not, ye men of Israel, or say within 
yourselves, that we are unprofitable servants,— we 
have no good works to spare, or that, if we had 
—we cannot make this use of them ;— that we 
have no power to circulate our indulgencies,— and 
huckster them out, as we do, through all the parts 

of Christendom. Know ye, by these presents, 

that it is our own power which does this;— the 
plenitude of our apostolic power operating with 
our own holiness, that enables us to bind and 
loose as seems meet to us on earth ;-^lo save 
your souls, or c^liver them up to Satan, and, at 
they please or displease, to indulge whole king- 
doms at once, or excommlinicate them all ;-^ 
binding kings in chains, and your nobles in links 
of iron. 

That we may never again feel the cffe^ls of 
such language and principles,-*may Gop of his 
mercy grant us. Am€tu 



^}^ 
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Thirtieth of Xanuary. 

EZRA ix. 6, 7* 

And I saidy my Gody I am ashamed and blush t9 
lift up my face to thecy my God: — For our iniqui^ 
ties are increased over our heady and our trespass 
is grown up into the heavens. Since the days of 
our fathers have we been in a great trespass unto 
this day* 

THERE is not, 1 believe, throughout all his- 
torjtj an instance of so strange and obstinate- 
ly corrupt a people, a* the Jews, of whom Ezra 

complains ; — for though, on one hand, there 

never was a people that received so many testi- 
monies of God's favor to encourage them to be 
good, — so, on the other hand, there was never a 
people which so often felt the scourge of their ini- * 
quities, to dishearten them from doing eViL 

And yet, neither the one nor the other sieemed 
«ver able to make them either the wiser or bet- 
t-er ; — neither God's blessings, nor his corre6tions, 
could ever softeti them ; — ^they still continued a 
thankless, unthinking people,— who profited by 
no lessons, — neither were to be Won with mercies 
nor terrified with punishments— but, on every 
succeeding trial and occasion, extremely disposed 
against God, to go astray and a6t wickedly. 

In the words of the text, the prophet's heart 
overflows with sorrow, upon his refle6\ion of this 

unworthy part of their chara6\er; and the 

manaer oi his application to God, is so expres- 
sive of his humble sense of it,— and there is some- 
thing in the words so full of tenderness and shame 
for them upon that score, — as bespeaks the most 
paternal as well as -pastoral concern for them.— - 
And he said, O my God, I am ashamed,— an4 
biusk to lift up my face to thee, my God.— Na 

. Cc % 
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doubt) the holy man was confounded to look 
back upon that long series of so many of God's 
undeserved mercies to themi of which they had 
made so bad and ungrateful a use :— He consider- 
ed) that they had all the motives that could lay 
restraints^ either upon a considerate or a reason- 
able people ; — that God had not only . created, 
upheld, and favored them with all advantages 
in common with the rest of their fellow-creatures 
—but had been particularly kind to them ;-*>that 
when they were in the house of bondage, in the 
most hopeless condition, — he had heard their cry,^ 
and took compassion on their afiliflions, and, by 
a chain of great and mighty deliverances, had 
set them free from the yoke of oppression.— The 
prophet, no doubt, refiedled at the same time, 
that besides this instance of God's goodness, in 
first favoring their miraculous escape,*-— a series 
of successes, not to be accounted for from second 
causes, and the natural course of events, had 
crowned their heads in so remarkable a manner, 
as to afford an evident proof, not only of God's 
general concern, but of his particular providence 
and attachment to them above all people.-^In 
the wilderness he led them like sheep, and kept 
them as the apple of his eye ;— he suffered no 
man to do them wrong, — but reproved even kings 
for their sake ; that when they entered into the 
promised land, no force was able to stand before 
them ;— when in possession,-»no army was ever 
able to drive them out;— that nations, greater and 
mightier than they, were thrust forth from before 
them; — that in a word, all nature for a time, 
was driven backwards by the hands of God, to 
serve them,— -and that even the sun itself had stood 
still in the midst of heaven to secure their vi6lo- 
lies ;— that when alt these mercies were <;ast away 
upon them, and no principle of gratitude or inte*^ 
Vest GouM make them aa obedient peoples'—God 
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kad tried by misfortunes to bring ihem back ;^- 
that^ when instrudlionS) warnings, invitations^ 
miracleS) prophets, and holy glides, had no ef- 
ic6t,— he at last suffered thena to reap the wages 
of their folly, by letting them fall again into the 
same state of bondage in Babylon, from whence 
he had first raised them.— Here it is that Ezra 
pours out his confession.— It was no small aggra- 
vation to Ezra's concern, to find, that even this 
last trial had no good effe6l upon their condu6\; 
-—that all the alternatives of promises and threatsy 
comforts and a{!li6lions,— instead of making them 
grow the better^ made them apparently grow 
the worse :— How could he intercede for them, 
but with shame and sorrow ?— and say, as in the 
text, O my God, I am ashamed, and blush to lift 
up my face to thee,— for our iniquities are in- 
creased over our heads, and our trespass is grown 
up into the heavens ;— since the days of our fathers 
have we been in a great trespass unto this day.— 

Thus much for the prophet's humble confession 
to God for the Jews, for which he had but too 
just a foundation given by them ; — and I know 
not how I can make a better use of the wordsy as 
the occasion of the day led me to the choice of 
them,— than by a serious application of the same 
sad confession with regard to ourselves* 

Our fathers, like those of the Jews in Ezra's 
time, no doubt, have done amiss, and greatly 
provoked God by their violence ; — but if our 
own iniquities, like theirs, are increased over our 
heads ;— if, since the days of our fathers, we have 
been in great trespass ourselves unto this day,— 
it is fit this day we should be put in mind of it ; 
—nor can the time and occasion be better em- 
ployed, than in hearing with patience the reproofs 
which such a parallel will lead me to give. 

It must be acknowledged, there is no nation 
which had ever so many extraordinary reasons and 
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supernatural motires to become thankful and ?i^ 
tuous, as the Jews had ;-«*yet, at the same timC) 
there is no one which has not sufficient ;— and, 
setting aside at present the consideration of a fu- 
ture state as a reward for being so,— there is no ' 
nation under heaven, which, besides the daily bles- 
sings of God's providence to them, but have re- 
ceived sufficient blessings and mercies at the hands 
of God, to engage their best services, and the 
warmest returns of gratitude they can pay, — There 
has been a time, may be, when they have been 
delivered from some grievous calamity, — from the 
rage of pestilence or famine, — from the edge and 
fury of the sword,— from the fate and fall of 
kingdoms round them :— They may have been pre- 
served, by providential discoveries, from plots 
^nd designs against the well-being of their states, 
•—or by critical turns and revolutions in their fa- 
vor when beginning to sink :— By some signal 
interposition of God's providence,*— they maf 
have rescued their liberties and all that was dear 
to them, from the jaws of some tyrant ;— or may 
have preserved their religion pure and uncorrupt- 
cd, when all other comforts failed them. 

If other countries have reason to be thankful to 
God for any one of these mercies, much more 
has this of ours, which at one time or other hath 
received them all ;— insomuch, that our history^ 
for this last century, has scarce been any thing 
€lse but the history of our deliverances, and God's 
i)lessingSy-<-and these in so complicated a chain, 

and with so little interruption, as to be scarce 

€ver vouchsafed to any nation or language besides^ 
—except the Jews ; — and, with regard to them, 
though inferior in the stupenduous manner of 
their working,— yet no way so in the extensive 
goodness of their e£fe6ls, and the infinite benevo- 
lence which must have wrought them for ua.— 
Here then let us stop, and look back a momenti 
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i inquire, as in the case of the Jews, what great 
e6l3 all this has hacl upon our lives, — and how 
• worthy we have lived— of what we have re- 
ived ? 

A stranger,— when "he heard— that this island 
d been so favored by heaven,— so happy in 
r laws and religion,— so flourishing in our trade 
so blessed in our situation and natural produ6\9 
and in all of them so often — so visibly pro- 
iled by Providence,— would conclude, our grali- 
ie and morals had kept pace with our blessings ; 
and he would say,— as we are the most blea- 

I and favored, that we must be the most 
tuous and religious people upon the face of the 
rth. 

Would to God ! there was no other reason to 
:line one to so charitable a belief :-r-For, without 
nning into any common-place declamation up- 

the wickedness of the age, — we may say, with- 
the. bounds of truth,— that we have profited in 
s respe6\ as little as it was possible for the Jews ; 
that there is as little virtue, and as little 
ise of religion, at least as little of the appear- 
ce of it, as can be supposed to exist at all) in 
:ountry where it is countenanced by the state. 
Our forefathers, whatever greater degrees of 
il virtue they were possessed of,— God, who 
;ircheth the lieart,— best knows;— but this is 
itain,— in their days, they had at least the form 

godliness, — and- paid this compliment to reli- 
jn, as to wear, at least, the appearance and out- 
Lrd garb of it.— rhe public service of God was 
Iter frequented,— and in a devout, as well as 
;ular manner ;— there was no open profaneness 
our streets, to put piety to the blush,— or do- 
istic ridicule, to make her uneasy, and force 
c to withdraw. 
Religion,. though treated with freedom, was 

II treated with respe^l 5 — the youth of both 
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sexes kept under greater restraint ;— good order 
apd good hours were then kept up in most fami- 
lies ; and, in a word, a greater strt£lness and so- 
briety of manners maintained throughout, a- 
tnongst people of all ranks and conditions ; — so 
that vice, however secretly it might be pradlised, 
was ashamed to be seen. 

But all this has insensibly been borne down, 
ever since the days of our forefathers trespass^— 
when, to avoid one extreme, we began to run 
into ^another ; so that, instead of any great re- 
ligion amongst us, you see thousands who are tir- 
ed even of the form of it, and who have at length 
thrown the mask of it aside,— as an useless in- 
cumbrance.— 

^ut this licentiousness, he would say, may be 
chiefly owing to a long course of prosperity, 
which is apt to corrupt men's minds-^GoD has, 
'since this, tried you with affli6lions ;— -you havl 
been visited with a long and expensive war :— 
God has sent, moreover, a pestilence amongst 
your cattle, which has cut off the flock from the 
fold,— and left no heard in the stalls.— Surely, he 
will say,— two such terrible scourges must have a- 
wakened the consciences of the most unthinking 
part of you, and forced the inhabitants of your 
land— from such abominations— though they fail- 
ed with the Jews, to have learned righteousness 
for themselves* 

I own this is the natural effe^— and, one would 
hope, should always be the natural use and im- 
provement, from such calamities ;— for we often 
find, that numbers, who, in prosperity, seem to 
forget God, do yet remember him in the day of 
trouble and distress. — Yet, consider this nationally 
—we see no such effect from it in fa6l, as on^ 
would be led to expe6\ from the speculation.— 
For instance, with all the devastation, blood- 
shed and expense which the war has occasioned, 
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-^how many converts has it made to frugality,— 
to virtue, or even to seriousness itself ?— The pes- 
tilence amongst our cattle, — though it has dis- 
tressed and utterly undone so many thousands, 
yet what one visible alteration has it made in the 
course of our lives ? 

And though one would imagine, that the ne- 
cessary drains of taxes for the one,— and the loss 
of rents and property from the other, should, in 
some measure, have withdrawn the means of 
gratifying our passions, as we have done : — Yet 
"What appearance is there amongst us that il is so ?— 
What one fashionable folly or extravagance has 
been checked by it ? — Is not there the same luxu- 
ry and epicurism of entertainments at our tables ? 
—do we not pursue with eagerness the same 
giddy. round of trifling diversions ? — is not the in- 
fedtion diffused amongst people of all ranks, and 
*all ages ?— And even grey hairs, whose sober ex- 
ample and manners ought to check the extrava- 
gant sallies of the thoughtless, gay, and unexperi'- 
eticed, — too often totter under the same costly 
ornaments, and join the general riot. Where va-r 
nity, like this, governs the heart, even charity will 
allow us to suppose, that a consciousness of their 
inability to pursue greater excesses, is the only 
Texation of spirit.— In truth, the observation falls 
in with the main intention of the discourse,— 
which is not framed to flatter your follies, but 
plainly to point them out, — and show you the ge- 
neral corruption of manners, and want of religion, 
—which all men see,— and which the wise and 
good so much lament. 

But the inquirer will naturally go on, and say, 
that though this representation does not answer 
his expe6lations, that undoubtedly we must have 
profited by these lessons in other respe6ls ; — that 
though we have not approved our understanding 
in the sight of Gop, by a virtuous \i^e oi o\xt xcvw 
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fortunes, to true wisdom,— that we xnust hvrt 
improved them, however, to political wisdom :«• 
So that he would 8ay,-~though the English do not 
appear to be a religious people,-^they are at least 
a loyal one :— They have so often felt the scourge 
of rebellion, and have tasted so much sharp fruit 
from it, — as to have set their teeth on edge for 
ever.— But, good God ! how would he be asto- 
nished to find,— that though we have been so of- 
ten tossed to and fro by our own tempestuous hu- 
mors, — that we were not yet sick of the storm I * 
—that though we solemnly, on every return of i 
this day, lament the guilt of our forefathers, in ' 
staining their hands in blood,— we never once \ 
think of pur principles and pra6tices, which tend 
the same way 1 — and though the providence of 
God has set boundss that they do not work as 
much mischief as in days of distru6lion and deso- 
lation, — little reason have we to ascribe the merit 
thereof to our own wisdom ; — So that, when the 
whole account is stated betwixt us, — there seems 
nothing to prevent the application of the words 
in the text, — That our iniquities are increased o- 
ver our heads, and our trespass is grown up unto 
the heavens.— Since the days of our fathers, have 

we been in a great trespass unto this day ; and 

though it is fit and becoming that we weep for 
them, — it is much more so, that we weep for our- 
selves,— that we lament our own corruptions,—^ 
and the little advantages we have made of the mer- 
cies or chastisements of God, or from the 

sins and provocations of our forefathers. 

This is the fpuit.we are to gather, in a day of 
such humiliation ;— and unless it produces that 
for us, by a reformation of our manners, and by 
turning us from the error of our ways, t he 
service of this day is^more a senseless insult upon 
the memories of our ancestors, — than an honest 
design to profit by their mistakes and misfortunesi 
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•and to become wiser and better from our reflec- 
ms upon them. - 

Till this is done, it avails little, though we pray 
rvently to God not to lay their sins to our chargd 
•whilst we have so many remaining of our own. 
....Unless we are touched for ourselves, how can 
5 expe6l he should hear our cry ? It is the wick* 
i corruption of a people which they are to thank, 
r whatever natural calamities they feel :....Thi8 

the very state we are in,. which, by disen- 

Lging Providence from -taking our part, will 

ways leave a people exposed to the whole force 
' accidents, both from within and without :.... And 
)wever statesmen may dispute about the causes 

the growth or decay of kingdoms,^ it is, for 

lis cause, a matter of eternal truth,....that as vir- 
le and religion are our only recommendation to 
0D,.....that they are, consequently, the only true 
isis of our happiness and prosperity on earth ;,..., 
id, however, we may shelter ourselves under 
istin6tion of party,>..«.that a wicked man is the 
orst enemy the state has ;.....and, for the contra* 
, it will always be found, that a virtuous man is 
le best patriot, and the best subje6l the king has. 
..And though an individual may say. What will 

ly righteousness profit a nation of men ? I an.^ 

Brer, If it fail of a blessing here, (which is not 

kely), it will have one advar.tage,......it will save 

ly own soul, and give thee that peace at the last, 
hich this world cannot take awayj. ■ ■ 

WbichOojijofhis in^nite mercy grant us all, 
mettp 

Vol. IlL Dd 
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& O M A N 8j ii» 4. 

Despisest thou the riches of his goodness^ and ^ 
bearanee, and iong-suffering^'^not knowing that 
goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance ? 

So says St, Paul, And, 

X c c L E s. viii. iz. 

Because sentence against an evil work is not exect 
speedily^ therefore the heart of the sons of ma 
fUUj set in them to do evil. 

TAKE either as you like it, you will get i 
thing by the bargain. 

It is a terrible chara6ler of the world, wh 
Solomon is here accounting for,— that their he? 
are fully set in them to do evil. — And the ge 
ral outcry against the wickedness of the age, 
every age, from Solomon's down to this, sho 
but too lamentably, what grounds have all al< 
been given for the complaint, ■ ■ 

The disorder and confusion arising in the affi 
of the world from the wickedness of it, be 
ever such, — so evidently seen, — so severely 1 
a$ naturally to induce every one who was a sp 
tator or sufferer, to give the melancholy pre 
ence to the times he lived in ; as if the corru 
ons of men's manners had not only exceeded 
reports of former days? but the power almos 
"rising above the pitch to which the wickednes 
the age was arrived. How far they may h 
been deceived in such calculations, I shall not 
quire ;— let it suffice, that mankind have ever b 
bad, — considering what motives they have ha( 
the better ; — and, taking this for granted, inst 
of declaiming against it, let us see whether a < 
course may not be as seryiceable, by endea' 
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ing, as Solomon has here done, rather to give an 
account of it, and, by tracing back the evils to 
their first principles, to dirc6l ourselves to the 
true remedy against them. 

Let it here only be premised,— that the wick- 
edness, either of the present or past times, what- 
ever scandal and reproach it brings upon Christi- 
ans,— ought not, in reason, lo rcilett dishonor 
upon Christianity, which is so apparently well 
framed to make us good,— that there is not a 
greater paradox in nature,— than that so liood a 
religion should be no better recommended by its 
professors. — Though this may seem a paradoxs— 
it is still, I say, no objection, though it has often 
been made use of agaiiisi Christianity ; — since, if 
the morals of men are not reformed, it is not 
owing to a defeat in the revelation, but it is owing 
to the same causes which defeated all the use and 
intent of reason,— before revelation was given.-— 
For, setting aside the obligations which a divine 
law lays upon us,— whoever considers the state 
and condition of human nature, and, upon this 
view, how much stronger the natural motives are to 
virtue than to vice, would expe6t to find the world 
much better than it is, or ever has been. — For, 
who would suppose the generality of mankind 
to b«tray so much folly, as to a6l against the 
common interest of their own kind, as every man 
does who yields to the temptation of what is 
wrong ?— But, on the other side, — if men first look 
into the pradlice of the world, and there observe 
the strange prevalency of vice, and how willing 
men are to defend, as well as to commit it,— one 
would think they believed, that all discourses of 
virtue and honesty, were mere matter of specula- 
tion, for men to entertain some idle hours with ; 
and say truly, that men seemed universally to be 
agreed in nothing but in speaking well and doing 
in*— But this casts no more dishonor upon rea- 
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son, than it does upon revelation ;— the truth of 
the case being this, that no motives have been 
great enough to restrain those from sin, who have 
secretly loved it, and only sought pretences for 
the prad\ice of it.-^-So that, if the light of the gos- 
pel has not left a sufficient provision against the 
wickedness ox the world,— the true answer is, 
that there can be none. — It is sufficient that the 
excellency of Christianity, in dodlrine and pre- 
cepts, and its proper tendency to make us virtu- 
ous, as well as happy, is a strong evidence of its 
divine original :— And these advantages it has, a 
bove any institution that ever was in the world:— 
It gives the best dire6\ions,— the best examples,— 
the greatest encouragements,-^the best helps, and 
the greatest obligations to gratitude. — But, as re- 
ligion was not to work upon men by way of force 
and natural necessity,— but by moral persuasion,— 
which sets good and evil before them ; — so, if men 
have power to do evil, or choose the good, and 
will abuse it, this cannot be avoided.-^ Not only 
religion, but even reason itself, must necessarily 
imply a freedom of choice ;•— and all the beings ia 
the world, which have it, were created free to 
stand or free to fall :•— And therefore, men that 
will not be wrought upon by this way of address, 
must expecl, and be contented to feel the stroke 
of that rod which is prepared for the back of fools, 
oft-times in this world, but undoubtedly in the 
next, from the hands of a righteous Governor, 
who will finally render to every man according to 
his works. 

Because this sentence is not always executed 
speedily, is the wise man's account of the gene- 
ral licentiousness which prevailed through the 
race of mankind, — so early as his days ;— and we 
may allow it a place, amongst the many other 
fatal causes of depravation in our own ; — a few^ 
of which, 1 shall beg ieav^ to add to this expli"* 
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cation of the wise maa*s ; subjoining a few prac- 
tical cautions in relation to eacli, as 1 go along,— 

To begin with Solomon's account in the text, 
— that because sentence against an evil work is 
not executed speedily, therefore the hearts of the 
sons of men are fullj set in them to do cviK— 

It seems somewhat hard to understand the con- 
sequence, why men should grow more desperate- 
ly wicked, because God is merciful, and gives 
them space to repent ;— this is no natural effedt, 
nor does the wise man intend to insinuate, that the 
goodness and long-suffering of God is the cause 
©f the wickedness of man, by a direft efficacy to 
harden sinners in their course. But the scope of 
his discourse is this,— Because a vicious man es- 
capes at present, he is apt to draw false conclu- 
sions from it ; and, from the delay of God's pun- . 
ishment in this life, cither to conceive them at 
so remote a distance, or perhaps, so uncertain, 
that, though he has some doubtful misgivings of 
the future, yet he hopes, in the main, that his 
fears are greater than his danger ; — and, from ob- 
aterving some of the worst of men both live and 
die, without any outward testimony of God's 
•wrath, draws from thence some flattering ground 
<if encouragement for himself, and, with the wick^ 
ed in the psalm, says in his heart. Tush, I shall 
never be cast down ;-^there shall no harm happen 
unto me :— As if it were necessary, if God is to 
punish at all, that he must do it presently ;— — 
trhrch, by the way, would rather seem to bespeak 
the rage and fury of an incensed party, than the 
determination of a wise and patient judge, who 
respites punishment to another state, declaring, 
for the wisest reasons, this is not the time for it 
to take place in,— but that he has appointed a day 
for it, wherein he ynll judge the world in right** 
teousness^and makes such unalterable distin£iicms 

DdH 
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betwixt the good and bad,— as to render his fa* 
turc judgment a fall vindication of his justice. 

That mankind have ever made an ill use of 
lhi» forbearance, is, and, I fear, will ever be, the 
ca3e;*...and St. Peter, in his description of the 
scoiTers in the latter days, who, he tells us, shall 
walk after their own lusts, (tlie worst of all cha- 
, ra6ters), he ^ives the same sad solution of wiiat 
should be their unhappy encouragement ; for that) 

they would say, VVhere is the promise [,where 

is the threatening, or declaration of, e cpaggelia\ 
of his coming ? for, since the fathers fell asleep, all 
things continue as they were from the beginning 
of the creation,.<..that is, the world goes on in 
the same uninterrupted course, where all things 
fall alike to all, without any interposition from 
above, or any outward token of divine displeasure s 
Upon this ground, " Come ye,*'. say they, as the 
prophet represents them, " I will fetch wine, 
and we will fill ourselves with strong drink ; and 
.tonnorrow shall be as this day, and much more 
abundant." 

Now if you consider, you will find, that all 
this false way of reasoning, doth arise from that 
gross piece of self-fiattery, that such do imagine 
/God to he like themselves,....that is^ as cruel and 
revengeful as they are ;...*and they presently think, 
if a fellow- creature offended them at the rate that 
tinners are said to offend God, and they had as 
much power in their hands to punish and torture 
them, as he has, they would be sure to execute 

it speedily ; huts because they see God does it 

noc,....therefore, they conclude, that all the talk of 
God's anger against vice, and his future punish- 
ment of it,....is mere talk, calculated for the ter- 
ror of old women and children Thus speak they 

peace to their souls when there is no peace ; 
..M.for though a sinner, (which the wise man adds 
by way of caution after the l:e2Lt},..Mfor) thou|^U a 
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linnet* do cyjI an hundred times, and his days be 
prolonged upon the earth,....yet, sure I know, that 
it shall be \yc11 with them that fear God,iM,but 
shall not be well with the wicked. Upon which 
argument, the psalmist, speaking in the name of 
God, uses this remonstrance to one under this 

fatal mistake^ which has misled thousands ;..*• 

These things thou didst, and 1 kept silence. ...And 
it seems this silence was interpreted into consent ; 
....for, it follows. ...and thou ihoughtest I was alto- 
gether such a one as thyself ;»...but the psalmist 
adds, how ill he took this at mens hands, and 
that they should not know the difference between 
the forbearance of sinners.,....and his negle6l of 
their sins ;....but I will reprove thee, and set them 

in order before thee Uoon the whole of which, 

he bids them be better advised, and consider, lest, 
while they forget God, he pluck them away, and 

there be none to deliver them 

-Thus much for the first ground and cause 
which the text gives, why the hearts of the sons 
of men are so fully set in them to do evil ;....upon 

which, I have only one or two cautions to add 

That, in the first place, we frequently deceive 
ourselves in the calculation, that sentence shall not 
be speedily executed. »..By sad experience, vicious 
iSiBd debauched men find this matter to turn out 
very different in practice, from their expe6\ations 
in theory ; — God having so contrived the nature 
of things, throughout the wh^ole system of moral 
duties, — that every vice in some measure, should 
immediately revenge itself upon the doer ;— that 
falsehood and unfair dealing, ends in distrust and 
dishonor ;——^that drunkenness and debauchery, 
should weaken the thread of life, and cut it so 
short that the trangressor shall not live out half 
his days ;-'that pride should be followed by mor- 
tifications, — extravagance by poverty and distress ; 
—that the revengeful and malicious^ should b^ 
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the greatest lormentor of himself ;^the perpetual 
disturbance of his awn mind, being so immediate 
a chastisement, as to verify what the wise nsan 

says upon it, That, as the merciful man docs 

good to his own soul, so, he that is cruel, trou- 
bleth his own flesh. 

In all which cases, there is a punishment in- 
dependent of these, and that is the punishment 
which a man's own mind takes upon itself, from 
the remorse of doing what is wrong.— Pr/wia est 
hac ultioy— 'this is the first revenge, which (whate- 
ver other punishments he may escape) is sure to 
follow close upon his heels, and haunts hita 

wheresoever he goes ; for, whenever a man 

commits a wilful bad a6Uon, — he drinks down 
poison, which, though it may work slowly, will 
work surely, and give him perpetual pains and 
heart-aches, — and, if no means be used to expel 
it, will destroy hira at last. So that, notwithstand- 
ing that final sentence of God is not executed 
speedily. In exa6l weight and measure, there is, 
nevertheless, a sentence executed, which a mian's 
own conscience pronounces against him ; — ^^and 
every wicked man, I believe, feels as regular a 
process within his own breast, commenced against 
himself) — and finds himself as much accused, and 
as evidently and impartially condemned for what 
he has done amiss, as if he had received sentence 
before the most awful tribunal ;— which judgment 
of donscience, as it can be looked upon in no oth^r 
light but as an anticipation of that righteous and 
unalterable sentence which v^ill be pronounced 
hereafter, by that Being, to whom he is finally to 
give an account of his adlions— I caHn6t conceive 
the state of his mind, under any character, thaB 
of that anxious doubtfulness described by tht pro- 
{)het, — That the wicked are like the troubled s^ai 
when it cannot rest^ whose waters cast up mire 
>^d filth. 
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A second caution ag^ainst this uniform ground 
of false hope, in sentence not being executed 

speedily, will arise from this consideration, 

That in our vain calculation of this distant point 
of retribution, we generally respite it t^ the day 
of judgment ;-— and as that may bs a thousand, or 
ten thousand years off, it proportionably lessens 
the lerroi>. To re6lify this mistake, we should 
first consider, that the distance of a thing, no way 
alters the nature of it— 2dlv, That we are deceiv- 
ed in this distant prospe6\, not considering, that, 
however far off we may fix it in this belief, that, 
in facl, it is no farther off from every man, than 
the day of his own death. — And, how certain that 
day is, we need not, surely, be reminded ;■ 
It is the certainty of the matter, and of an event 
which will as surely come to pass, as that the sun 
shall rise to-morrow morning, that should en- 
ter as much into our calculations, as if it was 

hanging over our heads For though, in our 

fond imaginations,vve dream of living many years 
upon the earth ;— bow unexpe6lcdly are we sum- 
moned from it ? How oft, in the strength of 

our age, in the midst of our proje6\s, when we 
are promising ourselves the ease of many years ? 
—How oft, at that very time, and in the height of 
this imagination, is the decree sealed, and the 
commandment gone forth to call us into another 
world ? 

This may suffice for the examination of this 
one great cause of the corruption of the world;— 
from whence I should proceed, as I purposed, 
to an inquiry after some other unhappy causes, 
which have a share in this evil, — But I have 
laken up so much more of your time in this, than 
1 first intended, that I shall defer what 1 have 
to say to the next occasion, and put an end to 
this discoNi'se, by an answer to a question often 
asked, relatively to this argument, in prejudice 
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of Christianity, which cannot be more seasoi- 
ftbly answered, than in a discourse at this time ;^ 
and that is, Whether the christian religion has 
done the world any service, in reforming the lives 
and morals of mankind, which some, who pre- 
tend to have considered the present state of vice, 

seem to doubt of? This objedlion I, in some 

measure have anticipated in the beginning of 
this discourse ;— and what I have to add to that 
argument is this, — That it is impossible to de- 
cide the point, by evidence of fa6ts, which, at so 
great a distance, cannot be brought together and 
compared, it must be decided by reason, and the 
probability of things ; — upon which issue, one 
might appeal to the most professed deist, and trust 
him to determine,— whether the lives of those 
who are set loose from all obligations but those 
of conveniency, can be compared with those 
who have been blessed with the extraordinary light 
of a religion ? — and, whether so just and holy a 
religion as the christian, which sets restraints even 
upon our thoughts ;— a religion, which gives us 
the most engaging ideas of the perfections of 
God,— at the same time that it impressed the most 
awful ones of his majesty and power ; — a being 
rich in mercies, but if they are abused, terrible 
in his judgments ;— one constantly about our se- 
cret paths,— about our beds ; — who spieth. out all 
our ways, — noliceth all oiir a6lions ;— and is so 
pure iu his nature that he will punish even the 
wicked imaginations of the heart, and has ap- 
pointed a day wherein he will enter into this in- 
quiry, and execute judgment according as we have 
deserved ? 

If either the hopes or fears, the passions or 
reason, of men, are to be wrought upon at all, such 
principles must have an efFe6l, though, I own, 
verjr far short of what a thinking man should ex- 
■^ from such motive*. 
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No doubt there is great room for amendment 
in the christian world ; and the professors of our 
holy religion, may, in general, be said to be a very 
corrupt and bad generation of men, considering 
what reasons and obligations they have to be bet- 
ter. — Yet still I affirm, if those restraints were les- 
sened, — the world would be infinitely worse ;— 
and therefore, we cannot sufficiently bless and a- 
dore the goodness of God, for those advantages 
brought by the coming of Christ ;-^which God 
grant that we may live to be more deserving of ; 
that, in the last day, when he shall come again to 
judge the world, we may rise to life immortal.— 
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Trust in God. 

p s A L. xxzvii, $• 

Put thou thy trust in the Lomd, 

WHOEVER seriously rcfleas upon the 
state and condition of man, and looks 
upon that dark side of it, which represents his 
life as open to so many causes of trouble ;....vheD 
he sees how often he eats the bread of affli6Uon, 
and that he is born to it as naturally as the sparks 
fly upwards ;....that no rank or degrees of men are 
exempted from this law of our beitigs ;....but that 
all, from the high cedar of Libanus to the hum-, 
ble shrub upon the wall, are shook in their turns 
by numberless calamities and distresses :....Wlien 
one sits down and looks upon this gloomy side 
of things, with all the sorrowful changes and 
chances which surround us;. ...at first sight, would 
not one wonder, how the spirit of a man could 
bear the infirmities of his nature, and what it is 
that supports him, as it does, under the many 
evil accidents which he meets with in his passage 
through the valley of tears ? Without some cer- 
tain aid within us to bear us up, so tender a frame 
as ours, would be but ill fitted to encounter what 
generally befals it in this rugged journey : And 
accordingly we find, that we are so curiously 
wrought by an all-wise hand, with a view to this, 
that, in the very composition and texture of our 
nature, there is a remedy and provision left 
against most of the evils we suffer; we being so 
ordered, that the principle of self-love^ given us 
for preservation, comes in here to our aid, by 
opening a door of hope, and, in the worst emer- 
gencies, flattering us with a belief, that we shall 
extricate ourselves, and live to see better days. 
This expectation^ though in fa6t it no waf al- 
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terar the nirture of the cross accidents to which 
we lie open, or docs at M pervert the course of 
them, yet imposes upon the sense of them, and, 
like a secret 8p4 ing in a well contrived machine, 
though it cannot prevent, at least it counterba- 
lances the pressure, and so bears up this tottering 
tender frame, un^r many a violent shock and 
hard jostiinrg, which otherwise would unavoid- 
ably overwhelm it. Without such an inward re- 
source, from an inclination, which is natural to 
man, to trust and hope for redress in the most 
deplorable conditions, — his state in this life would 
be, of all creatures the most miserable. When 
his mind was either wrung with affli6lion, or his 
body lay tortured with the gout or stone,— did he 
think, that, in this world, there should be no res- 
pite to his sorrow,— could he believe the pains. he 
endured would continue equally intense, — without 
remedy,— without intermission;— with what de- 
plorable lamentation would he languish out his 
day, and how sweet, as Job says, would the 
dods of the valley be to him ? But so sad a persua- 
sion, whatever grounds there may be sometimes 
for it, scarce ever gets full possession of the 
mind of man, which, by nature, struggles against 
despair ; so that whatever part of us suffers, the 
darkest mind instantly ushers in this relief to it, 
points out to hope, — encourages to build, though 
on a sandy foundation— and raises an expedlaiion 
in us, that things will come to a fortunate issue. 
And indeed it is something surprising to considet 
the strange force of this passion; — what wonders 
it has wrought in supporting men*s spirits in, all 
ages, and under such inextricable difficulties, that 
they have sometimes hoped,as the apostle expres- 
ses it, even against hope, — against all lilkelihood; 
and have looked forwards with comfort under 
misfortunes, when there has been little or nothing; 
to favor such an expeclation. 
Vol, hi. E e 
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This flattering propensity in us, which I have 
here represented, as it is built upon one of the 
most deceitful of human passions,— that is^ self- 
love, which, at all times, inclines us to think bet- 
ter of ourselves, and conditions, than there is 
ground for ; how great soever the relief is, which 
9 man draws from it at present, it too often dis- 
appoints in the end, leaving him to go on his 
way sorrowing,— ^mourning, as the prophet says, 
that his hope is lost. So that, after all, in our 
severer trials, we still find a necessity of calling in 
something to aid this principle, and dire6l it so, 
that it may not wander with this uncertain ex- 
pe6lation of what may never be accomplished, 
but fix itself upon a proper obje6l of trust and re- 
liance, that is able to fulfil our desires, to hear our 
c;ry, and to help us. The passion of hope, with- 
out this, though in straits a man may support his 
spirits for a time with a general expe6lation of 
l^etter fortune ; yet, like a ship tossed without a 
pilot upon a troublesome sea, it may float upon 
the surface for a while, but is never, never likely 
to be brought to the haven where it would be. 
To accomplish this, reason and religion are called 
in at length, and join with nature in exhorting 
us to hope ; — ^but to hope in God, in whose hands 
are the issues of life and death,— and without 
whose knowledge and permission we know that 
not a hair of our heads can fall to the ground. 
Strengthened with this anchor of hope, which 
keeps us stedfast, — when the rains descend, and 
the floods come upon us,— however the sorrows of 
a man are multiplied, he bears up his head, looks 
towards heaven with confidence, waiting for the 
salvation of God : He then builds upon a rock, 
against which the gates of hell cannot prevail. 
He may be troubled, it is true, on every side, 
but shall not be distressed, — perplexed, yet not in 
despair: Though he walks through the valley of 
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the sliadow of death, even then he fears no evil ; 
-—this road and this staff comfort him* 

The virtue of this had been sufficiently tried 
by David, and had, no doubt, been of use to him 
in the course of a life full of affiidlions; many 
of which ^ere so great, that he declares, that he 
should verily have fainted under the sense and 
apprehension of them, but that he believed to see 
the goodness of the Lord in the land of the living. 
He believed I — how could he do otherwise ? He 
had all the convidlion that reason and inspira- 
tion could give him,— that there was a being, in 
whom every thing concurred which could be the 
proper obje6t of trust and confidence ; power to 
help, and goodness always to incline him to do 
It. He knew this infinite being, though his 
dwelling was so high, that his glory was above 
the heavens, yet humbled himself to behold the 
things that are done in heaven and earth : — Thf^t 
he was not an idle and distant spectator of what 
passed there, but that he was a present help in time 
of trouble i—^ThatJie bowed the heavens, and 
came down to over-rule the course of things ; 
—delivering the poor, and him that was in 
misery, from him that was too strong for him ; 
lifting the simple out of his distress^ and 
guarding him by his providence, so that no 
man should do him wrong;- That neither the 
sun should smite him by day, neither the moon 
by nightt Of this the psalmist had such evidence 
from his observation on the life of others, with 
the strongest convi£\ion, at the same time, which 
a long life, full of personal deliverances, could 
give :— — All which taught him the value of the 
lesson in the text, from which he had received so 
much encouragement himself, that he trans- 
mits ^ it for the benefit of the whole race of 
mankind after him, to support them, as it had 
done him, under the affli^lions which befel him* 
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Trust in God : ■ As if he bad said, Whosoevtt 
thou art, that shall hereafter fall ieto any such 
straits and troubles as I have experienced,- 
learn, by my example, where to seek for succor; 
trust not in princes, nor in any child of man, 
for there is no help in them : The sons of men, 
who are of low degree, are vanity, and are KOt 
able to help thee ; men of high degree are « 
lie, too often deceive thy hopes, and will not 
help thee : But thou, when thy soul is in heavi- 
ness, turn thy eyes from the earth, and look up 
towards heaven, to that infinitely kind and pow- 
erful Being, who Deither slumbereth nor sleep- 
eth ; who is a present help in time of trouble i-^ 
Despond not, and tay withia thyself, why the 
chariot wheels stay so long ?— -and why he voucb- 
aafeth thee not a speedy relief ?-—btit arm thy 
self, id thy misfortunes, with patience and fbi> 
titude;*—— trust in Geo» who sees all Lhoae coa* 
fli6ls under which thou laborest ; ' who 

knows thy necessities afar oif, and puts aU tby 

tears into his bottle ; who sees every care&l' 

thought and pensive look, a>»d hears every aigk 
and melancholy groan thou utterest. 

In ail thy exigencies, trust and depend on him; 
nor ever doubt, but he, who heareth the cry «f 
the fatherless, and defendeth the cause of the wi* 
dow, if it is just, will hear thine,— *—*and either 
It-ghten thy burden, and let thee go free, . > c r, 
which is the same, if that seems not xfteet^ by 
adding strength to thy nui>d, enable thee to sus- 
tain what he has suffered to be laid upon thee. 

Whoever recoUe6ls the particular psalms said 
to be composed by this great man, under the 6e- 
veral distresses and cross- accidents of his life, will 
perceive the justice of this paraphrase, which ii 
agreeable to the strain of reasoning,— -which runs 
thraugh,— >which is little else than a recolle^Uon 
p( his own words and thoughts upon those oeca* 
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sions, in all which he appears to have been no 
less signal in his afRiclions, than in his piety, and 
in that goodness of soul which he discovers under 
them. 1 said, the reflections upon his own lifef 
and providential escapes which he had experien« 
ced, had had a share in forming these religious 
sentiments of trust in his mind, which had soearljr 
taken root, that when he w^s going to light the 
Philistines, when he was but a youth, and stood 
before Saul, he had already learned to argue in 
this manner :— Let no man's heart fail him ; 
thy servant kept his father's sheep, andihere came 
a lion and a bear, and took a lamb out of the 
flock, and I went out after him, and smote him, 
and delivered it out of his mouth 4 and when he 
arose against me, I caught him by the beard, and 
smote him and slew him ;— thy servant slew both 
the lion and the bear, and this uncircumcised Phi- 
listine will be as one of them ;— >for the Lord, who 
delivered me out of the paw of the lion, and out 
of the paw of the bear, he will also deliver me 
cmt of his hand* 

The conclusion was natural ; and the experi- 
ence which every man has had of God's former 
loving kindness and prote6Uon to him, either iu 
danger or distress, does unavoidably engage him 
to think in the samb train. It is observable, that 
the apostle St. Paul, encouraging the Corinthians 
to bear with patience the trials incident to human 
nature, reminds them of the deliverances that 
God did formerly vouchsafe to him, and his fel- 
low laborers. Gains and Aristarchus; and on 
that ground builds a rock of encouragement, for 
future trust aiid dependence on him. His life had 
been in a very great jeopardy at Ephesus, where 
he had like to have been brought out to the 
theatre, to-be devored by wild beasts, and, in- 
deed had no human means to avert,\ and conse- 
quently to escape it ; and therefore, he tells them 

^ Ee 2 
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thai he had this advantage by U> that the more he 
believed he fthouid be put to death) the more he 
was engaged, by hi» deliverance, never to depend 
on any worldly trust, but only on God, vtrho can 
rescue from the greatest extremity, even from 
the grave, and death itself* For we would not, 
brethren, says he, have you ignorant of our trou- 
ble, which came to us in Asia,— that we were 
pressed out of measure, above our strength, inso- 
much, that we despaired even of life ; but we had 
the aentence of death in ourselves, that we should 
not trust in ourselves, but in God, who raiscth 
the dead, who delivered us from so great a death, 
and doth deliver, and in whom we trust that he 
will deliver us* 

And, indeed, a stronger argument cannot be 
brought for future trust, than the remembrance of 
past prote6lion ; for, what ground or reason can 
i have to distrust the kindness of that person, who 
has always been my friend and benefa6tor ? 

On whom can 1 better rely for assistance in the 
day of my distress, than on him who stood by mc 
in all mine afHiclion, and, when I was at the 
brink of de8tru6\ion, delivered me out of all my 
troubles?— Would it not be highly ungrateful, 
and reflect either upon his goodness or his suffici- 
ency, to distrust that Providence, which has ai« 
ways had a watchful eye over me ? and wlio, ac- 
cording to his gracious promises, will never leave 
me, nor forsake me ; and who in all my wants, in 
all my emergencies, has been abundantly more 
willing to give, than I to ask it?— «If the former 
and the latter rain have hitherto descended upon 
the earth in due season, and seed time and harvest 
have never yet feiled ;— why should I fear fa- 
mine in the land, or doubt, but that he who feed- 
eth the raven, and providently scattereth for the 
sparrow, should likewise be my comfort ? How 
unlikely is it that ever he should suffer his trutb 
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to fail ? This tmin of refle^^ion, from thfc 
consideration of past mercies, is suitable aiid na- 
tural to all mankind ; there being no one, whoy 
by calling to mind God's kindnesses, which have 
been ever of old, but will see cause to apply the 
argument to himself* 

And though) in looking back upon the events 
which have befallen us, we are apt to attribute 
too ittuch to the arm of flesh, in recounting the 
more successful parts of them,— saying, My wis- 
dom, my parts> and address, extricated me frotti 
this misfortune ;— my foresight and penetration 
saved me from the second ;— my courage, and the 
mightiness of my strength, carried me through a 
third : — However we are accustomed to talk in this 
manner, yet, whoever coolly sits down and refle6t9 
upon the many accidents (though very improperly 
called so) which have befallen him in the course 
of his life ;— ^when he considers the many amazing 
turns in his favor, sometimes in the. most un- 
promising cases, — and often brought about by the 
most unlikely causes ;-~when he remembers the 
particular providences which have gone along with 
him,— the many personal deliverances which have 
preserved him, the unaccountable manner in 
which he has been enabled to get through diffi- 
culties, which on aH sides beset him, at one time 
of his life,— or the strength of mind he found 
himself endowed with, to encounter afHi6lions> 
which fell upon him at another period:— Where is 
the man, I say, who look's back, with the least reli- 
gious sense, upon what has thiis happened to him, 
who could not give you sufficient proof of God's 
power, and his arm over him, and recount several 
cases, wherein the^ God of Jacob was his help^ 
And the holy one of Israel his redeemer ! 

Hast thou ever laid upon the bed of languish- 
ing, or labored under a grievous distemper which 
threatened thy life i Call to mind thy sorrowful 
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and pensire spirit at that time ; and add to it, who 
it was that had^mercy on thee, that brought thee 
out of darkness and the shadow of death, and 
made all thy bed in thy sickness. 

Hath the scantiness of thy condition hurried 
thee into great straits and difficulties, and brought 
thee almost to distradtion? Consider who it was 
that spread thy table in that wilderness of thought 
—who it was made thy cup to overflow,— who 
added a friend of consolation to thee, and there- 
by spake peace to thy troubled mind. Hast thou 
over sustained any considerable damage in thy 
stock or trade? Bethink thyself who it was that 
gave thee a serene and contented mind under those 
losses. If thou hast recovered, consider who it was 
that repaired those breaches, when thy own skill 
and endeavors failed : Call to mind whose provi- 
dence has blessed them since,— -whos« hand it was 
that has since set a hedge about thee, and made 
all that thou hast done to prosper. Hast thou ever 
been wounded in thy more tender part, through 
the loss of an obliging husband ? or hast thou been 
torn aJHray from the embraces of a dear and pro- 
mising child, by its unexpected death ? 

O consider, whether the God of truth did not 
approve himself a father to thee, when fatherless, 
r— or a husband to thee, when a widow ; and has 
either given thee a name better than that of sons 
and daughters, or even beyond thy hope,— made 
thy remaining tender lyanches to grow up, tall 
and beautiful, like the cedars of Libanus* 

Strengthened by these considerations, suggest- 
ing the same, or like past deliverances, either to 
thyself, thy friends or acquaintance, — thou wilt 
learn this great lesson in the text, — in all thy exi- 
gencies and distresses — to trust God ; and, what- 
ever befals thee, in the many changes and chan- 
ces of this mortal life, to speak comfort to thy 
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soul, and to say in the words of Habakkuk the 
prophet, with which I conclude, 

Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither 
nhtAl fruit be in the vines ; although the labor of 
the olive shall fail, and the fields shall yeild no 
meat ; although the flock shall be cut off from the 
fold, and there shall be no herd in the stalls ; yet 
we will rejoice in the Lord, and joy in the Gob 
of our salvation. 

To whom be all honor and glory, now and for 
evttr. AiMin* 
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I X e D V t xxi. 14. 

But if a man come presumptuously upon his neighbor f 
to slay him with guile ; — thou shalt take him from 
rtiy altar J that he maj die. 

AS the end and happy result of society, was, 
our mutual prote<51ion from the depreda- 
tions which malice and avarice lay us open to,— 
80 have the laws of God laid proportionable re- 
straints against such violations as would defeat us 
of such a security. Of all other attacks which 
can be made against us,— 4hat of a mans*s life,— 
which is his all,— being the greatest, the of- 
fence, in God's dispensation to the Jews, was 
denounced as the most heinoas,— ^and represent- 
ed as most unpardonable. At the hand of every 
man's brother will 1 require the life of man.— — 
Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed.— »Ye shall take no satisfadlion for 
the l^fe of a murderer ;— he shall surely be put to 
deatb.-^So ye shall not pollute the land wherein 
ye are, .for blood defileth the land ; and 
the land cannot be cleansed of blood that is shed 
therein, but by the blood of him that shed it.— 
For this reason, by the laws of all civilized na- 
tions, in all parts of the globe, it has been pun- 
ished with death. 

Some civilized and wise communities have so 
far incorporated these severe dispensations into 
their municipal laws, as to allow of no distinc- 
tion betwixt murder and homicide.—— at least in 
the penalty ; — leaving the intentions of the se- 
veral parties concerned in it, to that Being who 
knows the heart, and will adjust the differences 
of the case hereafter. This falls, no doubt, heavy 
upon particulars ;— but it is urged for the benefit 
of the whole. It is not the business of a preach- 
er to enter into an examination of the grounds 
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and reasons for so seeming a severity.— —Where 
most severe, they have proceeded, no doubti 
from an excess of abhorrence of a crime 
which is, of all others, most terrible and shocking 
in its own nature,— and the most dire6l attack 

and stroke at society ; as the security of a 

man's life was the first protcdlion of society, 
the ground work of all other blessings to be de- 
sired from such a compadl. Thefts,— oppres- 
sions—- exactions, and violences of that kind, cut 

off the branches; this smote the root: All 

perished with it ; the injury irreparable.— No 

after-a6l could make amends for it. What re- 
copQpence can he give to a man in exchange for 
his life ?— What satisfa6lion to the widow, — the 
fatherless,«-to the family, — the friends,— the re- 
lations cut off fronS his prote6lion, and rendered, 
perhaps, destitute,— perb&ps miserable for ever! 
No wonder, that, by the law of nature, this 
crime was always pursued with the most extreme 
vengeance ; which made the barbarians to judge, 
when they saw St. Paul upon the point of dying a 
sudden and terrifying death.— No doubt this man 
is a murderer ; whom, though he has escaped the 
sea^ yet vengeance suffereth not to live. 

The censure, there, was rash and uncharitable ; 
but the honest detestation of the crime was up- 
permost. They saw a dreadful punishment— i 
they thought ; and in seeing the one,— they 
suspe6led the other. And the vengeance which 
had overtaken the holy man, was meant by 
them the vengeance and punishment of the al- 
mighty Being, whose providence and honor 
was concerned in pursuing him, from the place 
he bad fled from, to that island. 

The honor and authority of God is most evi- 
dently struck at, most certainly, in every such 
crime,— and therefore he would pursue it ; — it 
being the reason, in the ninth of Genesis, upon 
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vhich the prohibition of murder ia grounded ;«« 
for in the image of God created he man^-— as if 
to attempt the life of a man had something in it 
peculiarly daring and audacious ; not only shock- 
ing as to its consequence, above aU other crimes^ 
—but of personal violence and indignity against 
GoD» the author of our life and death* That it 
is the highest a6l of injustice to man, and which 
will admit of no compensation, I have said*— But 
the depriving a man of life, does not comprehend 
the whole of his suifcrring ;■ he may be cutoff 
in an unprovided or disordered condition, with re- 
gard lo the great account betwixt himself and his 
Maker. He may be under the power of irregu* 
lar passions and desires. The best of men are not 
always upon their guard.— And I am sure we have 
all reason to join in that affedling part of our Li- 
tany,— That, amongst other evils,— God would de* 
liver us from sudden death ;— that we may have 
some foresight of that period, to compose our spi- 
rits, — prepare our accounts,— and put ourselves in 
the best posture we can to meet it ; — for, after we 
are most prepared, ■■ it is a terror to human na^ 
ture. 

The people of some nations are said to have a 
peculiar art in poisoning by slow and gradual ad- 
vances. In this case,-— however hon'id,-^it savors 
of mercy with regard to our spiritual state ;— for, 
the sensible decays of nature, which a ^uficrer 
must feel within him, from the secret workings of 
the horrid drug, give warning, ana show that mer- 
cy, which the bloody hand that comes upon his 
neighbor suddenly, and slays him with guile,— 
has denied him. It may serve to admonish him 
of the duty of repentance, and to make his peace 
with God, whilst he had time and opportunity* 
The speedy execution of justice, which as our 
laws now stand, and which were intended for that 
end, must strike the greater terror upon that ac- 
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•eutit. Short as the interval between sentence 
'and death iS) it is long compared to the case of 
the murdered. — Thou allowedeat the roan no 
ttme9<«*said the judge to a late criminal ina^tnost 
aflb^ing manner ;-*-thou aUowedest ^m not a 
moment to ^ prepare «for eternity 5— ^and,: to one 
who thtaksat all, it is^ of all refledUons and self 
accusations, the most heavy and unsormountable 
^*«Thkt, t^y^hehand of violence^ a man in^apar- 
'H6i' state of health, whHst he walks out in'per- 
-fc6t security, as he thinks, with hisfgiends,- 1 ' 
perhaps whilst he is sleeping soundly,— ato be hur- 
ried out of the world by the assassin,-<^by a sud- 
den stroke — to find himself at the bar of God^s 
jttsticcy without notice and -preparation (or trial, 
——>it is most horrible 1 

Though he be really a good man, (and it is to 
• be hoped God makes merciful allowances in such 
oases),— yet, it is a terrifying consideration at the 
best ;— and, as the injury is greater, there are also 
Tery aggravating circumstances relating to the 
person who commits this a6l;— *As, whenitis the 
efife6t, not of a rash and sudden passion, which 
sometimes disorders and confounds reason for a 
moment,— ^but of a deliberate and propense design 
or malice^— when the sun not only goes down, 
but rises upon his wrath ;-«-when * he sleeps not 
•-•till he has struck the stroke ;— ^when^ after he 
has> had time and leisure to rec<^lle6t> himself,-— 
and consider what he is going to do ;— when, af- 
'<tef all the checks of conscience,«i<->the struggles of 
•h*imartity,— — the recoiling of his own blood, at 
the thoughts of shedding another man^s — he shall 

Ssrsist still,— —and resolve to do it. Merciful 
OD I protect- u s *from doing or suffering such 
evils* Blesstd be thy natne and providence, which 
Seldom or ever suffers it to escape with impunity. 
^— In vain does the guilty ilaUer himself with 
'^iK^es of- secrecy or Finpunitv :-«»The eye of Goj» 
Vol, III, F f 
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18 always upon him.— Whither can he fly from 
his presence !— By the immensity of his nature, 
he is at present in all places — by the infinity of it, 

to all times ; by his omniscience) to all 

thoughts, words, and aclions of men, by ao em- 
phatical phrase in scripture, the blood of the in- 
nocent is said to cry to heaven from the ground 
for vengeance ;— and it was for th^s reason, that 
he might be brought to justice,— that he was 
debared the benefit of any asylum, and the cities 

of refuge. For the elders of his city shall send 

and fetch him thence, and deliver him into the 

hand of the avenger of blood, and their eye 

should not pity him. 

The text says,— Thou shalt take him from 
xny altar, that he may die. It had been a very 
ancient imagination, that, for men, guilty of this, 
and other horrid crimes,— -a place held sacred, 
as dedicated to God, was a refuge and protedlion 
to them from the hands of justice. The law of 
God cuts the transgressor off from all delusive 
hopes of this kind ; — and I think the Romish 
church has very little to boast of, in the sanctua- 
ries which she leaves open for this, and other 
crimes and irregularities ;— — san6luaries, whiqh 
are often the first temptations to wickedpess, and 
therefore, bring the greater scandal and dishonor 
to her that authorizes their pretensions. 

Every obstruction of the course of justice—— 
is a door ppen to betray society, and bereave us of 
those blessings which it has in view. To stand up 
for the privileges of such places, is to invite men 
to sin with a bribe of impunity. It is a strange 
way of doing honor to God, to screen a6Uons 
which are a disgrace to humanity. 

What scripture, and all civilized nations, teach 
concerning the crime of taking away anoth^er 
man's life, — r-is applicable to the wickedness .of 
a man's attempting to bereave himself of his own* 
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He has no more right over it,— -than over that 

of others: -And, whatever false glosses have 

been put upon it by men gf bad heads or bad 

hearts, it is at the bottom a complication of 

cowardice, and wickedness, and weakness ; 
is one of the fatalest mistakes, desparation can 
hurry a man into ;— inconsistent with all the rea- 
soning and religion of the world, and irrcconcilc* 
able with that patience under aftlic\ ions, -—that re* 
signation and submission to ihe will of God in all 
straits, which is required of us. but, if our cala- 
mities are brouj>ht upon ourselves by a man's own 
wickedness,— siill has he less to urge, least reason 
has he to renounce the proteCYion of God— when 
he most stands in need of it, and of his mercy. 

But, as 1 intend the subje6l of self murder for 
my discourse next Sunday,—! shall not anticipate 
what I have to say,— but proceed to consider some 
other cases, in which the law relating to the life 
of our neighbor is transgressed in different de- 
grees. All which are generally spoken of under 
the subjcirl of murder,— —and considered by the 

best casuists as a species of the same, and, in 

justice to the subject, cannot be passed here. ■ ■ 
St. John says, Whosoever hateth his brother, is 
a murderer ; — it is the first step to this sin ;— and 
our Saviour, in his sermon upon the Mount, has 
explained in how many slighter and unsuspeded 
ways and degree^, — the command in the law. 
Thou shalt do no murder, may be opposed ,if not 
broken. All real mischiefs and injuries malicious- 
ly brought upon a man, to the sorrow and dis- 
turbance of his mind, eating out the comfort 

of his life, and shortening his days,— —are this sin 
in disguise ; — and the grounds of the scripture ex- 
pressing it with sych severity, is, — that the begin- 
nings of wrath and malice, — in event, often ex- 
tend to such great and unforeseen tftedls, as, were 
we foretold them, we should give so Utile credit 
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to, as to say,— Is thy senrant adogy that he shouli: 
<h> this thing ?— And, though th€«e beginnings d9» 
Yiot necessarily produce the worst,(GoD forbid tb^y 
should), yet, they cannot be committed without 
these eril seeds are first sown e As Cain's causeless 
anp^er (as Dr. Clark observes) against his bro- 
ther,— to which the apostle alludes , ' ended io; 
taking away his life ;^i— and the best instrudlors- 
teach us, that, to avoid a sin,— we must avoid th& 
steps ^nd temptations which lead to it. 

'rhis should warn us to free our minds from aH 
tindture of avarice and desire after what is ano- 
ther man's* It operates the same way,*— and has 
terminated too oft in the same crime. And it is 
the great excellency of the Christian religion,-*- 
that it has an eye to this, in the stress laid upon 
the first springs of evU in the heart ^—rendering 
us accountable, not only for our words,i-^but the 
thoughts themselves,— if not checked in time, but 
suffered to proceed farther than tha first motions. 
iSi concupiscence. 

Ye have heard, therefore, says our SaTioar, 
that it was said by them of old time,— Thou 
shalt not kill; but I say unto you,— ^—Who- 
soever is angry with his brother without a cause, 
shall be in danger of the judgment ;— 4tnd whoso* 
ever shall say to his brother, Raca,— shall be in 
danger of the council ;-— but whosoever shall say, 

" Thou fool," shall be in danger of hell-fire. 

The interpretation of which, I shall give you in 
words of a great scripturist. Dr. Clark, ■ and is 
as follows : That the three gradations of crimes 
are an allusion to the three different degrees of 
punishment, in the three courts of judicature a- 
mongst the Jews. And our Saviour's meaning 
was, ■ That every degree of sin, from its first 
conception to 'its outrage,— -*— every degree of ma* 
lice and hatred, shall receive from God a 

punishmentproportionable to the offence* Wtere- 
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aS) the old law, accoi*dinj^ to the Jewish interpre* 
tation, extended not .to these Jthlngs at all— for- 
bade only milder and outward injuries. Whoso- 
ever shall say, '' Thou i'ool," shall be in danger of 
hell-fire.— The sense of which is not, that, in 
the stricl and literal acceptation, every rash and 
passionate expression shall be punished with eter- 
nal damnation;— (for who then would be sav- 
ed?) " ' but that at the exadi account in the 
judgment of the great day, every secret thought 
and intent of the heart shall have its just estiniaiion 
and weight, in the degrees of punishment which 
shall be assigned to every one in his final slate* 

There is another species of this crime, which 
is seldom taken notice of in discourses upon the 
subje6t, and yet can be reduced to no other 

class : And that is, where the life of our 

neighbor is shortened^— —and often taken 
away, as directly as by a weapon, by the emphi- 
rical sale of nostrums and quack medicines, ■ ■ 
which ignorance and avarice blend.— —TJic 
loud tongue of ignorance impudently promises 
much,-— and the ear of the sick is open. — And 
as* many of these pretenders deal in edge-toelS) 

too many, 1 fear, perish with the misap* 

plication of them. 

bo great are the difficulties of tracing oiit the 
hidden causes of the evils to which this frame of 
ours is subie6t,-^that the most candid of the 
profession have ever allowed and laiiiented how 
unavoidably they are in the dark* So that the 
best medicines, administei*ed with the wisest 
heads,—- shall often do the mischief they were in- 
tended to prevent* These are misfortunes to 

which we are subject in this state of darkness ; 
■ but when men, without skill,— without edu- 
cation,— without knowledge either of the dis- 
temper, or even of what they sell,— —make mer- 
^andiae of the miserable)*— anU« from ^disho* 

r£5J 
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nest principle—- trifle with the pains of the unfor- 
tunate,— too often with their lives,— and from 
the mere motive of a dishonest gain ;— every such 
instance, of a person bereft of life by the hand of 
ignorance, can be considered in do ^otber light 
than a branch of the same root*- ■ It is murder 
in the true sense ; which, though not cognizal>le 

by our laws, by the -laws of rights every 

man's own mind and conscience must i^pear 
equally black and detestable* " 

In doing irhat is wrong,— we stand chargeable 
^th all the bad consequences which arise from 
tbe a6Uon9 whether foreseen or not.-^And as the 
principal view of the empiric, in thoae cases, is 
not what he always pretends-^the good of the 
public, ■ "ib ut the >good of himself- ■■ i t maltes 
the a^ion what it is.— — 

Under this .head, it may not -be improper to 
^comprehend ail adulterations of mediciaes) wil- 
fully made worse through avAricc. If a life is 
lost 1>y such wilful adulterations,-*-— and) it aaay 
i>e affirmed, that in many critical turns of ana- 
cute distemper, there is but a single .cast Jcft f(sr 
the patient— -the trial and chance of a single 
•^pug in tiis behalf ;■ *■ "if .that has wilfully -been 
adulterated, and wilfully despoiled ^of its licst 
^vhteea,-— what will the vender- imswer ? 

:May God grant we mayall aitawer well :fbr 
^ourseltes^tbat^we may ^be finally happy* Jmw> 
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Sanftity of the Apostles, 

MATT. Zi. 6* 

Blessed is he that shall not -be offended in me^ 

'^nPVlE general prejudices of the Jewis nation 
J. coneeming the royal state and condition of 
the 'SavioiHr who was to come into the worldi 
» ' was '%, stone of stumbling, and a rock of 
<fen€e to tlie greatest part of that unhappy and 
prepossessed people, when the promise was a6tu- 
ally fulfilled*— -Whether ^it was altogether the 
tradttions of their fathers,—- or that the rapturous 
expressions ofihe prophets, which represented the 
Messiah's spiritual kingdom in such extent of 
■power and dominion, misled them into it," or, 
ihat their own carnal expedlations turned wilful 
i interpreters upon them, inclining them to look 
4br nothing -but the wealth and worldly grandeur 
•which were to be acquired binder their deliverer ; 
■ ■ "Whether thesej— or that the system of tcm- 
. poralblessings helped to cherish them in this gross 
and coTetous expectation,-— —it was one of the 
great causes' for their rejecting him.*— —" This 
*Mellow, we know not whence he is,"— was the 
^.popular cry of one part j— and they, who seem- 
ed to .know whence he was, scornfully turned it 
«gainst him, by the repeated query,' Is not 
this the carpenter, the imu of Mary, the brother 
' of James and -Joses, and of Juda and Simeon ?— 
and are not- his sisters here with us ?— And thej 
"^were offended at him> S o that, though he was 
prepared 'by God to-be the glory of his people 
^Isr^cl, yet the circumstances of humility, in which 
he was manifested, were thiopght a scandal lo 
Hhem.— -^Strange !— that he who was bom their 
^cing,— •should be born of no oth^r virgin than 
yary ■ ^t he^ncanetit of their pepple^ m < fc g he 
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hath regarded the low estate of his handmaiden ; 
■and one of tlie poorest too,— —for she had 
not a lamb to otier,— — but \va« purified, as Mio- 
ses directed in such a case, by the oblation of a 

turtle-dove : -That the Saviour of their nation, 

whom they expected in be ushered amidst them 
with all the ensigns and apparatus of royalty, 
shouhi be brought forth in a stable, and answer- 
able to distress ; subjec\ed all his life to the 

lowest conditions of humanity :..».....That whilst he 
lived, he should not have a hole to put his head in, 
jior his corpse in when he died,— — *-but his grave 
too, must be the gift of charily :—— These were 
thwarting considerations to those who waited fur 
the redemption of Israel, and looked for it in no 
other shape, than the accomplishment of those 
golden dreams of temporal power and sovereigHty, 
which had tilled their imaginations* The ideas 
were not to be reconciled: And so insuperable an 
obstacle was the prejudice on one side, to their 

belief on the other, that it literally fell out, 

as Simeon prophetically declared of the M£b- 
fciAH, ■ that he was set forth for the fall) as 
well as the rising again, of many in Israel* 

This, though it was the cause of their infidel- 
ity, was however no excuse for it* For, what- 
ever their mistakes were, the miracles which were 
wrought in contradiction to them, brought con- 
vidiion enough, to leave them without excuse ;--* 
and besides, it was natural for them to have con- 
cluded, had their prepossessions given them leave, 
—that he, who fed live thousand with five loaves 
and two fishes, could not want power to be great ; 
-—and therefore needed not to appear in the con- 
dition of poverty and meanness, had it not, on 
other scoreSf been more needful to confront the 
pride and vanity of the world,«-and to show his 
followers what the temper of Christianity was by 
the temper of its &rst iustitutor i— whp) thoug|h 
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*tbe^,w«iPe offered, and hej.coul^ have^omtnai^^T. 
ed'then^-^e^p4«y^d. the. glorieis of the world,— 
tooK • ^pon : him the form, of a. servant ;-^and$ 
though equal with Goo,— ^yct madi^ hinis.elf of 
no reputation^ — that, he might settle, and he the 
exaipple'of, so holy, and humble a religlqn, and 
thereby cpnvince his disciples for ever, that uei- 
'ther his; kingdom, nor their happiness, were to be 
x)f this wprld. Thus the Jews might, have easily 
•argued ;---but when there wa& nothing but reason 
to do it wjth on one side, and strong prejudic^eS) 
ti^cked wjth interest,, to maintain the dispute up- 
'oi> th?^ other — we do not find the ppint is al- 
^ay$sq easily detern>ined. Although the purity 
■Qf oujr SAvuoq&'s doctrine, and the rnighty works, 
•he wrougiit in its si^ppprt, were demonstratively 
stronger argujnients for his divinity, than the.un- 
re&pe£led lowlinesa o( his condition. Qould be a- 
gaipj^ti^ ;— yet the prejudice continued strong.; 
-"-mthi^y. had4}een acQU«tomed to temporal .pro- 
wises ; — I— r— so bi;ibed to do their dutyj*— — they 
coul4 npt endqre to think, of a religion that Ttpuld 
IkQt projknise. as m,ucb as Moses did^ to fill their; 
l^si^ke^. ni^ set th^m, h;glx ^bove all nations :— -A 
xelvgipa wlvpse appearance was not great and 
splendid,,— ^—^but looked thin and meagre; ■■ . ■ 
and vl^ose- principles and promises, like the, 

curses^ of their Is^viCj rcalled for sufferings, 

and promiied. persecutions. 

If we take this key along with us througl^ thie 
New Testament, it will let us into the spirit ajid 
meajiing-of ma^y of our Saviour's replies in his 
^conferences with his disciples, and o^her^ of ^h^ 
Jews ; ' so particularly in this place, Matt, xi* 
vhen Jphi^ had sent two of. his disciples tp in- 
quire, Whether i< wa? h^ that sbov^ld come} or 
that they were to look for another ?— Oiir Savi- 
our, with 1^ particular eye to this prejudice, and 
t^ gfuneroi sc%9dal 1^ ]|Jiew had risen ^gaii^st ^.i& 
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religion, upon this worldly account,— after a re* 
cital ^o the messengers of the many miracles he 
had wroug'ht ; as that— the blind received their 
sij^ht,— the lame walked,— the lepers were clean- 
sed,— the dead raised ; all which chara6lers, 

with their benevolent ends, fully demonstrated 
him to he the Messiah that was promised them ; 
he closes up his answer to them, with the words 
of the text, — And blessed is he that -shall not be 
offended in me ;■ -blessed is the man whose up- 
n^ht and honest heart will not be blinded by 
worldly considerations, or hearken to his lusts and 
prepossessions in a truth of this moment. The like 
bcnediclion is recorded in the 7th chapter of bt. 
JLuke, and in the 6th of St. John : — —When Pe- 
ter broke out in that warm confessionof their be- 
lief— Lord, we believe,— —we are sur^ that thou 
art Christ, the Son of the living God: — The same 
benedi(nion is uttered, — though couched in diffe- 
rent words,-*-Biessedart thou, Simon Barjona;— 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it, but my 
Father which is in Heaven. Flesh and blood,— 
the natural workings of this carnal desire,— the 
lust and love of the world, have had no hand in 
this convic\ion of thine ; but my Father, and the 
works which I have wrought in his name,— in 
vindication of this faith, have established thee in it, 
against which the gates of hell shall not prevail.— 
This universal ruling principile, and almost in- 
rincible attachment to the interests and glories of 
the world, which we see first made so powerful a 
stand against the belief of Christianity, has con- 
tinued to have as ill an eff;::i5l, at least, upon the 
pra6\ice of it ever since ; — and therefore^ there 
is no one point of wisdom that is of nearer im- 
portance to us, — than to purify this gross appe- 
tite, and restrain it within bounds, by lowering 
our high conceit of the things of this life, and our 
concern for those advantages which misled the 
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Jcw8>"" ■ ■ To jndse justly of the vrorld— we 

must stand at a due distance from it j— which will 
discover to us the vanity of its riches and honors, 
in such true dimensions, as will engage us to be- 
have ourselves towards them with moderation* 
This is all that is wanting to make us wise and 
good ; —that we may be left tip the full influ- 
ence of religion ; to which Christianity so far 
conduces, that it is the great blessing,the peculiar 
advantage we enjoy under its institution, — that it 
aifordsus not only the most excellent precepts of 
this kind, but a|$o, it shows us those precepts con- 
firmed by most excellent examples.—-^ heathen 
philosopher may talk very elegantly about despis- 
ing the world,and, like Seneca, may prescribe very 
ingenious rules, to teach us an art he never exer- 
cised himself: — For, all the while he was writing 
in praise of poverty, he was enjoying a great es- 
tate, and endeavoring to make it greater. But, if 
ever we hqpe to reduce th«se rules to pra<5licej it 
must be by the help of religion. — If we would find 
men, who, by their lives, bore witness to their 
do6lrines,we must look for them amongst the a6\s 
and monuments of our church,— amongst the first 
followers of their crucified Master ; who spoke 
with authority, because they spoke experiment- 
ally, and took care to make their words good,— 
by despising the world, and voluntarily account- 
ing all things in it loss, that they might win 
Christ,— O holy and blessed apostles I— blessed 
were ye indeed,- for ye conferred not with 
flesh and blood, — for ye were not offended in him 
through any considerations of this world ; 
yc conferred not with flesh and blood, neither with 
its snares and temptations. — Neither the pleasures 
of life, or the pains of death laid hold upon your 

faith, to make you fall from him. Yc had 

your prejudices of worldly grandeur, in common 
with the rest of your nation 4— saw, like them, 
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your eiLpe€tations blasted ; - but ye gtte 

them up/ as men gorehied by reaircm and tru&. 
—As ye surrendered aH your kopes in this iv oHd 
to y6ur faith, "with fortitude,— so did ye mfcetthe 
terrors of the World with the dkfne tfeihper.— :-^-j>- 
Neiiher the fro\f ns and discountenattces of the 
civil powers,— neither tribulation, or dlatress, Or 
persecution,— or cold,— -or,hakediiess,— or famine,, 
—or the sword, could iseparate you frotn the LoVe 
•f Christ.— —Ye took up your crosses checr^ 
fiilly, and followed him ;:;— followed the same rug* 
ged way— trod the wine-press after him ; • ' vol- 
untarily submitting yoiirselres to poverty,— to 
punishment,— to the scorn and the reproaches of 
the world,' which ye knew were to be the -portion 
ef all of you who engaged in'preaching a myistery, 
so spoken against by the world, ■ so unpala- 
table to all its passions and pleasures, — andsoir- 
reconcileable to the pride of human reason. Sck 
that ye were, as one of ye expressed, and all of ye 

' experimentally found, though ye were made as 
the filth of the world, and the ofi'-scouring of all 
things, upon this account ;— yet ye went on ^s 

^ zealously as ye set out.— -Ye were' not bffended, 
nor ashamed of the gospel of Christ :— Where-' 
fore should ye ?— — ^The impostor dhd hypocrite 
might have been ashaihed ;;— the guilty woiild 
have found cause for it: — ^-Ye had no cause,-;-. 
though ye had temptation*—- Ye prea6h«d but what 
ye knew, and your hoAest and upright hearts gave 
evidence,— the strongest,- to the truth of ft ;— 
for ye left all,— ye suffered all,— ye gaVe all that 
your sincerity had left you to give.-^;— ^Ye gave 
your lives at last as pledges and donfirmationS of 
your faith and warmest affedlion' for your Lord« 
Holy and blessed men 1 ye . ga.ve ail, Wheny 'altis I 
our cold and frozen a'fire6liori will paLrt with i»>thihg 
for his sake, not even with our vicesr and follies» 

'which are' worse than nothing';:— ^orlhe/'alreVani- 
ty, and misery) and deaX\i% ■ 
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The state of christisinity calls not now for suck 
evidences as the apostles gave of their attachment 
to it— We have, literally speaking,— neither hou* 
ses, nor lands, nor possessions to forsake ;— — — 
we have neither wives or children, or brethren or 
sisters, tp be torn from ;— no rational pleasure-— 
or natural endearments to give up. We have 
nothing to part with,->^but what is not our inter* 
est to keep,— —our lusts and passions* We have 
nothing to do for Christ's sake-^ut what is most 
for our own {——that is,-*-to be temperate, and 
chaste, and j.ust,-^and peaceable, — and charitable^ 
»— and kind to one another- ■ ■ So that if man 
could suppose himself in a capacity even of ca* 
pitulating with God, concerning the terms upon 
which he would submit to his government, — and 
to choose the laws he would be beund to observe 
in testimony of his faith ; — it were impossible for 
him to make any proposals, which, upon all ac- 
counts, should be more advantageous to his inter«> 
est,— than those very conditions to which we are 
already obliged ; that is, to deny ourselves un- 
godliness, to live soberly and righteously in this 
present life, and lay such restraints upon our ap- 
petites, as are for the honor of human nature,-— 
the improvement of our happiness,<^our health, 
—our peace,— our reputation and safety. When 
one considers this representation of the temporal 
inducements of Christianity,— and compares it 
with the difficulties and discouragements which 
they encountered who first made profession of a 

persecuted and hated religion ; at the same 

time that it raises the idea of the fortitude and 
sanctity of those holy nien, of whom the world 
was not worthy,— it sadly diminishes that of our- 
selves— which, though it has all the blessings of 
this life apparently on its side to support it, yet 
can scarce be kept alive. And if we may form a 
judgment from the little stock of religion which 
Vol. III. Gg 
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is led)— should God ever exadl tke same tiials, 
unless we greatly alter for the better^ or there 
should prove some secret charm in persecution^ 
which we know not of ;— it is much to be doubted, 
if the Son of man should make this proof of this 
generation, whether there would be found 
faith upon the earth. 

As this argument may convince us, so let it 
shame us into virtue^ that the admirable exam- 
ples of those holy men may not be left us, or com- 
memorated by us to no end ; but rather that 
they may answer the pious purpose of their insti- 
tution,— —to conform our lives to theirs ;— that 
with them we may be partakers of a glorious in- 
heritance, through JssvsCfiRiST our Lord* >- 
men* 
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Penances. 

I JOHN V. 3* 

And his tommandmcnts are not grievous* 

NO, they art not grievous^ my dear audi- 
*tors.-^ Amongst the many prejudices which> 
at one time or other, have been conceived against 
our holy religion, there is scarce any one which 
has done more dishonor to Christianity, or which 
has been more opposite to the spirit of the gospel, 
than this, in express contradidlion to the words 
of the text, "That the commandments of God 
"ere grievous ;"■■ that the way which leads to 
life is not only strait— for that, our Saviour tells 
us, — and that with much tribulation we shall seek 
It ;— but that christians are bound to make\he 
worst of it, and tread it barefoot upon thorns and 
briars,— if ever they expe6l to arrive happily at 
their journey's end ;— and, in course, during this 
disastrous pilgrimage, it is our duty so to re- 
nounce the world, and abstra6l ourselves from it, 
as neither to interfere with its interests, or taste 
any of the pleasures, or any of the enjoyments of 

this life. 

Nor has this been confined merely to specula- 
tion, but has frequently been extended to pra6lice9 
us is plain, not only from the lives of many legen- 
dary saints and hermits,— whose chief commen- 
dation seems to have been, " That they fled un- 
naturally from all commerce with their fellow- 
creatures, and then mortified, and piously 
half-starved themselves to death ;"— but likewise 
from the many austere and fantastic orders which 
we see in the Romish church, which have all ow- 
ed their origin and establishment to the same idle 
and extravagant opinion. * 
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Nor is it to be doubted, but the a(re6tation of 
something like it in our methodists> when thejr 
descant upon the necessity of alienating themselves 
from the world, and selling all that they have,— 
i% not to be abcribed to the same mistaken enthu- 
siastic principle, which would cast so black a 
shade upon religiofi, as if the kind author of it 
bad cre;ited us on purpose to go mourning, all 
our lives long, in sackcloth and ashes, and sent 
us into the world as so many saint-errants, inquest 
•f adventures full of sorrow and afiii6lion. 

Strange force of enthusiasm I — and yet not al- 
togethe-r unaccountable, tovy what opinion was 
there ever^so odd, or action so extravagant, which 
has not, at one time or other, been produced by 
ignorance,— ci)nceit,-i— melancholy,— a mixture 
of devotion, with an ill concurrence of air and 
diet, operating together in the same person, 
When the minds of men happen to be thus un- 
fortunately prepared, whatever groundless doc- 
trine rises up, and settles itself strongly upon ^heir 
fancies, has generally the ill luck to be interpreted 
as an illumination from the spirit of God ; and 
whatever strange adlion they find in themselves a 
strong inclination to do, that impulse is con- 
cluded to be a call from heaven ; and consequent- 
ly, that they cannot err in executing it. 

If this, or some such account, was not to be 
admitted, how is it possible to be conceived, that 
Christianity, which breathed out nothing but 
peace and comfort to mankind, which professedly 
took off the severities of the Jewish law, and was 
given us in the spirit of meekness, to ease our 
shoulders of a burden which was too heavy for us ; 
—-that this religion, so kindly calculated for the 
ease and tranquillity of man, which enjoins no- 
thing but what is suitable to his nature, should be 
so misunderstood ; — or that it should ever be sup- 
posed; that^he who is inhnitely happy, could ea- 
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vy us our enjoyments ;— or that a Being infipite- 
ly kind) would grudge a mournful passenger a lit- 
tle rest and refreshment, to support his spirits 
through a weary pilgrimage ;— or that he should 
call him to an account hereafter, because, in his 
way, he had hastily snatched at some fugacious 
and innocent pleasures, till he was suffered to take 
up his^ final repose ?— This is no improbable ac* 
count ; and tbe many invitations we find in scrip- 
ture, to a grateful enjoyment of the blessings and 
advantages of life, make it evident. The apostle 
tells us in the text, — that God's commandments 
are not grievous. He has pleasure in the pros- 
perity of his people, and wills not that they should 
turn tyrants and executioners upon their minds 
or bodies, and inflidt pains and penalties on them 
to no end or purpose : — That he has proposed 
peace and plenty, joy and vidlory, as the encou- 
ragement and portion of his servants; thereby 
instrudling us, that our virtue is Hot necessarily 
endangered by the fruition of outward things^ 
but that temporal blessings and advantages, in- 
stead of extinguishing, more naturally kindle our 
love and gratitude to God, before whom it is no- 
way inconsistent both to worship and rejoice. 

If this was not so, why, you will say, does Gos 
seem to have made such provision for our happi- 
ness ? Why has he given us so many powers and 
faculties for enjoyment, and adapted so many ob- 
je6ls to gratify and entertain them? Some of 
which he has created so fair,—— with such won- 
derful beauty, and has formed them so exqui- 
sitely for this end, — that they have power, for a 

time to charm away the sense of pain, to 

chear up the deje^led heart under poverty and 
sickness, and make it go and remember its mise- 
ries no more. Can all this, you will say, be re- 
conciled to God's wisdom, which does nothing in 
vain? ■ or can it be accounted for on any 

Gj 2 
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other supposition, but that the Author of our being, 
who has f;iv'cii us ull things richly to enjoy, wills 
us a comfortable existence even htre, and seems, 
moreover, so evidently to have ordered things, 
with a view to ^his, that the ways which lead to 
our future happiness, when rightly understood, he 
has made to be ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths peace ? 

From this representation of things, we are led 
to this demonsiralive truth, then — That God ne- 
ver intended to debar man of pleasure, under cer- 
tain limitations. 

Travellers on a business of the last and most 
Important concern, may be allowed to please their 
eyes with the natural and artificial beauties of the 
country they arc passing thro*, without reproach 
of forgetting the main errand they were sent up« 
on ; and if they are not led out of their road by 
variety of prospec\s, edifices and ruins, would it 
not be a senseless piece of severity, to shut their 
eyes against such gratifications ? For who has re^ 
quired such service at their hands ? 

The humoring of certain appetites, where mo- 
rality is not concerned, seems to be the means by 
which the Author of nature intended to sweeten 
this journey of UC«) and bear us up under the ma-^ 
i>y shocks and hard jostlings, which we are sure 
io meet with in our way. And a man might, with 
%s much reason, mufiie up himself against sun- 
shine and fair weather, and at other times expose 
himself naked to the inclemencies of cold and 
rain, as debar himself of the innocent delights of 
his nature, for affedled reserve and melancholy* 

It is true, on the other hand, our passions are 
so apt to grow upon us by indulgence, and become 
exorbitant if they are not kept under exa6t disci* 
pline, that by way of caution and prevention, it 
were better, at certain times, to affect some degree 
of needless reserve, than hazard anf ill coiu^ 
c^uencQS from the olh&r es^treme*. 
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But when almost the whole of religion is made 
to consist in the pious fooleries of penances and 
sufferings, as is pra6tised in the church of Rome^ 
(did no other evil attend it) ; yet, since it is put- 
ting religion upon a wrong scent, placing it more 
in these, than in inward purity and integrity of 
keart, one cannot guard too much against this, as 
well as all other such abuses of religion, as make 
it to consist in something which it ought not. 
How such mockery became a part of religion at 
first, or upon what motives they were imagined 
to be services acceptable to God, is hard to give 
a better account of, than what was hinted above ; 
' ■ namely,^that men of melancholy and mo- 
rose tempers, conceiving the Deity to be, like 
themselves, a gloomy, discontented, and sorrow* 
ful Being, believed he delighted, as they djd> 
in splenetic and mortifying a6tions, and therefore^, 
made their religious worship to consist of chim« 
eras, as wild and barbaro^ as their own dreamt^ 
and vapors^ 

What ignorance and enthusiasm at first intro« 
duced, — now tyranny and imposture continue to 
support. So that the political improvement of 
these delusions, to the purposes of wealth and 
power, is made one of the strongest pillars which 
upholds' the Romish religion ;— which, with all 
its pretences to a more stri6l mortification and 
sandlity,— -when you examine it minutely, is little 
else than a mere pecuniary contrivance. And the 
truest definition you can give of popery,— ^is, that 
it is a system put together and contrived to ope- 
rate upon mens weaknesses and passions, — and 
thereby to pick their pockets, and leave theia 
in a fit condition for its arbitrary designs. 

And indeed that church has not, been wantinji^ 
in gratitude for the g6od offices of this kind, which 
the do6trine of penances has done them ; for, ia 
cxux&idi&irauoa of its serYicLesr*--they bave raised it 
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above the level of moral duties^— -'— and have at 
lengthy complimented it into the number of their 
sacraments, and made it a necessary point of sal- 
vation. 

liy these, and other tenets, no less politic and 
inquisitional,— popery has found out the art of 
making men miserable in spite of their senses, 
and the plenty with wliich God has blessed them. 

So that in many countries where popery reigns 
but especially in that part of Italy where she 
has raised her throne, though, by the happi- 
ness of its soil and climate, it is capable of produ- 
cing as great variety and abundance as any coun- 
try upon earth ; yet so successful have its 8{ri- 
ritual dire6lors been in the management and re- 
tail of these blessings, that they have found means 
to allay, if not entirely to defeat them all, by one 
pretence or other. Some bitterness is officiously 
squeezed into every man's cup, for his soul's 
health, till, at length, the whole intention of na- 
ture and providence is destroyed. It is not sur- 
prising, that where such unnatural severities are 

pra6lised and heightened by other hardships, 

the most fruitful land should be barren, and wear 
a face of poverty and desolation ;— or that many 
thousands, as have been observed, should fly from 
the rigors of such a government, and seek shelter 
rather amongst rocks and deserts, than lie at the 
mercy of so many unreasonable task-masters, un- 
der whom they can hope for no other reward of 
their industry,— but rigorous slavery, made 
still worse by the tortures of unnecessary mortifi- 
cations.— -1 say, unnecessary ;^^^bccdiVLBc where 
there is a virtuous and good end proposed, from 
any sober instances of self-denial and mortification 
—God forbid we should call them unnecessary, 
or that we should dispute against a thing— from 
the abuse, to which it has been put j— — and there- 
ibrei what is said in general upon this head; will 
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be understood to reach no farther than where the 
pra6Vice is become a mixture of fraud and tyran* 
ny ; but will nowise be interpreted to extend to 
those self-denials which the discipline of our holy- 
church diredts at this solemn season,— which hare 
been introduced by reason and good sense at firsts 
and have since been applied to serve no purposes 
—but those of religion :— These, by restraining 
our appetites for a while, and withdrawing our 
thoughts from grosser obje6ls, do, by a me- 
chanical effc^, dispose us for cool and sober re- 
jBe6\ions, — incline us to turn our eyes inward up- 
on ourselves, and consider what we are — and what 

we have been doing ; for what intent we were 

sent into the world, and what kind of characters 
we were designed to a6l in itt 

It is necessary, that the mind of man, at some 
certain p;;riods, should be prepared to enter into 
this account; and, without some such discipline^ 
to check the insolence of uniestrained appetites^ 

and call home the conscience,*. the soul of man, 

capable as it is of brightness and perfe6lion> 
would sink down to the lowest depths of darkness 

and brutality,—— However true this is, there 

still appears no obligation to renounce the inno- 
cent delights of our beings, or to affedl a sulleiv 
distaste against them ;■ nor, in truth, can even 

the supposition of it be well admitted : -For 

pleasures arising from the free and natural exer- 
cise of the faculties of the mind and body, to talk 
them down, is like talking against the frame and 
mechanism of human nature, and would be no 
less senseless than the disputing against the burn- 
ing of fire, or falling downwards of a stone. Be- 
sides this, man is so contrived, that he stands 

in need of frequent repairs ; — both mind and bo- 
dy are apt to sink and grow ina6live under long 
and close attention ; and, therefore, must be re- 
stored by proper recruits.— ^Some part of our 
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time may doubtless innocently and lawfully be em* 
ployed in adlions merely diverting ;— *and whene- 
ver such indulgencies become criminal, iti^ sel* 
dom the nature of the a6tions themselves,— -but 
the excess, which makes them so. 

But some one may here ask,— By what rule are 
we to judge of excess in these cases ? If the 
enjoyment of the same sort of pleasures may be 
ianocent or guilty, according to the use or abuse 

•f them, how shall we be certified where the 

boundaries lie ?— or be speculative enough to 
know how far we may go with safety ? I an- 
swer, there are very h\v who are not casuists c- 
nough to make a right judgment in this point.*- 
For, since one principal reason, why God may be 
supposed to allow pleasure in this world, seems 
to be for the refreshment and recruit of our souls 
and bodies, which, like clocks, must be wound up 
at certain intervals,— every man understands 
so much of the frame and mechanism of himself, 
to know how and when to unbend himself, with 
such relaxations as are necessary to regain bis 
natural vigor and cbeerfulness,wilhout which it is 
impossible he should cither be in a disposition 
or capacity to discharge the several duties of his 
life. Here then the partition becomes visible* 

Whenever we pay this tribute to our appetites, 
any farther than is sufficient for the purposes for 

which it was first granted, the action propor- 

tionably loses some share of its innocence. The 
suri)JusHgc of what is unnecessarily spent on such 
occasions, is so much of the little portion of our 
time negligently squandered, which, in prudence, 
we should apply better; because it was allotted us 
for more important uses, and a different account 
will be required of it at our hands hereafter. 

For this reason, does it not evidently follow, 
that many a6\ions and pursuits, which are irre- 
proachable in their own natures, may be rendered 
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blameable and vicious, from this single considera« 
tion, ^^ That they have made us wasteful of the 
'^ moments of this short and uncertain fragment 
*^ of life, v^hich should be almost one of our last 
" prodigalities, since of them all, the least retriev- 
" able*" " Yet how often is diversion, instead of 
amusement and relaxation, m«de the art and bu- 
siness of life itself ? — Look round,— what policy 
and contrivance is every day put in pra6tice, for 
pre-engaging every day in the week, tfnd parcel- 
ling out every hour of the day for one idleness or 
another,— for doing nothing,— or something worse 
tkan nothing ; and that with so much ingenuity^ 
as scarce to leave a minute upon their hands to 
reproach them ? — Though we all complain of the 
shortness of life,^yet how many people seem 
quite overstocked with the days and hours of it, 
and are continually sending out into the high-ways 
and streets of the city, for guests to come and 
take it off their hands ?■ If some of the more 
distressful obje6ts of this kind were to sit down 
and write a bill of their time, though partial as 
that of the unjust steward, when they found in re- 
ality, that the whole sum of it, for many years, a- 
niounted to little more than this, — that they had 
rose up to eat, — to drink, to play,— and had laid 
down again, merely because they were fit for no- 
thing else :— When they looked back and beheld 
this fair space, capable of such heavenly improve- 
ments,—- all scrawled over and defaced with a suc- 
cession of so many unmeaning cyphers,— good 
God !— -how would they be ashamed and confound- 
ed at the account ? 

With what re£le6lions will they be able to sup- 
port themselves in the decline of a life so mise- 
rably cast away,— —should it happen, as it some- 
times does— >that they have stood idle even unto 

the eleventh hour?—— We have not always 

power, and are not always in a temper, to impose 
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upon ourselves* When the edg^e of appetite it 
worn down, and the spirits of youthful days are 
cooled, which hurried us on in a circle of pleasure 
and impertinence, then reason and refledlion will 
have the weight which they deserve ;— affii6U- 
ons or the bed of sickness, will supply the place 
of conscience ;— -and, if they should fail,«^old age 
will overtake us at last,-— and show us the past 
pursuits of life, — and force us to look upon them 
in their true point of view.— ——If there is anj 
thing more to cast a cloud upon so melancholy t 
prospedl as this shows us,-*-it is surely the diffi- 
culty and hazard of having all the work of the 
day to perform in the last hour ;— of making an 
atonement to God, when we have no sacrifice to 
offer him, but the dregs and infirmities of those 
days, when we could have no pleasure in them* 

How far God may be pleased to accept such 
late and imperfe6l services, is beyond the inten- 
tion of this discourse. Whatever stress some 
may lay upon it, a death-bed repentance is but 
a weak and slender plank to trust our all upon*-* 
Such as it is ; to that, and God's infinite mercies, 
we commit them, who will not employ that time 
and opportunity he has given, to provide a better 
security* ^ 

That we may all make a right use of the time 
allotted us,— God grant, through the merits of hti 
Son JjEStJS Christ* Amen* 



SERMON .XXXVllI. 
On Enthusiasm. 

ST. JOHN XV- 5. 

For without me ye can do nothing. 

)UR Saviour, in the former part of the verse 
having told his disciples, — That he was the 

le, and that they were only branches ; inti- 

iting, in what a degree their good fruits, as 
til as the success of ail their endeavors, were 
depend upon his communications with them ; 
—he closes the illustration with the inference 
>m it, in the words of the text . For without 
e, ye can do nothing. In the 1 1th chapter to 
e Romans, where the manner is explained, in 
lich a christian stands by faith,—— there is a 
:e illustration made use of, and probably with an 

e to this,— where St. Paul instru6ls us, that 

good nan stands as the branch of a wild olive 
»cs, when it is grafted into a good olive tree :— 
ad that is ■ it flourishes, not through its own 
rtue, but in virtue of the root, a nd such a 
ot as is naturally not its own. 

It is very remarkable in . that passage, -that 

e apostle calls a bad man a wild olive tree i— 
\t fc^arely a branch, (as in the Qther case,) but a 
ee,....which, havipg a root of its own, supports 
ielf, ^d stands in its own strength, and brings 
rth its own fruit— And so does every bad man^ 
resp^6t of the wild and sour fruit of a vicious 
id Qorrupt heart. According to the resem- 

ance, ^if the apostle intended it, he is a 

ce,— -has a root of his own,....and fruitfulness, 
tch as it is, with a ppwer to bring it forth with- 
it help. But in reaipe6^ of religion, and the mo- 
i improvemqpts.of virtue an4 gQodpess,— — the 
postle^ calls us, , and i^^aspn tells us, we are no 
ore than a br^uxcli , and all pur fruitfultvess/and 
Vol, in. H k 
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all our support, depend so much upon the influ- 
ence and communications of C>OD,.**«that without 
him we can do nothing, as our Saviour de- 
clares in tlic text. There is scarce any point in 
our religion, wherein men have run into suehvi- 
olint extremes, as in the senses given to this, and 
such like declarations in scripture, of our suffici- 
ency being of God ; some understanding them 

so, as to leave no meaning at all in them ; o- 

thcrs,— too much :...Theone interpreting the gifts 
and influences of the Spirit, so as to destroy the 
truth of all such promises and declarations in the 

gospel ; the other carrying their notions of 

them so high, as to destroy the reason of the gos- 
pel itself, ■■ and render the christian religion, 
which consists of sober and consistent dodtrines, 
—the most intoxicated,— the most wild and un- 
intelligible institution, that ever was in the worldt 
This being premised, I know not how I can 
more seasonably engage your attention this day, 
than by a short examination of each of these er- 
rors ; — in doing which, as I shall take some pains 
to reduce both the extremes of them to reason, 
it will necessarily lead me, at the same time, to 
mark the safe and true dodlrtne ef our church, 
concerning the promised influences and operations 
of the spirit of God upon our hearts ;— which, 
however depreciated through the first mistake, oi' 
boasted of beyond measure through the seoond,— 
must nevertheless, be so limited and understood, 
as, on one hand, to make the gospel of Christ con- 
sistent with itself, and on the other, to make it 
consistent with reason and common sense. 

If we consider the many express declarations, 
wherein our Saviour tells his followers, before his 

crucifixion, That God would send his •pint 

the Comforter amongst them, to supply his place 
in their hearts ; — and as in the text,— that with- 
out him they could do nothing : If we conc^iYQ 
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them as spoken to his disciples with an immediate 
view to the emergencies they were under, from 
their natural incapacities of finishing the great 
work he had left them, and building upon that 
large foundation he had laid ; without some extra- 
ordinary help and guidance to carry them thro', 
•**no one can dispute that evidence and confir- 
mation v/hich was afterwards given of its truth ; 
as our Lord's disciples were illiterate men, conse- 
quently unskilled in the arts aiAl acquired ways of 
persuasion. Unless this want had been suppli- 
ed, ' the first obstacle to their labors must 

have discouraged and put an end to them for ever. 
As they had no language but their own, with- 
out the gift of tongues, they could not have 

preached the guspcl except in Judea ; and as 

tbey had no authority of their own, without 

the supernatural one of signs and wonders, they 
could not vouch for the truth of it beyond the 
limits where it was first transa6led. In this work, 
doubtless, all their sufficiency and power cf add- 
ing was immediately from God ; — his holy spirit, 
as he had promised them, so it gave mem, a 
mouth and wisdom which all their adversaries 
were not able to gainsay or resist. So that, with- 
out him,— without these extraordinary gifts, in 
the most literal sense of the words, they c§uld do 
nothing.^— -But besides this plain application of 
the text, to those particular persons and times, 
when God's spirit was poured down in that signal 
manner held sacred to this day, — there is some- 
thing in . them to be extended farther, which 
christians of all ages,— and I hope of all deno- 
minations, have still a claim and trust in,- - 
and that is, the ordinary assistance and influences 
of the Son of God in our hearts, for moral and 
virtuous improvements ;— these, both in their 
natures as well as intentions, being altogether dlf- 
Xerent from the others above mentioned, conferred 
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upon the disciples of our Lord. The one were 
miraculous gifts,— in which the endowed person 
contributed nothing, which advanced human na- 
ture above itself, and raised all its praje6lile 
springs above their fountains ; enabling them to 
speak and a£l such things, and in such manner, 
as was impossible for men not inspired, and pre- 
lernaturally upheld. In the other case, the help& 
spoken of were the influences of God's spirit, 
which upheld us from falling below the dignitj 
of our nature : — That divine assistance which gra- 
ciously kept us fnom falling, and enabled us to 
perform the holy professions of our religion.— 
Though these are equally called spiritual gifts,— 
they ure not, as in the first case, the entire workt 

of the spirit, but the calm co-operations of it 

without our own endeavors ; and are ordinarily 
what every sincere and well disposed christian 
has reason to pray for, and expe6t, from Uie same 
fountain of strength, who has promised to give' 
his holy spirit to them that ask it. 

From this point, which is the true do6lrine of 
our church, — the two parties begin to divide both 
from it and each other j— each of them equally 
misapplying these passages of scripture, and • 
wresting them to extremes equally pernicious.— 

To begin with the firbt ; of Whom, should you 
inquire the explanation and meaning of this, or 
of other texts, — wherein the assistance' of God's 
grace and holy spirit is implied as necessary to 
san6lify our nature, and enable us to serve and 

please Goo? -they will aiiswcr,-^That no 

doubt all our parts and abilities are the gifts of 

God, who is the original author of our naturoi 

and, of consequence, of all that belongs thereto.— 
*That as by him we live, and move, and have 
* our being,* — —we must, in course, depend upon 
him for all our a6\ions whatsoever,— since we 
niiKSt depend upon hitu even for our Ufe^ and for 
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pvery morrientofitscontinuancc— That, from lhi3 
^iew of our stale itnd natural dependance, it is as 
certain, they will say, — We caw do nothing with- 
out his help.— -but then they will add,— that it 
concerns us no I'arther as christians, than as wc 
are men ; — the san<nity of our lives, the religious 
habits and improvements of our hearts, in no o- 
thcr sense depending upon God, than the most 
indifferent of our a6\ions, or the natural exercise 

of any of the other powers he has given us. 

Agreeably with this, — that the spiritual gifts spo- 
ken of in scripture, are to be understood by way 
of accomraodation, to sigtiify the natural or ac- 
quired gifts of a man's mind,— such as memory, 
^cy, wit, and eloquence,— which, in a stri^ and 
pliilosophical sense, may be called spiritual, ■ 
because they transcend the mechanical powers of 
matter,— and proceed more or less from the ra- 
tional soul, which is a spiritual substance* 

Whether these ought, in propriety, to be calle<l 
spiritual gifts,! should not contend, as it seems a 
mere dispute about words ;— but it is enough that 
the interpretation cuts the knot, instead of unty- 
ing it ; and besides, explains away all kind cf 
meaning in the above promises. And the error 
of them, seems to arise, in the first place, from not 
distinguishing that thes« spiritual gifts, — if Uiey 
must be called so,— such as memory., fancy, and 
wit, ai^d other endowments of the mind, which 
are known by the name of natural parts, belong 
merely to us as men ; and whether the different, 
degrees, by which we excel each other in them, 
arise from a natural difference of our souls,— or a 
happier disposition of the organical parts of us* 
They are such however, as God originally be- 
stows upon us, and with which, in a great mea- 
sure, we are sent into the world. But the moral 
gifts of the Holy Ghost,— <Mfl|ich are more com* 
^nonly called the fruits of tne spkit— cannot be 
confined ^within this description*— i— We c<^ia» 

irh2 
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not into the world equipped with virtues, as we 
do with taleiits ; — ^if we did, we should come into 
the world willi that which robbed virtue of iu 
best title, both to present commendation, and fu- 
ture rewards. The gift of continency depends 
not, as these affirm, upon a mere coldness of the 
constitution— or patience and humility from an 
insensibility of it ; — but they are virtues insensi- 
bly wrought in us by the endeavors of our owi 
wills and concurrent influences of a gracious a- 
gent :— and tlie religious improvements arising 
from thence, are so far from being the effedts of 
nature, and a lit disposition of the several parts 
and organical powers given us, — that the contra- 
ry is true ;— namely,— -that the stream of our af-' 
feclions and appetites, but too naturally carries us 
the other way.— For this, let any man lay his hand 
upon his heart, and reflect what has passed within 
him, in the several confiicls of meeknesS}— tem- 
perance,— -chastity, — and other self-denialSj-o^ind 
he will need no better argument for his convic- 
tJton. 

This hint leads to the true answer to the above 
misinterpretation of the text,— That v^e depend 
upon God in no other sense for our virtues,— ^than 
we oecessarily do for every thing else ; and that 
the fruits of the spirit are merely the determina- 
tions and efforts of our own reason,— -and aS much 
onr own accomplishments, as any other improve- 
ments are the effe6l of our own diligence and in- 
dustry* 

This account, by the way, is opposite to the a- 

postle's ; who tells us, — It is God that worketh 

in US} both to do and will, of his good pleasure.-^ 
It is true, though we are born ignorant,— we can 
make ourselves skilful ;— we can acquire arts and 
sciences by our own application and study.— But 
the case is not the same in respe6t of goodness* 
r-We c«n acquire arts and sciences} because if« 
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lie under no natural indisposition or backward- 
ness, to that acquirement. — For nature, though it 
be corrupt, yet still it is curious and busy after 
knowledge.— But it does not appear, that, to 
goodness and san6lity of manners, we have the 
tame natural propensity.^— Lusts within, and 
temptations without, set up so strong a confede- 
racy against it, as we are never able to surmount 
by our own strength.— However firmly we maf 
think we stand,— the best of us are but uphold 
and graciously kept upright ; and whenever this 
divine assistance is withdrawn,— ^r suspended,— 
all history, especially the sacred, is full of melan- 
eholy instances of whatrman is, when God leaves 
lihn to himself,— —that he is even a thing of 
nought* 

Whether it was from a conscious expereince of 
this truth in themselves, — or some traditions hand- 
ed from the scripture account of it ;— *or that it 
was, in some measure, deducible from the prin- 
ciples of reason :— In the writings of some of the 
wisest of the heathen philosophers, we find the 
strongest traces of the persuasion of God's assist- 
ing men to virtue and probity of manners.— One 
of the greatest masters of reasoning amongst the 
ancients, acknowledges that nothing great and ex- 
alted can be achieved, sine divino afflatu ;— -and Se- 
neca to the same purpose, mulla mens bona sine 
deo ^•— that no soul can be good without divine as- 
sistance* Now, whatever comments may be put 
upon such passages in their writings,— it is certain 
those in scripture can receive no other, to be con- 
sistent with themselves, than what has been given* 
—And though, in vindication of human liberty, it 
is as certain, on the other hand,— that education^ 
precepts, examples, pious inclinations, and prac- 
tical diligence, are great and meritorious advan- 
ces towards a religious state ;— 'yet the state it« 
•elf if got and finished by Goo's grace^ and the 
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concurrence of his spirit upom tempers thus hap» 
pilv prcdiaposcd, — iiud hoiicsily making use of 
luc.i fi». :iieai;S : — And uiilcss thus much is uiuler- 
stooJ IVuiii thcu*, — the scfveral expressions in scrip- 
ture, \vi.c:-c the office i of the Holy Ghost, cou- 
ducivti ifj this end, are cnumeruteil,— such us 
clednsiii!^,l',»iidinj;,rene\fing,coiiifortiHg, strcngtli- 
enin^ and establishing us,— are a set of unintel- 
ligible words, which may amuse, but can convey 
little light to the understanding. 

This is all I have time left to say at present up- 
on the first error of those, who, by too loose an 
interpretation of the gifts and fruits of the spirit, 
explain away the whole sense and meaning of 
them, and thereby render not only the promises, 
b«t the comforts of them loo, of none efFe6l-— 
-Concerning which error, I have only to add this 
by way of extenuation of it, — that i believe the 
great and unedifying rout made about san6tifica- 
tion and regeneration, in the middle of the last 
century, — and the enthusiastic extravagancies in- 
to which the communications of the spirit have 
been carried by so many deluded or deluding 
people in this,'^are two of the great causes which 
have driven many a sober man into the opposite 
extreme, against which I have argued.— Now, if 
the dread of savoring too much of religion in their 
interpretations has done this ill service,— let us 
inquire, on the other hand, whether the affc61alioft 
•f too much religion in the other extreme, has not 
misled others full as far from truth, and farther 
from the reason and sobriety of the gospel, than 
the first. 

I have already proved, by scripture arguments 
that the influence of the holy spirit of God is ne- 
cessary to render the imperfect sacrifice of our 
©bedience pleasing to our Maker.— -He hath pro- 
Hiisedto "perfect his strengthj in our weakness." 
•-*\Vith this assurance we ought to be satisfied i 
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e4t]f)^cia11y since our Saviour hkth thought proper 
Wniortify lall scrupulous inquiries into operati- 
otib of this kind, by compatin'g'them to the wind, 
"Vhich bloweth where it listeth ; and thou hcar- 
" est the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
•* it Cometh, or whither it goeth :— So is every 
"one that is born of the spirit." — Let humble gra- 
titude acknowledge the efie6l, unprompted by au 
idle curiosity to explain the cause. » - 
. We are told,without this assistance, we can do 
n6thin|>; ;— we are told, from the same authority, 
If a can do all through Christ that strengthens us. 
-4- We are commanded to " work out our own sal- 
" vation with fear and trembling." The reason 
immediately follows ; <' for it is God that worketh 
" in you, both to will and to do, of his own good 
" pleasure." — From thesci and many other re- 
peated passages, it is evident, that the assistances 
of grace were not intended to destroy, bat to co« 
opfetate with the endeavors of man,— and are de- 
rived from God, in the same manner as all natu- 
ral powers. — Indeed, without this interpretation, 
how could the Almig*hty address himself to man 
as a rational being ?— how could his actions be 
bis owh ?—iiow could ht be considered as ablama- 
bieor rewardable creature ? * 

From this account of the consistent opinions of 
a sober minded christian, let us take a view of 
the mistaken enthusiast.— bee him ostentatiously 
clothed with the outward garb of san6tity, to at- 
tira6l the eyes of the vulgar.— See a cheerful de- 
meanor, the natural result of an easy and self-ap- 
pjlauding heart, studiously avoided as a criminal.— 
See his countenance overspread with a melancho- 
ly gloom atid despondence ;— -as if religion, which 
is evidently calculated to make us happy in this 
life as well as the next, was the parent of sullen- 
liessand discontent.—- Hear him pouring forth his 
pi^arisaical ejaculations on his journey^ or in the 
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streets.— Hear him boasting of extraordinary co(n« 
niunicutions with the God of all knowledge, and, 
at the sumc time, offending against the common 
rules cf his own native langnagei and the plainer 
dictates of common sense. — Hear him arrogantly 
thanking his Cod, that he is not as other men are; 
and, with more than papal uncharitableness, re- 
ry liberally allotting the portion of the damned, 
to every christian whom he, partial judge, deems 
lesspert'ccl than himself-^to every christian who 
•is walking on in the paths of duty with sober ▼!- 
gilance, aspiring to perfection by progressive at- 
tainments, and seriously encleavoringt through a. 
rational faith in the Redeemer, to make his call* 
ing and election sure. 

There have been no se6ls in the christian world, 
however absurd, which have not endeavored to 
support their opinions by arguments drawn from 
scripture) misinterpreted or misapplied. 

We had a melancholy instance of this in our 
own country, in t4ie last century,— —when the 
church of Ch u ist as well as the government, dur- 
ing that period of national confusion, was torn a- 
sunder into various seels and factions ;— when 
some men pretended to have scripture precepts, 
parables or prophecies, to plead, in favor of the 
most impious absurdities that fulshood could ad- 
vance. The same spirit which prevailed amongst 
the fanatics, seems to have gone forth among 
these modern enthusiasts. — Faith, the distin- 
guishing characteristic of a christian, is dehned 
by them, not as a rational assent of the under- 
standing, to truths which are established by indis- 
putable authority, but as a violent persuasion of 
mind, that they are instantaneouily become the 
children of God— that the whole score of their 
sins is for ever blotted out without the payment 
of one tear of repentance : — Pleasing do6trine this 
to the fears andpassionsof mankind 1— promising 
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Cairto gain proselytes of the yicious and impeni- 
tent. 

Pardons and indulgencies are the great support 
of papal power ; — but these modern empirics in 
religion have improved upon the scheme, — pre- 
tending to have discovered an infullible nostrum 
for all incurables, — such as will preserve them for 
ever ;— and notv/ithstanding we have instances of 
notorious offenders among the warmest advocates 
for sinless perfe6tionj— the charm, continues pow- 
erful. — Did these visionary notions of an heated 
imagination tend only to amuse the fancy, they 
might be treated with contempt ;— but when they 
depreciate all moral attainments ;-*-when the sug- 
gestions of a frantic brain are blasphemously 
ascribed to the holy spirit of God ;— «when faith 
and divine love are placed in opposition to prat- 
tical virtues, — they then become the objedls of a- 
Tersion. In one sense, indeed, many of these de- 
luded people demand ourtendereslcompassion)— 
whose disorder is in the head, rather than the 
heart ; — and who call for the aid of a physician, 
who can cure the distempered state of the body, 
rather than one who may sooth the anxieties of 
the mind. 

Indeed, in many cases, they seem so much a- 
bove the skill of either,— that unless God, in his 
mercy, rebuke this spirit of enthusiasm which is 
gone out amongst us, no one can pretend to say^ 
how far it may go, or what mischiefs it may do, 
in these kingdoms.— —^Already it has taught us 
as much plasphemous language, — and, if it goes 
on, by the samples givem us in their journals, will 
fill us with as many legendary accounts of visions 
and revelations, as we have formerly had from the 
church of Rome. And for any security we have 
against it,«— when time shall serve, it may as ef- 
fedlually convert the professors of it, even into 
popery itself,— consistent with their own princi- 
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pies ;— foFi they have nothing more to do, than,tt 
■ays that the spirit which inspired them, has sig- 
nified, that the pope is inspired as well as they, 
and consequently is infallible— -After which, I 
cannot see how they can possibly refrain going to 
mass, consistent with their own principles. 

Thus much for these two opposite errors ;— the 
examination of which, has taken up so much 
time,-— that I have little left to add, but to beg of 
God, by the assistance of his holy Spirit, to pre^ 
serve us equally from both extrsmea, and enable 
us to form such right and worthy apprehensions 

of our holy religion, that it may never suffer, 

through the coolness of our conceptions of it, 
pn one hand,— ^r the immoderate heat of them, 
en the other ;....but that we may at all times sec 
it,....as it is, and as it was designed by its blessed 

{■'oundcr,r as the most rational, sober, and cod** 

sistent institution that could have been given ta 
the sons of men. 

f^QYTy toGpp, &c« 
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Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter^ — Fear 
Goiy, and keep his commandments : For this is the 
whale dutj of man* 

THE wise man, in the beginning of this book^ 
had proposed it as a grand query to be dis- 
cussed) ^^ To find out what was good for the sons 
^ of men, which they shouM do under the heavens, 
** all the days of their lives ?** — That is, what was 
the fittest eniployment, and the chief and proper 
business, which they should apply themselves to in 
4bu world And here, in the text, after a fair dis- 
cussion of the question, he asserts it to be the bu- 
siness of rcligion,....the fearing God, and keeping 

his commandments This wa* the conclusion of 

the whole matter,.... and the natural result of all 

his debates and inquiries And I am persuaded, 

the more observations we make upon the short lif« 
of man,....the more vit experience,...*and the lon- 
ger trials we have of the world,.. ..and the several 
pretentions it offers to our happiness ;....the more 
we shall be engaged to think, like him,— —that 
we can never find what we look for in any other 
thing which we do under the heavens, except in 
that of duty and obedience to God. In the 
course of the wise man's examination of this point, 
••••we find a great many beautiful refie6lions up- 
on human affairs, all tending to illustrate the con- 
clusion he draws ; and as they are such as are 
apt to offer themselves to the thoughts of every 
•erious and considerate man,....l cannot do better 
than renew the impressions,^.^.by xt\.ox\Ocvv^^^^ 
principal arguments of hia dUc^uta^%%%>a^?<^'t^^ 
Vol. in. li 
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proceed to the general use and application of the 
whole* 

In the former part of his book he had taken in- 
to his consideration those seyeral states of life to 
which men usually apply themselves for happi- 
ness ;^— first,— learning— wisdom ; next,— 

mirth — jollity and pleasure ; — ^then,— power and 
greatness, — riches and possessions..... All of whick 
are so far from answering the end for which they 

were at first pursued, that, by a great variety 

f f arguments, he proves them severally to be 
to many ^< sore travels which God hath given to 
**the sons of men to be exercised therewith ;"— 
and instead of being any, or all of them, our pro- 
per end and employment, or suflficient to our hap- 
piness, he makes it plain, by a series of ob- 
servations upon the life of man,.. that they arc 

ever likely to end with others where they had 

done with him ; that is, in vanity and vexation 

of spirit. 

Then he tak€^ notice of the several accidents 
of life, which perpetually rob us of what little 
sweets the fruition of these obje6ls might seem 
to promise us....botb with regard to our endeavors 
and our persons in this wovld. 

1st, With regard to our endeavors,.....he shows 

that the most likely ways and means are not aU 
ways effectual for the attaining of their end :.....*• 

That, in general, the utmost that hman coun- 
sels and prudence can provide for, is to take care, 
when they contend in a race, that they be swifter 
than those who run against them ;.......or whea 

they are to fight a battle, that they be stronger 

than those whom they are to encounter And 

yet afterwards, in the ninth chapter, he observes, 
that the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to 

the strong; neither yet bread to the wise, - 

nor yet riches to men of understanding, nor fa- 

yor to men of skill {......but time and chance hap*> 
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pens to them all.— That there are secret workingd 
in human affairs, %yhich over-rule all human con- 
trivance, and counterplot the wisest of our coun- 
sels, in so strange and unexpedted a manner, as 
to cast a damp upon our best schemes, and warm- 
est endeavors. 

And then, for those accidents to which our per- 
sons are as liable as our labors, he observes these 
three things ; — first, the natural infirmities of our 
bodies,— which alternately lay us open to the sad 
changes of pain and sickness ; which, in the fifth 
ch2q)ter, he styles wrath and sorrow ; under which 
when a man lies languishing, no»e of his worldly 
enjoyments will singnify much.— Like one that 
singeth songs with a heavy heart, — neither mirth, 
—nor power, — nor riches, shall afford him case : 
— Nor will all their force be able to stay the stroke 
of nature,—" but that he shall be cut off in the 
*^ midst of his days, and then all his thoughts pe- 
" rish." Or else, what is no uncommon spe6\aclc 
— in the midst of all his luxury,— he may waste 
away the greatest part of his life with much wea- 
riness and anguish ; and with the long torture of 
aH unrelenting disease, he may wish himself to go 
down into the grave, and to be set at liberty front 
all his possessions, and all his misery, at the 
same time. ^ 

2dly, If it be supposed, — that by the strength of 
spirits, and the natural cheerfulness of a man's 
temper, he should escape these, ^^ and live many 
" years, and rejoice in them all,"— which is not 
the lot of many ; — yet, " he must remember the 
" days of darkness ;" that is, they who de- 
vote themselves to a perpetual round of mirth and 
pleasure,— cannot so manage matters as to avoid 
the thoughts of their future states^ and the anxiety 
about what shall becoms of them hereafter, when 

they are to depart out of this world ; that 

they cannot so crowd their heads, and fill up their 
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time With other inatters,«- but that the remem- 
brance of this v,i\\ sometimes be uppermost,-^ 
tnd thrust itself upon their minds whenever they 
are retired and serious.— ^And as this will natu- 
rally present to them a dark prospcdt of their fu- 
ture happiness, — it must at the same time, proVe 
tio small damp and allay to what they would en- 
joy at present. 

But, in the lliird place,— Suppose a roan should 
be able to avoid sickness,— and to put the trouble 
of these thoughts likewise far from him,— yet there 
18 something else which he cannot possibly de- 
cline ; old age will unavoidably steal upon hini| 
—with all the infirmities of it, — when (as he ex- 
presses it) '^ the grinders shall be few, and appe- 
" tite ceases,— when those who look out of the win- 
« dows shall be darkened, and the keeper^ of the 
" h6use shall tremble ;"— when a man shall be- 
come a burden to himself, and to his friends ;— 
when, perhaps, those of his nearest relations,whom 
be hath most obliged by kindness, shall think it 
time for him to depart, to creep off the stage, and 
ilvake room for the succeeding generations. 

And then, after a little funeral pomp o^ mourn' 
ers going about the streetsj-^di man shall be buried 
out of the way, and in a year or two be as much 
forgotten, as if he had never existed. — For there 
is no remembrance (says he) ©f the wise more 
than the fool ;— seeing that which now is, in the 
days to come, shall be forgotten ; every day pro- 
ducing something which seems new and strange, 
to take up men's talk and wonder, and to drown 
the memory of former persons and adlions. 

And I appeal to any rational man, whether these 
are not some of the most material reflections about 
human affairs, — which occur to every one who 
gives himself the least leisure to think about them ? 
—Now, from all these premises put together, So- 
lomon infers this short conclusion in the text,—- 
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That to fear God, and keep his commandmentSy 
is the whole duty of man ;— that, to be serious in 
the matter of religion, and careful about our fu- 
ture states, is that which, after all our other ex- 
periments, will be found to be our chief happi* 
Bess,— our greatest interest,— our greatest wisdom 
— and that which mo>t of all deserves our care 
^ and application. — This must ever be the last result 
and the upshot of every wise man's observations 
upon all these transitory things, and upon the va- 
nity of their Several pretences to our well-being ; 
—and we may depend upon it, as an everlasting^ 
truth,— that we can never find what we seek for 
in any other course, or any other obje6l,— but 
this one ; — and the more we know and think, and 
the more experience we have of the world, and of 
ourselves, the more we are convinced of this truth 
and led back by it to rest our souls upon that God 
from whence we came.— Every consideration up- 
on the life of man tends to engage us to this point, 
—to be in earnest in the concernment of reli- 
gion ; — to love and fear God ; — to provide for 
our true interest, and do ourselves the most ef- 
fedlual service, — by devoting ourselves to him,— 
and always thinking of him,— as he is the true 
and final happiness of a reasonable and an immor- 
tal spirit. 

And indeed, one would think it next to impos- 
sible,— did not the commonness of the thing take 
off from the wonder,— that a man, who thinks at 
all— should let his whole life be a contradi6tioa 
^to such obvious refle6lions. 

The vanity and emptiness of worldly goods and 
enjoyments,— the shortness and uncertainty of 
life,— the unalterable event hangrng over our 
heads,—" that, in a few days, we must all of us. 
^ go to that place from whence we shall not re*- 
** turn ;*'— the certainty of this,— the uncertainty* 
of the time when,— the immortality of the soul>— * 

li Z 
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the doabtful and momentous issues of eternity,— 
the terrors of damnation, and the glorious things 
which arc spoken of the city of God,— are medi- 
tations so obvious, and so naturally check and 
block up a man's way,— -are so very interesting, 
and, above all, so unavoidable, — that it is astonish- 
ing how it was possible, at any time, for mortal 

man to have his head full of any thing else. 

And yet, was the same person to take a view of 
the state of the world, — how slight an observatioa 
would convince him, that the wonder lay, in fa6t 
on the other side ;— *and that, as wisely as we all 
discourse and philosophize de contemptu mundi tt 
fuga saculi ; — yet, for one who really a6\s in the 
world— consistent with his own refle6lions upon 
it, there are multitudes who seem to take 
aim at nothing higher ;— and, as empty a thing 
as it is, — are so dazzled with it, as to think it meet 
to build tabernacles of rest upon it,— >and say, tt 
is good to be here. Whether, as an able inquir- 
er into this paradox guesses,— whether it is, that 
men do not heartily believe such a thing as a fu- 
ture state of happiness and misery,— or, if they do, 
— that they do not adlually and seriously consider 
it,*-but suffer it to lie dormant and ina^ve with- 
in them, — and so are as little afre6led with it, as 
if, in truth, they believed it not ;— or whether they 
look upon it through that end of the perspe5Uve 
which represents it as afar off,— and so are more 
forcibly drawn by the nearer, though the lesser 

loadstone ; whether these, or whatever other 

cause may be assigned for it,— the observation is 
incontestible, that the bulk of mankind, in pas- 
sing through this vale of misery, — use it not as a 
weiiio refresh and allay,— but fully to quench and 
satisfy their thirst ;— minding, or (as the apostle 
says) relishing earthly things,— making them 
the end and sum total of their desires and wishes, 
•—and; in one word,— loving thj^ world«...just as 
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iHief Ate cottimttiAtd to lore God ;**— that is,—- 
Unth oil their htUrt^ iviih tdl thedr souly — iirith all 
tlieir hiitid and strength. But this is not the 
Strongest patl of this {niradox. A mai; shall not 
only lean and rest upon the world with his whole 
stress, — but, in fnany instances, shall live notori- 
otii&ty bad and vicious i^^When he is reproved, he 
Hhallseem convinced ;... .when he is observed, he 
ilhall be ai^baifned ;....when he pursues hib sin, he 
will do it in the dark ;....and when he ha6 done it 
shail even be dissatisfied With hitnself :....Yet stilly 
this shall produce no alteration in his condu6l.*..« 
Tell him he shall one day die ;....or bring the event 
still nearer,....and show, that according to the 
course of nature, he eannot possibly live many 
years,....he wiil sigh, perhaps,.. ..and tell you, he 
is convinced of that, as much as reason and ex- 
perience can make him :...«Proceed, and urge to 
him,....that after death comes judgment, and that 
he will certainly there be dealt with by a just 
God according to his a6lions ;....he will, thank 
God he is no deist,....and tell you with the same 
grave face,....he is thoroughly convinced of that 
too ;....and as he believes,.. ..no doubt, he trembles 
too :..».And yet, after all, with all this convi6lioii 
upon his mind, you will see him still persevere in 
the same course,....and commit his sin with as cer- 
tain an event and resolution, as if he knew no 

argument against it These notices of things, 

however terrible and true, pass through his un- 
derstanding as an eagle through the air, that 
leaves no path behind. 

So that, upon the whole, instead of abounding^ 
with occasions to set us seriously on thinking,***, 
the world might dispense with many more calls of 
this kind ;.«..and were they seven times as many 
as they are,.. ..considering what insufHcient use we 
make of those we have, all, 1 fear, would be lit«i 
tie enough to bring these things to our rememt« 
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brance as often, and engage us to laj them tooir 
hearts with that affe6lionate concern, which the 
weight and interest of them requires at our hands. 
••••Sooner or later, the most inconsiderate of us all 
will find, with Solomon,..».that to do this effec- 
tually, is the whole duty of man. 

And I cannot conclude this discourse upon his 
words, better, than with a short and earnest ex- 
hortation, that the solemnity of this season,.^^.and 
the meditations to which it is devoted, may lead 
you up to the true knowledge and pra6lice of the 
same point, of fearing God and keeping his com- 
mandments,.. ••and convince you, as it did him, of 
the indispensible necessity of making that the bu- 
siness of a main's life, which is the chief end ef hi» 
being,....the eternal happiness and salvation of 
his souU 

Which may GoD grants for the sake of j£su& 
Christ. Amen*. 
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jind they swore unto the Lord with a loud voice, ^d 
vfith shouting, and with trumpets and with cor^ 
ntts*-'--And allthe men ojjudahrejoiccd tit the oath, 

IT will be necessarf to give a particular account, 
of. ^bat was the occasion, as well as thie na« 
tare, of the oath which the men of Jiidah sware 
tin to the Lord ; — ^which will explain, not only the 
teasons why it became a matter of so touch ^oy 
to tfaem, but likewise admit of an application suit- 
able to the purposes of this solemn assembly. 

Abijah and Asa his son^ were successive king» 
df Judah. — The first came to the crown at the 
close of a long, and, in the end, a very unsuccess- 
ful war, 'Which ha« gradually wasted the strength 
and riches of his kingdom. 

Me was a prince endowed with the talents 
which the emergencies of his country required^ 
and seemed born to make Judah a vi6iorious, as 
well as a happy people— The condu6l and great 
succeiss of his arms against Jeroboam, had well 
established the first ;— but his kingdom, which 
had been so many years the seat of war, had 
been so waisted and bewildered, that his reign 
good as it was, was too short to accomplish the 
latter.— He died, and left the work unfinished for 
his son. — Asa succeeded, in the room of Abijah 
his father, with the truest notions of religion and 
government that could be derived either from rea* 
SOB or experience.~>»His reason told him, that 
God should be wtxrshipped in simplicity and sin- 
gleness of heart ; — therefore he took away the 
altars of the strange gods, and broke down their 
images.— His experience told him, that the most 
suf^cessful ^ars^ hiBtesd of krrigorating, mo^e £e« 
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ncrally drained away the vitals of government,— 
and, at the best, ended but in a brighter and more 
ostentatious kind of poverty and desolation ;— 
therefore he laid aside his sword, and studied the 

arts of ruling Judah with peace. Conscience 

would not suffer Asa to sacrifice his subje6is to 
private views of ambition,— and wisdom forbade 
he should suffer them to offer up themselves to the 
pretence of public ones ; — since enlargement of 
empire, by the destru6lion of its people, (the 
natural and only valuable source of strength and 
riches,) wasr a dishonest and miserable exchange. 
—And, however well the glory of a conquest 
might appear in the eyes of a common beholder, 
yet, when bought at that costly rate, a father to 
his country would behold the triumph which at- 
tended it, and weep as it passed by him. — Amidst 
all the glare and jollity of the day, the parent's 
eyes would fix attentively upon his child ;— he 
would discern him drooping under the weight of 
his attire, without strength or vigor, his former 
beauty and comeliness gone off : — He would be- 
hold the coat of many colors stained with blood, 
and cry,— Alas I they have decked thee with a pa- 
rent's pride, but not with a parent's care and 
foresight. 

With such affe6lionatc sentiments of govern- 
ment, and just principles of feligion, A^sa began 
his reign :-7-A reign marked out with new xras, 
and a succession of happier occurrences, than what 
had distinguished former days. 

The just and gentle spirit of the prince insen- 
sibly stole into the breasts of the people.— The 
men of Judah turned their swords int« plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks.— — • 
By industry and virtuous labor, they acquired, 
what by spoil and rapine they might have sought 
after long in vain.— The traces of their late trou- 
bles soon began to wear out.->-The cities, which 
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liad become ruinous and desolate (the prey irf 
famine and the sword) were now rebi^ilt, forti- 
fied and made populous.— Peace, security, 
wealth and prosperity, seemed to compose the 
whole history of Asa's reign. — O Judah ! what 
could then have been done more than what was 
done to make thy people happy ? 

What one blessing was withheld, that thou 
fihouldest ever withhold thy thankfulness ?■ 

That thou didst not continually turn thy eyes 
towards heaven with an habitual sense of God^ 
mercies, and devoutly praise him for setting Asa 
•ver you ? 

Were not the public blessings, and the private 
enjoyments which every man of Judah derived 
from them, such as to make the continuance of 
them desirable ?— ^and what other way was there 
to effe6t it, than to swear unto the Lord, with all 
your hearts and souls, to perform the covenant 
made with your fathers ?^— to secure that favor and 
interest with the almighty Being, without which 
the wisdom of this world is foolishness, and the 
best connected systems of human policy are spe- 
culative and airy proje6ts, without foundation or 
substance.— The history of their own exploits and 
establishment since they had become a nation, 
was a strong confirmation of this do6lrine. 

But too free and uninterrupted a possession of 
God Almighty's blessings, sometimes (though it 
teems strange to suppose it) even tempts men to 
forget him,— either from a certain depravity and 
ingratitude of nature, not to be wrought upon by 
goodness,— -or that they are made by it too passi- 
onately fond of the present hour, and too thought- 
less of its great Author, whose kind providence 
brought it about. This seemed to have been 
the case with the men of Judah : For not- 
withstanding all that God had done for them, in 
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Iplacing Abijah) and Ata his son, over then, aai 
inspiring tliem with hearts and talents profierto 
retrieve the errars of the foregoing reign, aji4 
bring back peace and plenty to the dwellings of 
Judidi ; — yet there appears no record of any so- 
lemn and religious acknowledgment to God for 
•uch signal favors.— The people sat down in a 
thankless security, each man under his Tine, to 
eat and drink and rose up to play ;-— more solfr^ 
citous to enjoy their blessingSi than to deserve 
them. 

But this scene of tranquillity was not to subsist 
without some change ; — and it seemed aa if provU 
dence at length had suffered the stream to be in- 
terrupted, to make them consider whence it flow- 
ed, and how necessary it had been all along to their 
«upport. The Ethiopians, ever since the begi»- 
ning of Abijah's reign, until the tenth year of 
Asa's, had been at peace,— or at least, whatever 
secret enmity they bore, bad made no open attacks 
upon the kingdom of Judah. And indeed the bad 
measures which Rehoboam had taken in the latter 
part of his reign which immediately preceded 
theirs, seemed to have saved the Ethiopians the 
trouble. For Rehoboam, though, in the former 
part of his reign he dealt wisely ; yet when he 
had established his kingdom, and strengthened 
himself,— he forsook the laws of the Lord ;— he 
forsook the counsel which the old men, gave him, 
and took counsel with the young men, which were 
brought up with him, and stood before him. Such 
ill advised measures, in all probability, had given 
the enemies of Judah such decisive advantages 
over her, that they had sat down contented, and 
for many years enjoyed the fruits of their acqui- 
sitiens. — But the friendship of princes is seldom 
made up of beUer materials than those which are 
every day to be seen in private life,— in which, 
sincerity and affe6tion are not at all considered as 
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ingredients. Change of time and circumstances, 
produces a change of counsels and behavior. Ju- 
dah in length of time had become a fresh tempta- 
tion) and was worth fighting for. Her riches and 
plentf night first make her enemies covet» and 
then the remembrance of how cheap and easy a 
prey «he had formerly been, might make them 
not doubt of obtaining. 

By these apparent motives, (or whether Gob, 
who sometimes overrules the heart of man, was 
pleased to turn them by secret ones, to the pur- 
poses of hit wisdom) the ambition of the Ethio- 
pians revived. With an host of men numerous as 
the sand upon the sea-shore in multitude,-' 
they had left their country, and were coming 
forwards to invade them.— What can Judah pro- 
pose to do in so terrifying a crisis ?—— where can 
she betake herself for refuge ?-— On one hand, her 
religion and laws are too precious to be given 
«p, or trusted to the hands of a stranger ; 
and, on the other hand, how can so small a king- 
dom, just recovering strength, surrounded by an 
army of a thousand thousand men, besides cha- 
riots and horses, be able to withstand so powerful 
« shock ? But here it appeared, that those who, 
in their prosperity, can forget God, do yet re- 
member him in the day of danger and distress ; 
a nd can begin with comfort to depend upon 
his providence, when with comfort they can de- 
pend upon nothing else. For when Zerah, the 
Ethiopian, was come unto the valley of Zephatha 
at Maretha, Asa, and all the men of Judah, and 
Benjamin, went out against him :— And as they 
went, they cried mightily unto Gon. And Asa 
prayed for his people, and be said , *^ O Lord ! 
it is nothing with thee to help, whether with ma- 
ny or with them that have no power ;— help us, 
O Lord our God, for we rest in thee, and in thy 
name we go against this multitude.— —O Lor» 

Vol* IIL Kk 
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thou art our Cod : Let not man prevail agtinit 
thee." Success almost seemed a debt due to the 
piety of the prince, and the contrition of his pec-* 
pie. So God smote the Ethiopians, and they 
could not recover themselves ; For they were 
scattered} and utterly destroyed,— before the Lord 
and before his host. And as they returned to Je- 
rusalem from pursuing,— behold the spirit of God 
came upon Asariah the son of Oded* And he 
went out to meet Asa, and he said unto him,— 
Hear ye me Asa, and all Judah and Benjamin ; — 
The Lord is with you, whilst you are with him ; 
—and if you seek him, be will be found of you, 
—but if you forsake him, he will forsake you.— 
Nothing could more powerfully call home the con- 
science, than so timely an expostulation. The 
men of Judah and Benjamin struck with a sease 
of their late deliverance, and the many other feli- 
cities they had enjoyed since Asa was king over 
them, they gathered themselves together at Je- 
rusalem, in the third month in the mteenth year 
of Asa's reign ;— and they entered into a cove- 
nant to seek the L«rd God of their fathers, with 
all their heart, and with all their soul : And they 
sware unto the Lord with a loud voice, and with 
shouting, and with trumpets, and with cornets, 
and all Judah rejoiced at the oath. 

One may observe a kind of iuxuriety in the 
description which the holy historian gives of the 
transport of the men of Judah upon this occasion* 
— And sure, if ever matter of joy was so reason- 
ably founded, as to excuse any excesses in the ex- 
pressions of it,— this was one :— For without it, 
—the condition of Judah, though otherwise the 
happiest, would have been of all nations under 
heaven the most miserable. 

Let us suppose a moment instead of being re- 
pulsed, that the enterprize of the Ethiopians had 

prospered against them ; ^like other grievous 

distempers, where the vitals are first uttackedi— ^ 
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Asa, their king, would have been sought after, 
and have been made the first sacrifice. He must 
either have fallen by the sword of battle or execu- 
tion ; OP, what is worse, he must have survived 
the ruin of his country by flight,— and worn out 
the remainder of his days in sorrow for the afflic- 
tions which were come upon it. In some remote 
corner of the world, the good king would have 
heard the particulars of Judah*s destrudlion. He 
would have been told how the country, which had 
become dear to him by his paternal care, was 
now utterly laid waste, and all his labor lost ;— 
how the fences which prote6ted it were torn up, 
and the tender plant within, which he had so long 
sheltered, was cruelly trodden under foot and de- 
voured. He would hear how Zerah, the Ethio- 
pian, when he had overthrown the klD^rdomy 
thought himself bound in conscience to overthrow 
the religion of it too, and established his own ido- 
latrous one in its stead, — That, in pursuance of 
this, the holy religion, which Asa had reformed, 
had begun every where to be evil spoken of, and 
evil entreated : 

That it was first banished from the courts of 
the king's house, and the midst of Jerusalem,-— 
and then fled for safety out of the way into the 
wilderness, and found no city to dv/ell in :— That 
Zerah had rebuilt the altars of the strange gods, 

which Asa's piety hadbroken down, and set up 

their images : ■ 

That his commandmeQ^ was urgent, that all 
should fall down and worship the idol he had 
made : — That, to complete the tale of their mise- 
ries, there was no prospe6l of deliverance for 
any but the worst of his subjedls,— those who, in 
his reign, had either leaned in their hearts to- 
wards these idolatries,-— or whose principles and 
morals were such, that all religions suited them 
alike ;— but that the honest and conscientious men 
•f Judah, unable to behold such abominations, 
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hun^ down ever^ man hit kead like a bidi 
and put sackloth and ashes under him. 

This picture of Judah's desolation^ migl 
some resemblance of what every one of Asa's 
je6ls would probably form to himself, that da 
solemnized an exemption from it. Aad the U 
port was natural, — To swear unto the Lord 
a loud voice, and with shouting, and with t 
pets and with cornets ; to rejoiCe at the 
which secured their future peace, and celebn 
with ail the external marks of gladness* 

1 have at length gone through the story, w 
gave the occasion to this religious a6t whii 
recorded of the men of Judah in the text. 

I believe there is not one, in sacred acripl 
that bids fairer for a parallel to our own ti: 
^ that would admit of an application more a 
ble to the solemnity «^^his day. 

But men are apt to be struck with likeneasi 
so different a manner, from the different p 
of view in which they stand, as well as theii 
versity of jiulgments, that it is generally a 
unacceptable piece of ofiiciousness to fix any 
tain degrees of approach. 

In this case it seems sufficient, — that those 
will discern the least resemblance, will dis 
enough to make them seriously comply witl 

devotion of the day ; and that those who 

affe6led with it in a stronger manner, and se< 
blessingof a protestant king in its fairest li 
with all the mercies which made way for it, 
have still more abundant reason to adore that ] 
Being, who has all along prote6ted it from 
enemies which have risen up to do it violenc< 
but more especially, in a late instance, by tur 
down the counsels of the froward headlong,- 
and confounding the devices of the crafty,— 
that their hands could not perform their ei 
prize.— —Though this event for many reai 
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will ever be told amongst the felicities of these 
days ; — —yet for none more so, than that It has 
given us a fresh mark of the continuation of God 

Almighty's favor to us : A part of that great 

complicated blessing for which we are gathered 
together to return klm thanks. 

Let us, therefore, 1 beseech you, endeavor to 
do it in the way which becomes wise men, and 
that is, to pursue tlve intentions of his providence, 
in giving us the occasion— to become better men, 
and, by a holy and an honest conversation, make 
ourselves capable of enjoying what God has done 
for us.— -In vain shall we celebrate the day with 
loud voice and with shouting, and with trumpets, 
—if we do not do it likewise with the internal and 
more certain marks of sincerity,— a reformation 
and purity in our manners. It is impossible a 
sinful people can either be grateful to GO0, or 
properly loyal to their prince. They cannot be 
grateful to the one because they live not under a 
sense of his mercies,— nor can they be loyal to the 
other because they daily offend in the two tender* 

est points which concern his welfare : By first 

disengaging the providence of God from taking 
our part, and then giving a heart to our adversa- 
ries to lifttheir hands against us, who must know, 
that,if we forsake God,God will forsake us. Their 
hopesy their designs, their wickedness against us, 
can only be built upon ours towards God. 

For if they did not think we did evil, they 
durst not hope we could perish. 

Cease^ therefore, to do evil ;— for by following 
righteousness, you will make the hearts of your 
enemies faint, they will turn their backs against 

your indignation, and their we)apons will fall 

from their hands. 

Which may God grant through the merits and 
mediation of his Son Jesvs Christ^ to whom 
be all honor, Sec* Amen. 

Kk 2 
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Follow Peace. 

H t B X. I w s zii. 14. 

Follow peace with all men^ and holiness^ without 
which no man shall see the LosDm 

THE great end and design of our holy religion, 
next to the main view of reconciling us to 

God, was to reconcile us to each other ; hj 

teaching us to subdue all those unfrieRdly dispo- 
sitions in our nature, which unfit us for happinessf 
and the social enjoyment of the many blessings 
which Gos has enabled us to partake of in ibis 
world, miserable as it is, in many respedU.— »- 
Could Christianity persuade the professors of it 
into this temper, and engage us, as its do6lriDe 
requires, to go on and exalt our natures, and, after 
the subdu6tion of the most unfriendly of our pas- 
Sions,to plant, in the room of them, all those (more 
natural to the soul) humane and benevolent in- 
clinations, which, in imitation of the perfe6Uons 
of Gou, should dispose us to extend our love and 
goodness to our fellow creatures, according to the 
extent of our abilities, in like manner as the 
goodness of God extends itself over all the works 

of the creation : Could this be accomplished, 

the world would be worth living in ;-— and might 
be considered by us as a foretaste . of what we 
should enter upon hereafter. 

But such a system, you will say, is merely vi- 
sionary ;— and, considering man as a creature so 
beset with selfishness, and other fretful passions 
that propensity prompts him to,— though it is t9 
be wished, it is not to be expedted.— — — But our 
religion enjoins us to approach as near this fur 
pattern as we can ; and, if it be possible, as much 
as lieth in us, to live peaceably with all men ;— 
where the term, if possible y^^l own, implies it 
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• 
may not only be difiiciilt, but sometimes impos* 
sibU, "Thus the words of the text,— Follow 
peace,— may by some be thought to imply,— that 
this desirable blessing may sometimes fiy from us : 
—But still we are required to follow it, and not 
cease the pursuit, till we have used all warranta- 
ble methods to regain and settle it :— Because,addt 
the apostle, without this frame of mind, no man 
shall seeth« Lord. For heaven is the region, as 
well as the recompence, of peace and bencTo- 
lence ; and such as do not desire and promote it 
here) are not qualified to enjoy it hereafter. 

For this cause, in scripture language,— peace 
is always spoke of as the great comprehensive 
blessing, which included in it all manner of hap- 
piness ; and, to wish peace to any house or 
person, was, in one word, to wish them all that 

was good and desirable. Because happiness. 

consists in the inward complacency and satisfadti- 
on of the mind ; and he who has such a disposition 
•f soul, as to acquiesce and rest contented with 
all the events of providence, can want nothing 
this world can give him,— Agreeable to this,— - 
that short, but most comprehensive hymn, sung 
by angels at our Saviour's birth, declaratory of 
the joy and happy ends of his incarnation,— after 
glory, in the first, to God,— the next note which 
sounded, was, peace upon earth, and good will to 

men. It was a public wish of happiness to 

mankind, and implied a solemn charge to pursue 
the means that would ever lead to it. And, in 
truth, the good tidings of the gospel are nothing 
else but a grand message and embassy of peace, 
to let us know, that our peace is made in heaven. 

The prophet Isaiah styles our Saviour the 
Prince of Peace, long before he came into the 
world ; and, to answer the title, he made choice 
to enter into it at a time when all nations were at 
peace with each other; which was in the days. of 
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Augustus,- ■when the temple of Janus was 
shut, and all the alarms of war were hushed and 
silenced throughout the world* At his birth, 
the host of heaven descended, and proclaimed 
peace on earth, as the best state and temper the 
world could be in to receive and welcome the au- 
thor of it. His future conversation and do£lrine, 
here upon earth, was every way agreeable with 
his peaceable entrance upon it ;— the wliolc course 
of his life being but one great example of meek- 
ness, peace and patience. At his death, it was 
the only legacy he bequeathed to his followers: 

My peace I give unto you.— -How far this 
has taken place, or been a6\ually enjoyed,— »is not 
my intention to enlarge upon^ any farther than 
just to observe how precious a* bequest it was, 
from the many miseries and calamities which 
have, and ever will, ensue from the want of it. If 
we look into the larger circle of the world ; — what 
desolations, dissolutions of government, and in- 
vasions of property,—; — what rapine, plunder, and 
profanation of the most sacred rights of mankindi 
are the certain unhappy effe6\s of it ; ■ fields 
dyed in blood, the cries of orphans and widows, 
bereft of their best help, too fully instru6l us.— 
Look into private life ; and behold how good 
and pleasant a thing it is to live together in imity ; 

it is like the precious ointment poured upon 
the head of Aaron, that run down to his skirts ; 
■ importing, that this balm of life is felt and 
enjoyed, not only by governors of kingdoms, but 
is derived down to the lowest rank of life, and 
tasted in the most private recesses ;— all, from the 
king to the peasant, are refreshed with its bles- 
sings, without which, we can find no comfort in 
any thing this world can give.- -It is this 

blessing gives every one to sit quietly under his 
Yine, and reap the fruits of his labor and indus« 
try,— in one word— -*which bespeaks who is the 
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bestower of it.— -r-It is that only which keeps up 
the harmony and order of the world, and pre- 
serves every thing in it from ruin and confusion. 

There is one saying of our Saviouil's, recorded 
by St» Matthew, which, at first sight, seems to 
carry some opposition to this do6lrine ;•— I came 
not to send peace on earth, but a sword— ——But 
this reaches no farther than the bare words, not 
entering so deep as to affe6l the sense, or imply 
any contradi6lion : — Intimating only, - that the 
preaching of the gospel, will prove, in the event, 
through sundry unhappy causes,—- such as preju- 
dices, the corruption of mens hearls, a passion for 
idolatry and superstition, — the occasion of much 
Tariance and division even amongst nearest relati- 
ons ;-^yea, and oil times of bodily death, and ma^ 
ny calamities and persecutions, which a6tually 
ensued upon the first preachers and followers of it. 
Or the words may be under stood,-^as a beautiful 
description of the inward contests and opposition 
which Christianity would occasion in the heart of 
man,— -from its oppositions to the violent pas- 
sions of our nature,-*— —which would engage us in 
a perpetual warfare. This was not only a sword, 
—a ^vision betwixt nearest kindred ; — but it was 
dividing a man against himself; setting up an 
opposition to an interest long established, — strong 
by nature,— more so by uncontroled custom. ■ ■ 
This is verified, every hour, in the struggles for 
mastery betwixt the principles of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil ; — which set up so strong a 
confederacy, that there is need of all the helps 
which reason and Christianity can offer to bring 
them down* 

But this contention is net that agidnst which 
such exhortations in the gospel are levelled ;— for 
the scripture must be interpreted by scripture, 
and be made consistent with itself.— -And we 
find, the distinguishing mark and doctrine, by 
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which all men were to know who were Chriit*ft 
disciples,— was that benevolent frame of mind to* 
wards all our fellow creatures, which, by itseli^ 
is a sufiicient security for the particular social du- 
ty here recommended ; So far from medita- 
tions of war« ■for love thinketh no evil to his 
neighbor ;— — so far from doing any, it harbors 
not the least thought of it ; but, on the contrary, 
rejoices with them that rejoice, and weeps with 
them that weep» 

This debt Christianity has highly exalted ; tho* 
it is a debt that we were sensible of before, and 
acknowledged to be owed to human nature,--*— 
which, as we allpartake of,«>so ought we to pay it 
in a suitable respe6t« For, as men, we are allied 
together in the natural bond of brotherhood, and 
are members one of another.— —We have the 
same Father in heaven, who made us, and takes 
care of us all. Our earthly extra6\ion too, is 
nearer alike, than the pride of the world cares to 
be reminded of :— For Adam was the father of 
us all, and Eve the mother of all living. 
The prince and the beggar sprung from the same 
stocks, as wide asunder as the branches are»- 
So that, in this view, the most upstart family may 
vie antiquity, and compare families with the 
greatest monarchs.— We are all formed too, of 
the same mould, and must equally return to the 
same dust* So that, to love our neighbor, 

and live quietly with him, is to live at peace with 
ourselves.— He is but self-multiplied, and enlarg- 
ed into another form ; and to be unkind or cruel to 
him, is but, as Solomon observes of the unmerci- 
ful, to be cruel to our own flesh. As a farther 
motive and engagement to this peaceable com- 
merce with each other, ■■ God has placed us all 
?n one another's power by turns, in a condi« 
tion of mutual need and dependance.—— There 
i« no man so liberally stocked with earthly bles- 
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tings, as to be able to live without another man's 
aid*' God, in his wisdom, has so dispensed his 
gifts, in various kinds and measures, as to render 
us helpful, and make a social intescourse indis- 
pcnsible.-— — The prince depends on the labor 
and industry of the peasant ;— *^and the wealth 
and honor of the greatest persons, are fed and. 
supported from the same source. 

This the apostle hath elegantly set forth to us, 
by the familiar resemblance of the natural body ; 
wherein there are many members, and all have not 
the same office ; but the different faculties and 
operations of each, are for the use and benefit of 
the whole.— The eye sees not for itself, but for 
the other members ;— -and is set up as a light to 
dire6l them :— — The feet serve to support and 
carry about the other parts ; and the hands a6l 
and labor for them all. It is the same in states 
and kingdoms, wherein there are many members, 
yet each in their several fun6tions and employ- 
ments ; which, if peaceably discharged,are for the 
harmony of the whole state.— Some are eyes and 
guides to the blind ;«— others, feet to the lame and 
impotent ; some supply the place of the head, 
to assist with counsel and diredlion ; others 
the hands, to be useful by their labor and indus- 
try. To make this link of dependence still stron- 
ger,— there is a great portion of mutability in all 
human affairs, to make benignity of temper not 
only ourduty^ but our interest and wisdom. There 
is no condition in life so fixed and permanent as 
to be out of danger, or the reach of change ; 
And we all may depend upon it, that we shall take 
our turns of wanting and desiring. By how mi^- 
ny unforeseen causes may riches take wing ! 
The crowns of princes may be shaken ; and the 
greatest that ever awed the world have experienc- 
ed what the turn of the wheel can do. That which 
hath happened to one man, may befal another ; 
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and) therefore, that excellent rule ef our Saviour^ 
ought to govern ut in all our a6lions,«<' What* 
soever je would that men should do to you, do 
you also to them likewise. Time and chance 
happens to all,— and the most affluent may be 
stripped of all, and find his worldly comforts like 
so many withered leaves dropping from him.<«— 
Sure nothing can better become us, than hearts 
so full of our dependaace, as to overiBk>w with mer- 
cy, and pity, and good-will towards mankind.— —« 
To exhort us to this, is, in other words, to exhort 
us to follow peace with all men ; T he first is 
the root, this the fair fruit and happy product 
ofiu 

Therefore, my beloved brethren, in the bowels 
of mercy, let us put away anger, and malice, and 
evil-speaking ; let us fiy all clamor and strife i 
■ let us be kindly afie^ed one to aBOthery— 
following peace with all men, and holiness,—— 
that we may see the Lord. 

Which, God of his infinite mercy grant, thro' 
the merits of his Son, oor Lord and Satiovr.— 
Amen* 
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Search the Scriptures. 

ST. JOHN V. 39. 

Search the Scriptures^ 

THAT things of the most inestimable use and 
value^ for want of due application and stu- 
dy laid out upon them, may be passed by unre- 
^rded> nay, even looked upon with coldness and 
aversion, is a truth too evident to need enlarging on 
—Nor is it less certain, that prejudices, contra6t- 
ed by an unhappy education, \\ ill sometimes so 
stop up all the passages to our hearts,thatthe most 
amiable obje6ls can never find access, or bribe us 
by all their charms into justice and impartiality.— 
It would be passing the tenderest refle6lion upon 
the age we live in,to say it is owing to one of these, 
that those inestimable books, the sacred writings, 
meet so often with a disrelish (what makes the 
accusatioR almost incredible)amongst persons who 
set up for men of taste and delicacy ; who pretend to 
be charmed with what they call beauties and na- 
ture in classical authors,and in other things would 
blush not to be reckoned amongst sound and im- 
partial critics. — But so far has negligence and pre- 
possession stopped their ears against the voice of 
the charmer, that they turn over those awful sa- 
cred pages with inattention and an unbecoming in- 
difirerence,unaffe6ted amidst ten thousand sublime 
and noble passages, which, by the rules of sound 
criticism and reason, may be demonstrated to be 
truly eloquent and beautiful. 

Indeed, the opinion of false Greek and barba- 
rous language in the Old and New Testament, 
had, for some ages, been a stumbling-block to 
another set of men, who were professedly great 
readers and admirers of the ancients. — The sacred 
writings were, by these persons, rudely attacked 
Vol. hi. L I 
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on all sides : Expressions which came not within 
the compass of their learning, were branded with 
barbarism and solecism ; words which scarce sig- 
nified any thing, but the ignorance of those who 
laid such groundless charges on them. Presump- 
tuous man !— bhall he, who is but dust and ashes, 
dare to find fault with the words of that Being, 
who first inspired man with language, and taught 
kis mouth to utter ; who opened the lips of the 

dumb, and made the infant eloquent ? These 

persons, as they attacked the inspired writings on 
the foot of critics and men of learning, accord- 
ingly have been treated as such : And though a 
shorter way might have been gone to work, which 
vras, that as their accusations reached no far- 
ther than the bare words and phraseology of the 
bible, — they in nowise affedled the sentiments 
and soundness of the do6\rines, which were con- 
veyed with as much clearness and perspicuity to 
mankind, as they could have been, had the lan- 
guage been written with the utmost elegance and 
grammatical nicety. And even though the charge 
of barbarous idioms could be made out ;— yet the 
cause of Christianity was thereby nowise afifeQed, 
but remained just in the state they found it.— 
Yet, unhappily for them, they even miscarried in 

their favorite point ; there being few, if any 

at all, of the scripture expressions, which may 
not be justified by numbers of parallel medes of 
speaking, made use of amongst the purest and 
most authentic Greek authors. This, an able 
hand amongst us, not many years ago, has sufii- 
ciently made out, and thereby baffled and exposed 
all their presumptuous and ridiculous assertions.-* 
These persons, bad and deceitfulas they were,are 
yet far outgone by a third set of men. — I wish we 
had not too many instances of them^ who, like 
foul stomachs, that turn the sweetest food to bit- 
terness; upon all occasions endeavor to make 
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merry with sacred scripture, and turn every thing 
they meet with therein into banter and burlesque. 
But as men of this stamp, by their excess of 
wickedness and weakness together, have entirely 
disarmed us from arguing with them as reasona- 
ble creatures, it is not only making them too con- 
siderable, but likewise to no purpose to spend 
much time about them ; they being, in the lan- 
guage of the apostle, creatures of no understands 
ing, speaking evil of things they know npt, and 
shall utterly perish in their own corruption. — Of 
these two last, the one is disqualified for being ar- 
gued with, and the other has no occasion for it ; 
they being already silenced.— Yet those that were 
first mentioned, may not altogether be thought un- 
worthy of our endeavors ;— being persons, as was 
hinted above, who, tho' their tastes are so far vi- 
tiated that they cannot relish the sacred scriptures, 
yet have imaginations capable of being raised by 
the fancied excellencies of classical writers.. ..And 
indeed, these persons claim from us some degree 
ef pity, when, thro* the unskilfulness of preceptors 
in their youth, or some other unhappy circum- 
stance in their education, they have been taught 
to form false and wretchednotions of good writing* 

When this is the case, it is no wonder they 

should be more touched and afFe6led with the dres- 
sed-up trifles and empty conceits of poets and 
rhetoricians, than they are with that true sublimi- 
ty and grandeur of sentiment which glow through- 
out every page of the inspired writings. By way 

of information, such should be instructed. 

There are two sorts of eloquence ; the one, in- 
deed, scarce deserves the name of it, which con- 
sists chiefly in labored and polished periods, an 
over-curious and artificial arrangement of figures, 
tinselled over with a gaudy embelishment of words 
which glitter, but convey little or no light to the 
understanding— -This kind «f writing ii, for ike 
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moit part^much affedtcd and arltnired by people of 
weak judpjmrnl and vicious taste, but is a piece 
of afre6\atton and formality the sacred writers are 
utter strangers to.— *It is a vain and boyish elo* 
quence ; and as it has always been esteemed be* 
low the great geniuses of all ages, to, much more 
so, with respect to those writers who were actu- 
ated by the spirit of infinite wisdom, and there- 
fore wrote with that force and majesty with which 
never man writ.— The other sort of eloquence 
is quite the reverse of this, and which may be said 
to be the true chara6lerihtic of the holy scrip- 
tures ; where the excellence does notarise from a 
labored and far-fetched elocution, but from a sur- 
prisingmixture of simplicity and majesty^— which 
is a double chara6^er, so difficult to be united, 
that it is seldom to be met with in compesitions 
merely human.— We see nothing in holy writ^ of 
affttdlation and superfluous ornament.— As the in- 
finite wise Being has condescended to stoop to our 
language, thereby to convey to us the light of re- 
Tel ation,-f-so has he been pleased graciously to 
accommodate it to us with the most natural and 
graceful plainness it would admit of.— -Now, it is 
observable, that the most excellent profane au- 
thors, whether Greek or Latin, lose most of their 
graces, whenever we find them literally translated. 
— Homer's famed representation of Jupiter, in his 
first book ; — his cried up description of a tempest 
his relation of Neptune's shaking the earth, 
and opening it to its centre ;— his description of 
Pallas's horses ; with numbers of other long-since 

admired passages, flag, atid almost vanish a- 

way, in the vulgar Latin translation. 

Let any one but take the pains to read the com- 
mon Latin interpretation of Virgil,— -Theocritus 
or even of Pindar, and one may venture to affirm, 
he will be able to trace out but few remains 6f the 
graces which charmed him so much in \he origf- 
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nal« The natural conclusion from hence,is,that 
in the classical authors, the expression, the sweet- 
ness of the numbers, occasioned by a musical plac- 
ing of words, constitute a great part of their beau- 
ties ; — whereas, in the sacred writings, they con- 
sist more in the greatness of tli^e things themselves, 
than in the words and expressions* The ideas and 
conceptions are so great and lofty in' their own na- 
ture,that they necessarily appear magnificent in the 
most artless dress*— Look but into the bible, and 
we see them shine thro' the most simple and lite- 
ral translations* — That glorious description whick 
Moses gives of the creation of the heavens and 
the earth, which Longinus, the best critic the 
eastern world ever produced, was so justly taken 
with, has not lost the least whit of its intrinsic 
worth ; and tho' it has undergone so many trans- 
lations, yet triumphs over all, and breaks forth 
with as much force and vehemence as in the -ciri- 
ginal— Of this stamp are numbers of passages 
throughout the scriptures ; instance that ce- 
lebrated description of a tempest, in the hun- 
dred and seventh psalm ; — those beautiful reflecr 
tions of holy Job, upon the shortness of life, and 
instability of human affairs,so judiciously appoint- 
ed by our church,in her office for the burial of the 
dead ; — that lively description of a horse of wari 
in the thirty-ninth chapter of Job, in which, from 
the 19th to 26th verse, there is scarce a word 
which does not merit a particular explication, to 
display the beauties of. — 1 might add to these,those 
tender and pathetic expostulations which the chil- 
dren of Israel, which run throughout aU the pro- 
phets, which the most uncritical reader can scarce 
help being affedled with* 

And now, O inhabitants of Jerusalem, and 
men of Judah, judge, I pray you, betwixt me and 
my vineyard.— What could have been done more 
|to my rineyard^ that I have not done ?«— ^where- 
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fore when I expe6\ed it should bring &>rth grapes, 
brought it forth wild grapes ?— and yet, ye say, 
the way of the Lord is unequal. Hear now, O 
house of Israel,— is not my way equal ?— ^re not 
your ways unequal ;«— have 1 any pleasnre at all 
that the wicked should die, and not that be should 
return from his ways and live ?— I have nourished 
and brought up children, and they have rebelled 
against me.-— The ox knows his owner, and the 
ass his master's crib, — btft Israel doth not know, 
iny people doth not consider* — There is nothing 
in idl the eloquence of the heatlren world, compa- 
rable to the vivacity and tenderness of diese re- 
proaches ;— there is something in them so tho- 
roughly affe6ting, and so noble and sublime with- 
al, that one might challenge the writinga of the 
most celebrated orators of antiquity, to produce 
any thing like them. These observations ufKm 
the superiority of the insfHred penmen to heatheft 
vnes, in that which regards the composition, more 
conspicuously hold good when they are consider- 
ed upon the foot of historians. ' Not to mentis 
on that profane histories give an account only of 
human achievements and temporal events, which, 
for the most part, are so full of uncertainty and 
contradictions, that we are at a loss where to seek 
for truth ;—— but that the sacred history is the 
history of God himself,— the history of his om- 
nipotence and infinite wisdom, his universal prd- 
Tidence, llkjustice and mefcy, and all his other 
attribut^BKsplstyed under a thousand different 
forms, b^BR^,Hlte of the most various and won- 
derful evmts th^ ever happened to any nation, or 
language. Not to insist upon this visible supe- 
riority in sacred history,— there is yet another 
undoubted excellence the profane historians sel- 
dom arrive at, which is almost the distinguishing 
character of the sacred ones ; namely, that una$> 
feCledy artless manner of relating historical &6tf| 
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liich is 80 entirely of a piece with every 
other part of the lM>Iy writings. What I mean 
will be best made out by a few instances.—- In the 
history of Joseph, (which certainly is told with 
the greatest variety of beautiful and affedling cir- 
cumstances) when Joseph makes himself known, 
and weeps aloud upon the neck of his dear bro- 
ther Benjamin, thataH the house of Pharaoh heard 
him ;■ at that instant, nene of his brethren are 
introduced as uttering aught, either to express 
their present joy, or paliate their former injuries 
to him* On all sides, there immediately ensues 
a deep and solemn silence ;•— a silence infiniteif 
more eloquent and expressive, than any thing else 
t^at could have been substituted in its place.— 
Had Thucydidcs, Herodotus, Livy, or any of the 
celebrated classical historians, been employed in 
writing this history,— when they came to this 
point, they would, doubtless, have exhausted all 
their fund of eloquence in furnishing Joseph's 
brethren with labored and studied harangues ; 
which, however fine they might have been in them- 
»elves,wouki nevertheless have been unnatural,and 
altogether improper on the occasion. For, when 
such a variety of contrary passions broke in upon 
them,— —what tongue was able to utter their hur- 
ried and distracted thoughts ? When remorse^ 
surprize, shame, joy, and gratitude, struggled to- 
gether in their bosoms, how uneloquently would 
their lips have performed their duty ?-^how unfaith- 
fully their tongues have spoken the language of 
their hearts ?■ ■ in this case, silenoe was tnilf 
eloquent and natural, and tears expressed what 
oratory was incapable of. 

If ever these persons I have been addressing 
myself to, can be persuaded to follow the advice 

in the text, of searching the scriptures, the 

Work of their salvation will be begun upon its true 
foundationt-— — Fori firsts they will insensibly be 
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ltd to admire the beautiful propriety of their lan- 
guage ; When a favorable opinion is conceiTj- 
ed of this,—- next, they will more closely attend t« 
the goodness of the moral, and the purity and 
soundness of the doctrines. " The pleasure of 
reading will still be increased, by that near con- 
cern which they will find themselves to have ia 
those many important truths, which they will see 
80 clearly demonstrated in the bible, that grand 
charter of our eternal happiness.— -It is the fate 
of mankind, too often, to seem insensible of what 
they may enjoy at the easiest rate. — What might 
not our neighboring Romish countries, who groan 
under the yoke of popish impositions and priest* 
craft,— —what might not these poor misguided 
creatures give, for the happiness which we knew 
not how to value,— of being born in a country 
where a church is established by our laws, and 
encouraged by our princes,-— which not only al- 
lows the free study of the scriptures, but even ex- 
horts and invites us to it ; a church that is a 
stranger to the tricks and artifice of having the 
bible in an unknown tongue, to give the greater 
latitude to the designs of the clergy, in imposing 
their own trumpery, and foisting in whatever may 
best serve to aggrandize themselves, or enslave 
the wretches committed to their trust.— In short, 
our religion was not given us to raise our imagi- 
nations with ornaments of words, or strokes of 
eloquence ; but to purify our hearts, and lead us 
into the paths of righteousness.— However, 
not to defend ourselves, — when the attack is prin- 
cipally levelled at this point,— might give occa- 
sion to our adversaries to triumph, and charge us 

either with negligence or inability. It is well 

known how willing the enemies of our religion 
are to seek occasions against us ; — how ready to 
magnify every mote in our eyes to the bigness of 
a beam ; how eager, upon the least default^ 
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to insult and cry out, There, there ! so would 

we have it : Not, perhaps, that we are so much 

tljc subjedl of malice and aversion, but that, the 
licentious age seems bent upon bringing Christi- 
anity into discredit at any rate; and, rather than 
miss the aim, would strike thro* the sides of those 

that are sent to teach it. Thank God, the 

truth of our holy religion is established with such 
strong evidence, tliat it rests upon a foundation 
never to be overthrown, either by the open as- 
saults, or cunning devices, of wicked and design- 
ing men.— The part We have to a6l, is, to be stea- 
dy, sober, and vigilant; to be ready to do every 
good work; to reprove, rebuke, and exhort, with 
all long-suffering ; to give occasion of offence. to 
no man : That, with well-doing, we may put to 
silence the ignorance of foolish men* 

I shall close all with that excellent colledl of 
our church ;■ 

Blessed Lord, who hast caused all holy scrip- 
tures to be written for our learning,— 'grant that 
we may in suchwise hear them, read, mark, learn 
and inwardly digest them, that, by patience and 
comfort of thy holy word, we may embrace, and 
ever hold fast, the blessed hope of everlasting life, 
which thou hast given us in thy Son, our Sati- 
«UR Jesvb Christ. 

Now, to God the Father, &c. 
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PSALM ZCT. kj 7. 

O come^ let us worship and fall down before him ;— 
For he is the Lord our God."^ 

IN thtfl psalm, we find holy David takes up y>iih 
the pious contemplation of God*s infinite pow- 
er, majesty, and greatness : He considers him 

as the soveriegn Lord of the whole earth, the 
maker and supporter of all things ;— that by him 
the heavens were created, and all the host of 
them ;— .that the earth was wisely fashioned by 
his hands ;•— he had founded it upon the seas, and 
established it upon the floods : That we like* 
wise, the people of his pasture, were raised up 
by the same creating hand, from nothing, to the 
dignity of rational creatures,— made, with respe6i 
to our reason and understanding, after bis own 
most perfe6l image. 

It was natural to imagine, that such a contem- 
plation would light up a flame of devotion in any 
grateful man's breast ; and accordingly, we find it 
break forth, in the words of the text, in a kind 
of religious rapture I 

O come, let us worship and fall down before 
him ; ■ For he is the Lord our God. 

Sure, never exhortation to prayer and worship 
can be better enforced than upon this principle,— 
that God is the cause and Creator of all things ;— 
that each individual being is upheld in the station 
it was first placed, by the same hand which first 
formed it ; — that all the blessings and advantages, 
which are necessary to the happiness and welfare 
of beings on earth,are only te be derived from the 
same fountain ;-^and that the only way to do it, 
is to secure an interest in his favor, by a grateful 
expression of our sense for the benefits we have 
receiredjand an humble dependence upon him for 
those, we expert and stand in need of.— Whom 
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liave wc in heaven, says the psalmist, but thee, O 
God, to look unto, or depend on ? — to whom shall 
we pour out our complaint*, and speak of all our 
wants aild necessities, but to thy goodness,which 
is ever williRg to confer upon us whatever becomes 
us to ask, and thee to grant ?— because thou hast 
promised to be nigh unto all that call upon thee — 
yea,unto all such as call upon thee faithfully ; — that 
thou wilt fulfil the desire of them that fear thee, 
that thou wilt also hear their cry, and help them. 

Of all duties, prayer certainly is the sweetest 
and most easy. There arc some duties which 
may seem to occasion a troublesome opposition to 
the natural workings of fiesh and blood ; — such as 
the forgiveness of injuries, and the love of our 
enemies : Others, which will force us una- 
voidably into a perpetual struggle with our pas- 
sions, — which war against the soul ; such as, 

chastity, temperance,— humility.'— There 

are other virtues, which seem to bid us forget our 
present interest for a while,— such as charity 

and generosity ; others that teach us to forget 

it at all times, and wholly to fix our afre6lionson 
things above, and in no circumstance to a6l like 
nien that look for a continuing city here, but up- 
on one to come, whose builder and maker is God. 
But this duty of prayer and thanksgiving to God 
has no such oppositions to encounter ;— 

it takes no bullock out of thy field, no horse 

out of thy stable, nor he-goat out of thy fold ; 

it costeth no weariness of bones, no untimely 

watchings ; it rcquireth no strength of partSi 

or painful study, — but just to know and have a 
true sense of our dependance, and of the mercies 

by which we are upheld :'• And, with this, in 

every place and posture ef body, a good man may 
lift up his soul unto the Lord his God. 

Indeed, as to the frequency of putting this du- 
ty formally in pradlice, as the precept must ne- 
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cetsarily have varied according to the different stt< 
tloQs in which God has placed us ; so he has 
been pleased to determine nothing precisely cod- 
cerniog it ;— for, perhaps, it would be unreason- 
able to expedl, that the day-laborer, or he that 
supports a mimerous family by the sweat of his 
brow, shoul 1 spend as much of his time in dero- 
tioD, as the man of leisure and unbounded wealtb« 
— This, l.oucver, in the general, may hold good, 
that we are Luund to pay this tribute to Goo, ai 
often as his providence has put an opportunity in- 
to our hands of so doing ;— -provided that no plea, 
drawn from the necessary atieniion to the affairs 
of the world, which many men's situations oblige 
them to, may be supposed to extend to an exemp- 
tion from paying their morning and evening sacri- 
fice to God. — For it seems to be the least that can 
be done to answer the demand of our duty in this 
point — successively to open and shut up the day in 

prayer and thanksgiving ; since there is not a 

morning thou risest, or a night tliou liest down^ 
but thou art indebted for it to the watchful pro- 
vidence of Almighty God.— David and Danieli 
whose names are recorded in scripture for future 
example : — The first, though a mighty king, em- 
barrassed with wars abroad, and unnatural distur- 
bances at home ; a situation, one would think, 
would allow little time for any thing but his own 
and his kingdom's safety ; — yet found he leisure 
to pray seven times a day : — The latter, the coun- 
sellor and first minister of state to the great Ne- 
buchadnezzar i and, though pei*petually fatigued 
with the affairs of a mighty kingdom, and ti>e 
government of the whole province of Babyloii, 

which was committed to his administration ; 

though near the person of an idolatrous king, and 
amidst the temptations of a luxurious court,—— 
yet never negle6\ed he his God ; but, as we read| 
he kneeled upon his knees three times a day> 
and prayedf and gave thaaks before him* 
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A frequent correspondence with heaven, by 
{>rayer and devotion, is the greatest nourishment 
and support of spiritual life :-«-It keeps the sense 
of a God warm and lively within u»j-— which 
secures our disposition, and sets such guards over 
us, that hardly will a temptation prevail against us. 
Who can entertain a base or an impure thought, 
or think of executing it, who is incessantly con- 
versing with his God ? ■ or not despise every 
temptation this lower world can offer him, when, 
by his constant addresses before the throne of 
Gjod's majesty, he brings the glorious prospedl of 
heaven perpetually before his eyes ? 

I cannot help here taking notice of the do6lrine 
of those who would resolve all devotion in the 
inner man, and think that there is nothing more 
requisite to express our reverence to God, but 
purity and integrity of heart, — unaccompanied ci- 
ther with words or a6lions. — To this opinion, it 
may be justly answered— That,in the present state 
we are in,we find such a strong sympathy and uni- 
on between our souls and bodies,that the one cannot 
be touched, or sensibly alPeCled, without producing 
some corresponding emotion in the other.-^Na- 
ture has assigned a different look, tone of voice, 
and gesture, peculiar to every passion and affec- 
tion we are subject to ; and therefore, to argue 
against this stridl correspondence which is held 
between our souls and bodies^- "is disputing a- 
gainst the fram^e and mechanism of human na- 
ture.— ^ We are not angels, but men clothed with 
bodies, and, in some measure, so governed by 
our imaginations, that we have need of all these 
external helps which nature has made the inter- 
preters of our thoughts.-f^And, no doubt, tho' a 
virtuous and good life is more acceptable in the 
sight of God, than either prayer or thanksgiving, 
-*-for, behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and 
to hearken th^in the fat of ,rams j — nevertheless. 
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aft the one ought to be done, so the other ought 
not, by any means, be left undone*— As God is to. 
be obeyed,— so he is to be worshipped also.— 'For, 
altho' inward holiness and integrity of heart is 
the ultimate end of the divine dispensations ;-«— 
yet external religion is a certain mean of promot- 
ing it.— *£ach of them has its just bounds :— ->ADd 
therefore, as we would not be so carnal as merely 
to rest contented with the one,— so neither can 
we pretend to be so spiritual as to negle6lthe other. 

And tho' God is all-wise, and therefore under* 
stands our thoughts afar off,— and knows the ex- 
a6l degrees of our lore and reverence to him, tbo' 
we should withhold those outward marks of it ;— - 
yet God himself has been graciously pleased to 
command us to pray to him ; that we might 
beg the assistance of his grace to work with us 
against our infirmities ; ■ ■ ■ that we might 
acknowledge him to be, what he is, the supreme 
Lord of the whole world ; that we might tes- 
tify t^ sense we have of all his mercies and lov- 
ing k^dnessto us,— ^— and confess that he has the 
propriety of everything we enjoy ;— that the 
eartbi is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof. 

Thus much of this duty of prayer in general. 
«■ I . From every individual, it may be reasonably 
expe6ted from a bare refledlion upon his o¥m sta- 
tion, his personal wants, and the' daily blessings 
which he has received in particular ;— — but, for 
those blessings bestowed upon the whole species in 
common,-— reason seems farther to require, 
that a joint return should be made by as many of 
' the species as can conveniently assemble together 
for this religious purpose— <*-*-From hence arises, 
likewise, the reasonableness of public worship, 
and sacred places set apart for that purpose ; 
without which, it would be very difficult to pre- 
serve that sense of Goo and religion upon the 
ipinds of mepi wjiiph 19 so necessary to their wetl^ 
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being, Gonsfdcred only as a civil society, and with 
regard to the purposes of this life, and the in- 
fluence which a just sense of it must have upon 
their a6lions* Besides, men v^ho are united ir 
societies, can have no other cement to unite them. 
likewise in religious ties,as well as in manners of 
WGi^hip and points of faith,but the institution of so- 
lemn times,and public places,destined for that use. 
And it is not to be questioned, that if the tinie> 
as well as the place, for serving God, were once 
considered as indifferent, and left so far to every 
man's choice, as to have no calls to public praycr> 
how ever a sense of religion might be preserv- 
ed a while by a few speculative men, yet, that the 
bulk of mankind would lose all knowledge of it> 
and, in time, live without God in the worUU^— Not 
thai private prayer is the less our duty, the con-^ 
-trary of which is proved above ; and our Saviour 
says, that when we pray to God in secret, we 
flhall be rewarded openly y but that prayers 
which are publicly offered up in God's house, 
tend more to the glory ofGoD, and the benefit of 
ourselves,— for this reason,that they are presumed 
to be performed with greater attention and seri- 
ousness, and therefore most likely to be heard 
with a more favorable acceptance. And for this, 
one might appeal to every man's breast, whether 
he has not been affected with the most elevated 
pitch of devotion, when he gave thanks to the 
great congregation of the saints, and praised God 
amongst much people ? Of this united wor- 
ship, there is a glorious description which St. 
John gives us, in the Revelations, where he sup- 
poses the whole universe joining together in their 
several capacities, to give glory in this manner 
to their common LoRD.-^-^-Every creature which 
was in heaven, and on earth, and under the earth, 
and such as were in the seas, and all that were in 
lheni« heard 1, crying,—— Blessing, and hoQori 
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and glory, a&d power, be unto bim that sitteth tip« 
on the throne. 

But here it may be asked, that if public wor* 
ship tends so much to promote the glory of Gofi, 
and is what is so indispensible the duty 
and benefit of every christian state,— ^— how 
came it to pass, that our blessed Saviour left no 
command to his followers, throughout the gospel, 
to set up>public places of worship, and keep 

them sacred for that purpose ? It may be an* 

swered, That the necessity of setting apart 

places for divine worship, and the holiness of 
them, when thus set apart, seemed already to 
have been so well established by former revela- 
tion, as not to need any express precept upon that 
»ubje6l ; ■ For, tboufi^h, the particular appoint- 
ment of the temple, and the confinement of wor* 
ship to that place alone, were only temporary 
parts of the Jewish covenant ; yet the necessity 
and duty of having places somewhere solemnly, 
dedicated to God, carried a moral reason with it, 
and therefore was not abolished with the cere- 
monial part of the law. Our Saviour 

came not to destroy5 but to fulfill the law ;— ' 
and therefore, the moral precepts of it, which 
promoted a due regard to the divine Majesty, 
remained in as full force as ever. ■ And ac- 
cordingly, we find it attested, both by christian 
and heathen writers, that so soon as th« second 
century, when the number of believers was 
much increased, and the circumstances of rich 
converts enabled them to do it,— *— — that they 
began to ere6t edifices for divine worship ;■■ 
and, though under the frowns and oppression of 
the civil power^ they every Sabbath assembled 
themselves therein,that,with one heart and one lip) 
they might declare whose they were, and whom 
they served, and, as the servants of one LorD) 
migbt offer up their joint prayers and petitions* 
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' t >»rish tlrefe was no reason to lament aft abate- 
"inent of this religious zeal amongst christians of 
latter days.— Though the piety of our forefathers 
«eems, in a great imeasure, to have deprived uji 
of the merit of building churches for the service 
of GoD,there can be no such plea for not frequent* 
ing them in a regular and solemn manner*^— HoW 
often do people absent themselves (when in the 
utmost distress how to dispose of themselves) 
irom church, even upon thos€ days which are set 
apart for nothing else but the worship of God ; 
•—when, to trifle that day away, or apply ^ny por*» 
tion of it to secular concerns, is a sacrilege al-* 
most in the literal sense of the word ! 

From this duty of public prayer arises another 
which I cannot help speaking of, it being so de«* 
pendant upon it ; — i mean, a serious, devout, and 
respedlful behavior, when we are performing this 

solemn duty in the house of God.— -^ This is 

surely the least that can be necessary in ihe im- 
mediate presence of the Sovereign of the world> 
upon whose acceptance of our addresses, 411 our 
present and future happiness depends. 

External behavior is the result of inward re* 
verence, and is therefore part of our duty to God, 
whom we are to worship in body as well as spirits 

And as no one should be wanting in outward^ v 
respe^ and decorum ; before an earthly prince oe' "^ 
superior, much less should we be so, before Him^ 
whom the heavsn of heavens cannot contain* 

Notwithstanding the obviousness of this branch, 
of duty, «— it seems often to be little understood ( 
and whoever will take a general survey of church, 
behavior, will often meet with scenes of sad vari« 
ety.— What a vein of indolence and indevotioa 
sometimes seems to run throughout^ whole con- 
gregations !-*what ill-timed pains do some take 
in putting on an air of gaiety and indifferenoe,-in * 
the most interesting parts of this dtttyi-«e?eii 

ML m ^ 
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when they are making confession of their sins, as 
if they were ashamed to be thought serious with 
their God !— Surely, to address ourselves to his 
infinite Majesty, after a negligent and dispassion- 
ate manner, besides the immediate indignity of* 
fered, it is a sad sign we little consider the bles- 
sings we ask for ; and far less deserve them. Be- 
sides, what is a prayer, unless our hearts and affec- 
tions go along with it ? — It is not so much as the 
shadow of devotion ; and little better than the pa- 
pists telling their beads, — or honoring God with 
their lips, when their hearts are far from him. 
The consideration that a person is come to pros- 
trate himself before the throne of high heaven, 
and in that place which i^ particularly distinguish- 
ed by his presence, is sufiicient inducement for 
any one to watch over his imagination, and guard 
against the least appearance of levity and dis- 
respe6l. 

An inward sincerity will of course influence the 
outward deportment ; but where the one is want- 
ing, there is gieat reason to suspaft the absence of 
the others 1 own it is possible, and often hap* 
pens, that this external garb of religion may be 
^vorn, when there is little within of a piece witk 
it ;-— but I believe the converse of the proposition 
can never happen to be true, that a truly religious 
frame of mind should exist without some outward 
mark of it* The mind will shine thro' the veil 
of flesh which covers it, and naturally express its 
religious dispositions ; and, if it possesses the 
power of godliness^-— will have the external form 
of it too. 

May Gox> grant us to be <iefedkive in neitheri 
but that we may so praise and magnify God on 
earth, — that when he cometh, at the last day^ 
with ten thousand of bis saints in heaven^ to 
judge the world, we may be partakers of Ibeir 
eternal inheritance* Ajiwn. 
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The Ways of Providence justified to Man. 

PSALM Ixxxiii. i%y 13. 

Beholdj these are the ungodly who prosper in the 

Hvorld^ thej increase in riches. 
Verily I have cleansed my heart in vaiuy and washed 

my hands in innocency. 

THIS complaint of the Psalmist, concerning 
the promiscuous distribution of God's bles- 
sings to the just and the unjust,— that the sun 
should shine without distindlion upon the good 
and the bad,— and rains descend upon the righte- 
ous and unrighteous man,— is a subject that has 
afforded much matter for inquiry, and at one 
time or other has raised doubts to dishearten and 
perplex the minds of men. If the sovereign 
Lord of all the earth does look on, whence so 
much disorder in the face of things !— why is it 
permitted, that wiie and good men should be left 
often a prey to so many miseries and distresses of 
life,— whilst the guilty and foolish triumph in 
their ofibnces, and even the tabernacles of rob- 
bers prosper ? 

To this it is answered,— That therefore there is 
a future state of rewards and punishments to take 
place after this life,— wherein all these inequali- 
ties shall be made even, when the circumstances 
of every man's case shall be considered, and 
where God shall be justified in all his ways, and 
every mouth shall be stopt. 

If this was not so,— if the ungodly were to 
prosper in the world, and have riches in posses- 
sion,— and no di8tin6lion to be made hereafter, 
to what purpose would it have been to have main- 
tained our integrity ?— Lo ! then, indeed, should 
I have cleansed my hcitrtin vaiD; and washedmy; 
hands in iiiaoQeiicy« 
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It i% farther said, and what is a more dire£^ Siti* 
SW^er to th« point,-^that when God cremated roaO) 
that he might make him capable of receiving 
happiness at his hands hereafter,— —he endowed 
him with libertjr and freedom of choice, with- 
out which, he could not have been a creature ac- 
countable for his a6\ions ; — that it is merely from 
the bad use he makes of these gifts, that all 
those instances of irregularity do result, upon 
which the complaint is here grounded, — which 
could nowise be prevented, but by the total sub- 
version of human liberty,— -that should God make 
bare his arm, and interpose on every injustice that 
is com mitted,«-— mankind might be said to do 
what was right^— but, at the same time, to lose 
the merit of it, since they would adtjunder force 
and necessity, and not from the determinations ef 
their own mind ;— that, upon this supposition,— 
a man could with no more reason expedl to go to 
heaven fora6ls of temperance, justice and huma* 
nity, than for the ordinary impulses of hunger 
and thirst, which nature dire6led ;— that God has 
dealt with man upon better terms ;«— he has first 
endowed him with liberty and free-will ;— he has 
set life and death, good and evil, before him;^* 
that he has given him faculties to find out what 
will be the consequences of either >vay of adling, 
and then left him to take which course his reasen 
and dire6lion shall point out. 

I shall desist from enlarging any farther upen 
either of the foregoing arguments in vindication 
of GoD*s providence, which are urged so often 
with BO much force and conviction, as to leave no 
room for a reasonable reply ; — since the miseries 
which befal the good, and the seeming happiness 
of the wicked,could not be otherwise in sucha fre« 
state and condition as this in which we are placed. 

In all charges of this kind, we generally take 
Iwo things for {panted |— Ist, Tb^X in the instaik* 
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jtes we give, we know certainly the good from 
the bad ;«*-and, 2dly, The respe6live state of their 
enjoyments or sufferings* 

I shall, therefore, in the remaining part of my 
discourse, take up your time with a short inquiry 
into the diffiulties of coming, not only at the tru« 
charadlers of men,-— but likewise of knowing ihc 
degrees either of their real happiness or misery 
in this life. 

The first of these will teach us candor in our 
judgments of others ;— the second, to which I 
shall confine myself, will teach us humility in our 
reasonings upon the ways of God. 

For though the miseries of the good, and the 
prosperity of the wicked, are not in general to be 
denied ; — yet I shall endeavor to show, that the 
particular instances we are apt to produce, when 
we cry out in the words of the Psalmist, Lo ! 
these are the ungodly,— these prosperand are hap- 
py in the world ; I say, 1 shall endeavor to 
show, that we are so ignorant of the articles of 
the charge,— and the evidence we go upon to 
make them good, is so lame and defedlive,—- >at 
to be sufficient by itself to check all propensity to 
expostulate with God's providencc,allowing there 
was no other way of clearing up the matter re- 
concileably to his attributes. 

And, first, what certain and infallible marks 
have we of the goodness or badness of the bulk of 
mankind ? 

If we trust to fame and reports,— if they arc 
good, how do we know but they may proceed 
from partial friendship or flattery ?-— when bad, 
from envy or malice, from ill-natured surmises 
and constru6lions of things ?— and, on both sides 
from small matters aggrandized thro' mistake,—* 
and sometimes thro' the unskilful relation of even 
truth itself ?— from some, or all of which causes, 
it happens, that the chara6ters of men, like the 
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histories of the Egyptians} are to be receiTcd and 
read with caution ;-^they are generally dressed 
out and dislieured with so many dreams and fa* 
bleSf that every ordinary reader shall not be able 
to distinguish truth from falshood.o^But allowing 
these refledtions to be too severe in this matteri 
-—that no such thing as envy ever lessened a man's 
charadler^ or malice blackened tt ;•— -yet, the cha- 
radlers of men are not easily penetrated, as they 
depend often upon the retired, unseen parts of a 
man's life.— The best and truest piety is most 
secret ; and the worst of a6lions, for different 
reasons, will be so too.«— Some men are modest, 
and seem to take pains to hide their virtues ; and, 
from a natural distance and reserve in their tem- 
pers, scarce suffer their good qualities to be 
known :—— -Others, on the contrary, put in prac- 
tice a thousand little arts to counterfeit virtue 

which they have not, the better to conceal 

those vices which they really have ;— and this un« 
tier fair shows of sandtity, good- nature, generosi- 
ty, or some virtue or other,—- too specious to be 
seen through— -too amiable and disinterested to be 
suspe6\ed. Th^se hints may be sufticient to show 
how hard it is to come at the matter of fa6l :— 
But one may go a step farther,— and say, that, 
even that, in many cases, could we come to the 
knowledge of it, is not sufficient by itself to pro- 
nounce a man either good or bad. There are 
numbers of circumstances, which attend every ac- 
tion of a man's life, which can never come to the 
knowledge of the world,— yet ought to be known, 
and well weighed, before sentence with any jus- 
tice can be passed upon him.— ->A man may have 
<liiferent views, and a different sense of things 
from what his judges have ; and what he under- 
stands and feels, and what passes within him,may 
be a secret treasured u\j deeply there for ever.— A 
man, through bodWy \Yv^tTO\vjvti^ ^^\»fc ^wsc^^%.- 
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ional defe6l, which perhaps is not in his power to 
corre6l,— may be subject to inadvertenciet^-rto 

starts and unhappy turns of temper ; he may 

lie open to snares he is not always aware of ; or^ 
through ignorance and want of information and 
proper helps, he may labor in the dark : — In all 
which cases,- he may do many things which are 
wrong in themselves, and yet be innocent ; . at 
least an object rather to be pitied^ then censured 
with severity and ill-will. These are difficulties 
which stand in every one's way, in the forming s^ 
judgment of the charadlers of others. But, for 
once) let us suppose them all to be got over, so 
that we could see the bottom of every man's 

heart ; let us allow that the word rogue, or 

honest man, was wrote so legibly in every man's 
face, that no one could possibly mistake it ;-^yet 
still the happiness of both the one and the other, 
which is the only fa6t that can bring the charge 
home, is what we have so little certain knowledge 
of, t hat, bating some flagrant instances,*—-* 
whenever we venture to pronounce upon it, our 
decisions are little more than random guesses,-*- 
For who can search the heart of man ?-^it is trea* 
cherous, even to ourselves, and much more likely 
to impose upon others. Even in laughter(if you 
will believe Solomon) the heart is sorrowful ;— - 
the mind sits drooping^ whilst the countenance is gay ; 

and even he, who is the obje6l of envy to 

those who look no farther than the surface of his 
estate,-*-may appear at the same time worthy of 
compassion to those who know his private reces* 
ses. Besides this, a man's unhappiness is not to 
be ascertained so much from what is known to 
have befallen him,-— as from his particular turn 
and cast of mind, and capacity of bearing it.-*Po« 
verty, exilei loss of fame or friends, the death of 
children, the dearest of all pledges of a man's hap* 
pinessi make not equal impressions upon everj 
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temper. You will sec one man undergo, with 
scarce the expense of a sigh)— what another, in 
the bitterness of his soul, would go mourning for 
all his life long :•— Nay, a hasty word, or an unkind ^ 
look, to a soft and tender nature, will strike deep« 
er than a sword to the hardened and senseless.— 
If these refie6lions hold true with regai*d to rois«. 
fortunes, " they are the same with regard to en- 
joyments : We are formed differently ;— have 
different tastes and perceptions of things ;— by 
the force of habit, education, or a particular cast 
of mind, it happens, that neither the use or 
possession of the same enjoyments and advanta- 
ges, produce the same happiness and content- 
ment ; but that it differs m every man almost 
according to his temper and complexion ; so 
that the self-same happy accidents in life, which 
shall give raptures to the choleric ot* sanguine 
man, shall be received with indifference by the 
cold and phlegmatic ; — and so oddly perplexed are 
the accounts of both human happiness and mise- 
ry in this world, — that trifles, light as air, shall 
be able to make the hearts of some men sing for 
joy ; at the same time that others, with real bles- 
sings and advantages, without the power of using 
them, have their hearts heavy and discontented. 

Alas ! if the principles of contentment are not 
within us, — the height of station and worldly 
grandeur, will as soon add a cubit to a man's sta- 
ture, as to his happiness. 

This will suggest to us how little away we have 
gone towards the proof of any man's happines,— 
in barely saying,— Lo ! this man prospers in the 
w«rld,— and this man has riches in possession. 

When a man has got much above us, we take 
it for granted—that he sees some glorious pros- 
pers, and feels some mighty pleasures from his 
height ;— whereas, could we get up to him— it i^ 
great odds whether we should find any thing to 
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make ut tolerable amends for the pains and troii«^ 
ble of climbing up so high*— Nothing, perhapsi 
but more dangers and more troubles still ;*^and 
Buch a giddiness of head besides, as to make a wise 
man wish he was well down again upon the level* 
To cakulate, therefore, the happiness of mankind 
by their stations and honors, is the most deceit- 
ful of all rules*— —Great, no doubt, is the happi- 
ness which a moderate fortune, and moderate de- 
sires, with a consciousness of virtue, will secure a 
inan* Many are the silcBt pleasures of the ho* 
nest peasant, who rises cheerfully to his labor.— • 
Look into his dwellings—where the scene of eve* 
ry man^s happine^ chiefly lies ;— he has the same 
domestic endearments,—— *as much joy and com* 
fort in his children,— *and as flattering hopes of 
their doing well,— -to enliven his hours, and glad 
his heart, as you could conceive in the most afflu- 
ent station t— And I make no doubtj in geneVal, 
but if the true account of his joys and sufferings 
were to be balanced with those of his betters 
that the upshot would prove to be little more than 
this, — that the rick man had the more meat,*— — 
but the poor man the better stomach ;*«— the one ' 
had more luxury,— more able physicians to attend 
and set him to rights ;— the other mere health 
and soundness in his bones, and less occasion for 
their help ;— that, after these two articles betwixt 
them were balanced,*^-— in all other things they 
stood upon a level ;■■ ' t hat the sun shines as* 
warm,-^he air blows as fresh^ and the earth 
breathes as fragrant, upon the one as the otker ; 
and that they have an equal share in all the beau- 
ties and realbenefitsofhature.— These hints may' 
be suf&cient to show, what I proposed from themi 
■ ■ the difficulties which attend us in judging 
truly either of the happiness or the misery ofthe- 
bulk of mankind,— the evidence being still more 
defe6live in this case (as. the matter sf fa£l is hartf ' 
Vol. IIL N a 
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to come at) than cren in that of judging; of 

the true chara£lers ; of both which, in general, we 
have such imperfect knowledge, as will teach us 
candor in our determinations upon each other. 

But the main purport of this discourse, is, to 
teach us humility in our reasonings upon' the 
ways of the Almighty. 

That things are dealt unequally in this world, 
is one of the strongest natural arguments for a 
future state,-*— and therefore is not to be over- 
thrown : Nevertheless,] am pursuaded the charge 
is far from being as great as at first sight it may 
appear ;■ or if it is<»that our views of things 
are so narrow and confined, that it is not in our 
power to make it good* 

But suppose it otherwisej'^that the happiness 
and prosperity of bad men were as great as our 
general complaints make them,«p-and, what is not 
the case-^that we were not able to clear up the 
iliatter, or answer it reconcileably with God's 
justice and providence ;— what shall we infer ?— 
Why, the moat becoming conclusion is,— -that it 
is one instance more, out of many others, of our 
ignorance.— Why should t(iis, or any other reli* 
gious difficulty he cannot comprehend,— -«— why 
should it alarm him more than ten thousand or 
ther difficulties, which every day elude his most 
exa6t and attentive search ?— Does not the mean* 
est flower in the field, or the smallest blade of 
grass, baffle the understanding of the most pene- 
trating mind ^-— Can the deepest inquirers aftar 
nature tell us, upon what particular size and mo- 
tion of parts, the various colors and tastes of ve- 
getables depend ;— why one shrub is laxative,— 
another restringent ;— why arsenic and hellebore 
akould lay waste this noble frame of ours, or o« 
pium lock up all the inroads to our senses^— and 
plunder us, in so merciless a manner, of reason 
and understanding; ?— Nayi have o^t the most pb'* 
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irlous th'mgs that come in our way* dark sideSf 
vrhich the quickest sight cannot penetrate into I 
and do not the clearest and most exalted under* 
standings find themselves puzzled, and at a lots 
in erery particle of matter ? 

Go then, — proud man I— and when thy head 
turns giddy with opinions of thy own wisdom i 
that thou wouldst corre6t the measures of the Al- 
mighty, — go then, — take a full view of thyself in 
this glass ; Consider thy own faculties,— -how 
narrow and imperfet^ ;— how much they are che- 
quered with truth and falshood ;— how little ar- 
rives at thy knowledge, and hew darkly and con- 
fusedly thou discernest even that little,as in a glass: 
—Consider the beginnings and endings of things, 
the greatest and the smallest, how they all conspire 
to baffle thee ;— and, which way ever thou prose- 
cutest thy inquiries,— what fresh subjects of 
amazement, — and what fresh reasons to believe 
there are more yet behind, which thou canst never 
comprehend. — Consider,-— these are but a part of 
his ways,— How little a portion is heard of him I 
Canst thou, by searching, find out God I — wouldst 
thou know the Almighty to perfe6lion ?— It is as 
high as heaven, what canst thou do ^«— It is deep- 
er than hell, how canst thou know it ? 

Could we but see the mysterious workiigs of 
providence, and were we able to comprehend the 
whole plan of bis infinite wisdom and goednessy 
which possibly may be the case in the iinal con- 
summation of all things ; — those event8,wbich we 
are now so perplexed t» account for, would pro- 
bably exalt and magnify his wisdom, and make 
us cry out with the apostle, in that rapturous ex- 
claBiation,— O ! the depth of the riches both of 
the goodness and wisdom of God !— bow unsearch** 
able are his ways, and his paths past finding out 1:, 

Kow to GoD| fcc. 
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For so it wasj that the children of Israel had j/n- 
ned against the Lord their GoDy who had brought 
them up out of the land ff i^gjp^* 

THE words ef the text account for the cause 
of a sad calamity, >vhich ia related, in the 
foregoing verses, to have befallen a great number 
of Israelites, who were surprised in the capital 
city of Samaria, by llosca king of Assyria, and 
cruelly carried away by him out of their own 
country, and placed on the desolate frontiers of 
Halah, and in Haber by the river Gozan, and 
in the city of the Medes, and there confined to 
en3 tlieir days in sorrow and captivity.— —Up- 
on which the sacred historian, instead of account- 
ing for so sad an event merely from political springs 
and causes,<«>*such, for instance, as the superior 
strength and policy of the enemy,— or an unsea- 
sonable provocation given,— -or that proper mea- 
sures of defence were negledled ;— he traces it 
up, in one word, to its true cause ; ■ For so it 
was, says he,that the children of Israel had sinned 
against the Lord their Gob, who had brought 
them up out of the land of Egypt*— It was surely 
a sufficient foundation to dread some evil, 
that they had sinned against that Beinig who had 
an unquestionable right totheir obedience*— *But, 
what an aggravation was it, that they had not 
only sinned simply against the truth, but against 
the Go9 of mercies,— -who had brought them 
forth out of the land of Egypt ;— — who not only 
' created, upheld, aid favored Uiem with so many 
advantages in common with the rest of their fel- 
low creatures,— but who had been particularly 
kind to them in their misfortunes i— who> when 
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» 
they were m the house of bondage, in the most 

hopeless condition, without a prospc6l of any na- 
tural means of redress,had compassionately heard 
their crjr, and took pity upon the alfticlions of a 
distressed people,— and, by a chain of miracles> 
delivered them from servitude and oppression ^ 
—miracles of so stupendous a nature, that I take 
^ielight to offer them, as often as 1 have an op- 

p>ortunity, to your devoutest contemplations 1 ^ 

This you vrotUld think as high and as compli- 
cated an aggravation of their sins as could be urg- 
ed. This was not all ; — for, besides God's 

goodness, in first favoring their miraculous 
escape, a series of successes not to be accounted 
for from second causes, and the natural course of 
events, had crowned their heads in so remarkable 
a manner, as to afford an evident proof, not only 
of his general concern for their welfare, but of his 
particular providence and attachment to them a-^ 
bove all people upon earth.— In the wilderness 
he led them like sheep, and kept them as the apple 

©f his eye : He suffered no man to do them 

Wrong, but reproved even kings for their sake^ 
When they entered Into the promised land^ 
—no force was able to stand before tkem ;— - 
when in possession of h,— no army was able t<» 
lirive them out ;— and, in a word, nature, for a. 
time, was drixen backwards to serve them ; and 
even the sun itself had stood still in the midst of 
heaven to secure their vidlorles.- 

A people with so many testimonies of God's 
farory wha had n^t proirterd thereby so as to be- 
come a virtuous people, must have peen utterly 
corrupt ; and so they- were.— -And it is likely^ 
from the many specimens they had given^ in Mo- 
Sres's time, of a disposition to forget God's bene- 
fits, and, upon every trial, to rebel against him,— -^ 
Jbe foresaw they would certainly prove a thankless* 
sftd uathinking people, extremely incUiied l» sff 
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astray tfiid do evil ;—— and there forcy if any thiDg^ 
was likely li> brin^ them back to themselves, and 
to consider the evils of their misdoingS|— it must 
be the dread of some temporal calamity, whicli 
he prophetically threatened, would one day or o« 
ther befal them ; Hoping, no doubt,— -that if 
no principle of gratitude could make them an e- 
bedient people,*-at least they might be wrought 
upon by the terror of being reduced back again 
by the same all-powerful hand to their first dis^ 
tressed condition ;— which, in the end, did a6tu- 
ally overtake them.— For, at lengthy when neither 
the alternatives of promises or threatening o , ■ ■ 
when neither rewards or cor re6Uons— comforts 
•r aflli^\ions, could soften them ; when continual, 
instruclions,— warnings,— -invitations, — reproofs^ 
•^mirucles, — prophets and holy guides^ had do 
effe6\, but, instead of making them grow better, 
apparently made them grow worse,— Gob's pa*^ 
tience at length withdrew,— -and he suffered them 
to reap the wages of their folly, by letting them 
fall into the state of bondage from whence be 
had first raised them ; and that not only ia 
that partial instance of those in Samaria^ wha 
were taken by Hosea, ■ ■ but, I mean, in that 
more general instance of their overthrow by the 
army of the Chaldeans^-wherein he suiFered the 
whole natioE to be led away, and carried captive 
into Nineveh and Dabylon— We may be assuredjt 
that the history of God Almighty's just dealings 
with this froward and tkoughtlesa people,— was 
not wrote for nothing ; but that it was given as a 
loud call and warning of obedience and gratitude, 
for all races of men to whom the light of revela- 
tion should hereafter reach ; And therefore, I 
have made choice of this subje^ :asit seems like- 
ly to furnish some refle6Uous seasonable for the 
beginning of this week<) which should be devoted 
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the solemn fast which we are shortly to obsenre^aad 
whose pious intention will not be answered by a 
bare assembling ourselves together^ without mak«> 
ing some religious and national remarks suitable 
to the occasion*— Doubtless, there is no nation 
which ever had so many extraordinary reasons and 
supernatural motives to become thankful and vir* 
tuouS) as the Jews had ;-—^ which besides the 
daily blessings of God's providence to them) has 
not received sufficient blessings and mercies at 
the hands of God so as to engage their best ser- 
vices, and the warmest returns of gratitude th^ 
can pay* 

There has been a time^ may be» when thef 
have been delivered from some grievous caLami« 
ty— "from the rage of pestilence or famine,— -fron^ 
the edge and fury of the sword, - ' ■ from the fate 
and fall of kingdoms round them : -They maj 
have been preserved by providential discoveries 
of plots and designs against the well being of their 
states, or hy critical turns and revolutions in 
their favor, when beginning to sink*— ^By some 
signal interposition of God's providence^ they 
may have rescued their libertieSf and all that waa 
dear to them, from the j^aws of some tyrant i— 
or m^y have preserved their religion pure and 
uncorrupted, when aU other comforts £%iLed them*> 
— ^If other countries have reason to be thankful to 
God for any one of these mercies,— —much more 
has this of ours,— which, at one time or other,haa 
received them all ;— ^insomuch, that our history^ 
for this last hundred years, has scarce been any 
thing but the history of our deliverances and God% 
blessings ;-«and these in so complicated a chain^ 
ftuch as were scarce ever vouchsafed to any peo* 
pie besides, except the Jews ; — and with regard 
to them, tho' inferior in the stupendous manner 
of their working,— yet no way so— in the exten-^ 
lire goodnesa of their aSh^tsjt ^^^ t^ i&fiiut& b^ 
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nevolence and power which must have wrougbl 
the in for us. 

Here then let us stop to look back a xnomenty 
and inquire what great cfrc6\s all this has had up- 
on our sins, and how far worthy we have lived cf 
what we have received. 

A stranger when he heard that this island had 
been so favored hy heaven, — so happy in our laws 
and religion, — so flourishing in our trade,— and 
so blessed in our situation,— and so visibly pro* 
tedled in all of them by Providence, — would con< 
elude, that eur morals had kept pace with tkese 
blessings, and would expe6\, that as we were the 
most favored by God Almighty, we must be the 
most virtuous and religious people upon earth.-*- 
. Would to God, there was any other reason to 
incline one lo such abelief!-— would to God, that 
the appearance of ixligion was more frequent I 
for that would necessarily imply the reality of it 
somewhere, and most probably in the greatest and 
most respt:6lable chara6lers of the nation. — Such 
was the situation of this country, till ja licentious 
king introduced a licentious age. — The court of 
Charrlc's the second first broke in upon, and, I 
fear, has almost demolished the outworks of re- 
ligion, of modesty and of sober manners ; so 
that, instead of any real marks of religion' a* 
mongst us, you see thousands who are tired with 
carrying the mask of it, — and hav« thrown it asid^ 
as a useless incumberance» 

But this licentiousness, he will say, may be 
chiefly owing to a long course of prosperity^ 
which is apt to corrupt men's minds. Goa has 
since tried you with aiIli6lions ;— you have had 
lately a bloody and expensive war ; — Go» has 
sent moreover, a pestilence among your cattlti. 
which has cut off the flock from the fold, and lc£t 
ao herd in the stalls ; besides, you have just felt 
iwo dreadfiol siiQ€ks iii youF metfogoUs^ofam^at 
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lerrifyin^ nature ;— which, if G#d*s providence 
had not checked and restrained within some 
bounds, might have overthrown your capital^ and 
jour kingdom with it. 

Surely he will say, all these warnings must 
have awakened the consciences of the most un- 
thinking part of you, and forced the inhabitants 
of your land, from such admonitions, to have 
learned righteousness. I own, this is the natural 
effe6l, and, one would hope, should always be the 
improvement from such calamities ; for we often 
find, that numbers of people, who, in thoir pros- 
perity, seemed to forget God, — do yet remember 
him in the days of trouble and distress :— — Yet 
consider this nationally,*— we see no such effe€t 
from it) as, in fa6t one would expert from specu- 
lation. 

For instance, with all the devastation and blood* 
•hed which the war has occasioned, how many 
converts has it made either to virtue or frugality ? 
The pestilence amongst our cattle, though it has 
distressed,and utterly undone so many thousands^ 
yet what one visible alteration has it made in the 
course of our lives ? 

And tho'one would imagine, that the neeessary 
drains of taxes for the one, and the loss of rent 
and property from the other,-— should, in some 
measure, have withdrawn the means of gratifying 
pur passions a» we have done ;— yet, what ap- 
pearance is there amongst us that it is so ? 
what one fashionable folly or extravagance has 
been checked ?— Are not the same expenses of 
cquipage,and furniture,and dress,— the same order 
of diversions, perpetually returning, and as great 
luxury and epicurism of entertainments, as in the 
most prosperous condition ?'— So that though the 
head is sick, and the whole heart is faint, we all 
affedt to look well in the face, either as if nothing; 
kad happened^ or we were ashamed to acknow* 
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ledge the force and natural eiTedls of the chastise* 
inents of God. And if, from the efTefls which 
war and pestilence hare had, we may form a judg- 
ment of the moral etfe^ls which this last terror is 
likely to produce,— it is to be feared, however we 
might be startled at first,— -that the impressions 
will scarce last longer than the instantaneous shock 
which occasioned them.<^And,i make no doubt, 
—should a man have courage to declare his opi- 
nion,— << That he believed it was an indication 
of God's anger upon a coi rupt generation,"— that 
it weuUl be great odds, but he would be pitied for 
his weakness, or openly laughed at for his super- 
stition. Or if, after such a declaration,—- he was 
thought worth setting right in bis mistake,— *ht 
would be informed,— that religion had nothing to 
do in explications of this kind ;— that all such 
riolent vibrations of the earth were owing to sub- 
terraneous caverns falling down of themselves, or 
being blown up by nitrous and sulphureous va- 
pors, rarefied by heat ;— and that it was idle to 
bring in the Deity to untie the knot, when it caa 
be resolved easily into natural causes*— *<-Vain, 
unthinking mortals 1— As if natural causes were 
any thing else in the hands of GoD,-*but instru- 
ments, which he can turn to work the purposes of 
his will, either to reward or punish, as seems fit- 
ting to his infinite wisdom. 

Thus, no man repenteth him of his wicked- 
ness, saying,— What have 1 done I ■ but every 
one turneth to his course, as a horse rusheth into 
the battle-- To conclude— Howeyei* we may un- 
derrate it now,— it is a maxim of eternal truth,— 
which both resisonings and all accounts from his- 
tory confirm,— That the wickedness and corrup- 
tion of a people will sooner or later bring on tem- 
poral mischiefs and calamities.— And can it be 
otherwise ? — for a vicious nation not only carries 
the seeds of destruction within, from the lutural 
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workings and course of things,— -but it lays itself 
«pen to the whole force and injury of accidents 
from without ; — -"and 1 do venture to say,— there 
nerer was a nation or people fallen into troubles 
or decay,— but one might justly leave the same 
remark upon them, which the sacred historian 
makes in the text, upon the misfortunes of the Is- 
raelites ;■■■ for so it was,— -that they had sinned 
against the Lorp their Gou* 

JLet us, therefore, constantly bear in mind, that 
conclusion of the sacred writer,— which 1 shall 
give you in his own beautiful and awful language : 
— " But the LoHD, who brought you up out of the 
land of Egypt, with great power and a stretched- 
out arm, him shall ye fear and him shall ye wor- 
ship, and to him shall ye do sacrifice :— -And th« 
statutes, and the ordinances, and the coinmand- 
ments he wrote for you, ye shall observe to do 
for evermore. The Lord your God ye shall 
fear,«-«and he shall deliver you out of the hand of 
mil your enemies." 

NoW| to Go9 the Father, ^c. 
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